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PREFACE 


I  never  meant  to  write  this  book.  My  original  intention  was  to  write  a  short,  rather 
personal  sketch  of  my  direct  line  of  ancestry  from  my  mother,  Helen  Livingston^  Graham, 
the  daughter  of  John  Andrew4  Graham,  his  father,  Nathan  Burrs  Graham,  Dr.  Andrew- 
Graham  and  the  Reverend  John1  Graham,  for  the  benefit  of  my  children  and  my  many 
nieces  and  nephews.  But  the  pursuit  of  genealogy  is  as  fascinating  and  insidiously  absorb¬ 
ing  a  pastime  as  amateur  detective  work  or  the  solving  of  cross-word  puzzles.  As  1  col¬ 
lected  material  my  interest  in  the  family  grew.  Finally,  one  day  in  the  Connecticut 
State  Library  at  Hartford,  when  the  Librarian,  the  late  Charles  S.  Goddard,  suggested 
that  I  write  a  complete  history  of  the  descendants  of  the  Reverend  John  Graham,  I 
agreed,  after  some  discussion,  to  do  so.  I  doubt  if  Mr.  Goddard  had  any  idea  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  undertaking.  I  certainly  had  not.  Had  I  forseeen  even  the  financial 
implications  when  I  set  out  so  debonairly  to  seek  our  Grahams,  the  enterprise  probably 
would  have  died  a’borning.  As  it  was,  the  interest,  encouragement,  and  finally  the 
financial  assistance  of  my  sister,  Nathalie  Fairbank  Bell  (Mrs.  Laird  Bell),  has  helped  to 
sec  the  book  safely  through  the  printer’s  hands,  for  which  I  am  deeply  grateful. 

The  actual  accumulation  of  facts,  the  checking  of  dates  and  of  information  obtained 
from  correspondence,  family  letters,  wills  and  other  public  notices  and  records,  was  a 
laborious  task  indeed,  and  the  weaving  of  this  information  into  a  history  for  a  book  was 
equally  laborious. 

Vet  the  work  was  often  enlivened  by  long  automobile  trips  to  Connecticut,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  New  York  State,  Ohio,  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  and  finally  by  a  trip  to 
Ireland  and  Scotland.  These  trips  were  not  mere  objcctiveless  vacation  excursions  but 
hunting  expeditions,  shared  with  keen  interest  by  my  close  friend,  Dr.  Clara  M.  Davis. 
They  led  us  to  large  cities  and  to  tiny  hamlets,  to  the  meeting  of  delightful  distant  kinsfolk 
of  whom  we  had  never  heard  and  to  the  discovery  of  hitherto,  to  us,  unknown  branches 
of  the  family.  As  we  drove  from  place  to  place  to  find  people  who  might  have  the  infor¬ 
mation  we  were  seeking,  or  passed  hours' on  the  high  stools  in  the  small  offices  of  town 
clerks,  delving  in  the  dusty  records  of  long-ago  land  transactions  or  court  proceedings, 
we  often  struck  “pay  dirt”  in  the  most  unexpected  places.  When  such  offices  had  closed 
for  the  afternoon,  we  pushed  aside  briars  and  brambles  in  old  cemeteries  to  read  the  half 
obliterated  inscriptions  on  the  gravestones  of  buried  Grahams,  and  the  life,  the  times 
and  even  the  past  history  of  many  places  became  very  real  and  members  of  older  genera¬ 
tions  became  persons  closely  allied  to  us  instead  of  mere  names. 

It  will  always  be  a  matter  of  regret  that  the  limitations  of  time  and  space  prevented  us 
from  meeting  all  of  the  living  members  of  the  family,  so  friendly,  helpful  and  interesting 
were  the  many  whom  we  were  fortunate  enough  to  know.  Yet  with  some  of  these  still 
unseen  relatives  we  have  a  real  if  vicarious  acquaintance  through  the  visits  with  them  of 
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my  tireless  secretary,  Ada  Corson,  who  made  several  trips  for  me  to  Connecticut,  New 
York  City,  Westchester  County,  New  Jersey  and  Washington,  I).  C.,  and  who,  with  her 
flair  for  genealogy,  her  gift  for  making  friends  and  her  ability  to  make  vivid  the  salient 
features  of  personality  and  story,  made  us  feel  that  we  too  knew  those  whom  she  had  met. 
During  the  greater  part  of  twelve  years  in  which  we  worked  together  her  ability  and 
accuracy  made  her  assistance  invaluable. 

But  aside  from  the  constant  collaboration  of  Dr.  Davis  and  Mrs.  Corson  there  arc 
others  to  whom  the  author  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude.  Without  the  help  of  Miss  Janie 
Rcvill,  Genealogist  of  Sumter,  South  Carolina,  who  showed  unusual  persistence  and 
acumen  in  searching  out  and  following  the  slightest  clues,  I  could  not  have  found  the 
records  of  Narcissus  Graham  and  his  shadowy  wife  in  “the  Highlands  of  the  Santee”, 
or  traced  his  descendants  who  form  one  of  the  most  numerous  branches  of  the  family. 
Donald  Lines  Jacobus,  Genealogist  of  New  Haven,  has  given  me  much  valuable  advice 
and  help  on  a  number  of  obscure  New  England  problems.  Philip  Mack  Smith  of  Wash¬ 
ington  has  searched  census  and  military  records  for  me  until  I  have  at  times  been  quite 
ashamed  to  send  him  any  more  names.  Arthur  S.  Maynard  at  the  New  York  Genealogical 
and  Biographical  Society  has  been  an  encouraging  friend  and  has  searched  many  old 
church  records  and  books  which  have  not  been  available  in  Chicago.  Mrs.  Frank  G. 
Kelsey,  Genealogist  of  Camden,  N.Y.,  an  authority  on  the  Storm  family,  has  generously 
shared  her  papers  with  me.  Mrs.  Jessie  S.  Claypool  of  New  Bern,  N.C.,  gave  me  much 
help  in  tracing  the  North  Carolina  Grahams.  Miss  Lucy  Druckcr,  Genealogist  of  London, 
did  all  the  research  on  the  Lorimer  family  and  on  Ebcnezer3  Graham  in  London.  The 
late  Edgar  Mayhew  Bacon  of  the  Tarrytown  Historical  Society,  Miss  Alexina  P.  Burgess, 
Librarian  of  the  Kent  Memorial  Library  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Van  Vechten 
Vedder,  Secretary  of  the  Green  County  Historical  Society,  Coxsackie,  N.Y.,  w'ere  most 
kind  and  helpful.  I  wish  also  to  express  my  appreciation  of  the  assistance  given  me  by  the 
Librarians  and  attendants  at  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society,  Poughkeepsie,  New 
York,  the  Congressional  Library,  the  Newberry  Library,  Chicago,  the  Sterling  Memorial 
Library  of  Yale  University,  the  Newark  (New  Jersey)  Historical  Society,  the  State 
Historical  Commission  at  Raleigh,  North  Carolina,  the  Connecticut  State  Library  at 
Hartford,  and  the  Library  of  Armagh,  County  Armagh,  Ireland. 

My  thanks  are  also  due  the  many  members  of  the  family  who  have  answered  my  letters 
and  sent  me  their  papers,  letters,  diaries  and  photographs.  And  lastly,  I  wish  to  express 
my  grateful  appreciation. of  the  unflagging  interest,  helpfulness  and  attention  to  detail  of 
Philip  Reed,  of  the  Monastery  Hill  Press. 


H.  G.  C. 
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ERRATA 


Additional  material  in  chart  of  ancestry  of  Nathan  Curtis,  facing  page  88:  the  Rev.  John  Boysc  married 
Joan  Slow*,  baptized  August  7,  1 575  at  Biddcndcn,  England.  Sbe  died  July  9.  ihjo,  at  Halifax.  1  he  Rev. 
John  Hoy  sc  died  April  30.  1 620.  See  The  American  Genealogist  for  January,  1913,  Pages  133  to  141. 

Page  107,  fourth  line  from  top  of  page,  read:  Farmington  for  “Famington.” 

Pages  141  and  142.  biography  of  Ruth3  Graham,  read:  Daniel  Graham  for  “David”  Graham,  brother  of 
Ruth3,  throughout. 

Page  1 61 ,  line  1 .  thirj  paragraph  under  Ebenezer3  Graham,  read:  Westfield,  Massachusetts  for  “Connecticut.” 
Page  309,  footnote^,  read:  facing  page  210.  for  blank  page  number. 

Page  372,  tine  2,  second  paragraph,  read:  Washington  Place  for  “Washington  Square.” 

Page  437,  fifth  line,  first  paragraph  under  Chauncey  William5  Graham,  read:  “(Sec  footnote,  page 435.)” 
Page  453,  first  paragraph,  Benjamin5  Graham,  read:  “( - ,  page  454.)” 

Page  463,  line  19,  “He  was  living  in  1933  in  Los  Angeles”  refers  to  419  (a)  William  Alexander7  Graham. 

Page  483,  line  1 2  from  bottom  of  page,  “Second  marriage,  child  of  Lillian  Bonny”  refers  to  Mary  Douglas7 
Graham,  immediately  below,  not  to  hi  Jay  Gould,  Jr.s 

Pacing  page  486,  caption  beneath  illustration,  read:  Robert  AtcCoskry*  Graham  for  “Robert  McCroskry5.” 
Page  487,  line  1,  read,  Josephine  for  “Jcosphine.” 

Page  488,  last  line,  first  verse  of  “Epicide”  should  be  read  as  first  line  of  second  verse. 

Page  489,  line  8  following  verse,  read:  Parke  Gaduin  for  “Parke  Codwise.” 

Page  491,  line  5, ‘under  341.  d.  Maud"  Graham,  read:  1893  *'or  1"94- 

Page  494,  line  3,  under  d.  Wallace  Fairbanks  read:  ( Lot  4,  Sec.  o.)  for  “(Lot  49,  Lakeside.)” 

Page  495  after  i-  Evelyn  Dorothy  Fairbanks  read:  daughter  of  second  marriage. 

Line  2,  under  (c;  Lucy  Fitzhugh  Fairbank7,  read:  1935  for  “193G”  and  four  years  for  “two”  years. 


Page  156,  on  Gayle  chart,  read  Jusiah  for  Joseph. 
Page  361,  line  4,  read  J.  B.  l\  for  J.  V.  B. 

Page  473,  line  to,  read  eight  years  for  eighty  cars. 

Page  486,  line  5,  read  ALICE  for  ELLEN 

Page  496,.  line  3,  insert:  An  Ensign  in  Miami,  Florida. 
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KEY  TO  GENEALOGICAL  SCHEME 


Each  name  of  a  direct  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  in  the  biographies  of  descend¬ 
ants,  is  indicated  by  a  figure  in  bold  face  type  preceding  the  name.  In  eases  in  which  the 
descendant  died  in  infancy  this  bold  face  figure  is  omitted.  Only  “Grahams”  are  thus 
indicated. 

The  generation  is  also  indicated  by  a  small  superior  figure  following  the  given  name  in 
the  case  of  “Grahams”  and  following  the  last  name  in  the  ease  of  descendants  through  the 
female  side,  viz: 

John  Chauncey4  Graham 

CHAUNCEY  GRAHAM  STORM4 

Names  in  capital  and  small  capital  letters  indicate  “Grahams”;  names  in  small  capitals 
indicate  descendants  through  the  female  side.  (Sec  above.) 

Chronology  of  birth  in  the  family  is  indicated  by  the  figures  or  letters  preceding  names 
in  the  biographies  of  descendants.  In  the  second  generation,  figures  are  used;  in  the  third 
generation,  figures  in  parentheses;  in  the  fourth  generation,  capital  letters;  in  the  fifth  gen¬ 
eration,  capital  letters  in  parentheses;  in  the  sixth  generation,  lower  case  letters;  in  the 
seventh  generation,  lower  ease  letters  in  parentheses;  in  the  eighth  generation,  lower  case 
roman  numerals;  in  the  ninth  generation,  lower  case  roman  numerals  in  parentheses.  The 
order  of  these  figures  or  letters  indicates  the  order  of  birth.  For  example: 

97.  i».  John  Chauncey4  Graham 

indicates  that  John  Chauncey  Graham  is  the  97th  direct  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John 
Graham;  that  he  was  of  the  fourth  generation  and  the  second  child  in  the  family. 

iii.  STEPHEN  graham  storm8 

indicates  that  Stephen  Graham  Storm  is  the  third  child  in  his  family  and  is  of  the  eighth 
generation. 


The  Reverend  John  Graham 


I  ^HE  progenitor  of  the  American  branch  of  the  Graham  family  with  which  this 
genealogy  is  concerned  was  the  Rev.  John  Graham.  He  was  born  in  1694  and  was  a 

”  graduate  of  the  University  ot  Glasgow  (Scotland).  A  young  unmarried  man,  he  came 
to  America  without  other  members  of  his  family  in  one  of  the  migrations  of  the  Scotch- 
Iihh  from  Ulster  and  arrived  at  Boston,  Aug.  4,  1718.  There  several  months  later  he  was 
licensed  to  preach  by  the  ministers  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

From  Boston  he  w'ent  to  New  Hampshire,  where  he  served  as  chaplain  to  the  forts  for 
several  years  and  where  he  was  married  to  his  first  wife.  Leaving  New  Hampshire,  he 
remov ed  to  Connecticut.  Here  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  in  two  pastorates — the 
first  one  of  eight  and  one-half  years  duration  in  Stafford;  the  second,  forty-two  years  long, 
in  the  south  parish  of  Woodbury  (Southbury),  where  he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty  years! 
Because  of  his  long  residence  in  the  state,  this  Graham  family  in  America  is  regarded  as 
of  Connecticut. 

The  ancestry  and  early  life  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham  have  long  been  subjects  of  much 
discussion  among  his  descendants.  Speculation  about  one’s  ancestors  is  a  diverting  occu¬ 
pation  and  is  one  in  which  the  Grahams  have  indulged  for  many  generations  in  this 
country.  During  the  last  two  centuries,  around  the  many  firesides  of  his  widely  scattered 
descendants,  tales  have  been  told  of  high  and  noble  ancestry  and  of  interesting  personali¬ 
ties  in  the  family.  And,  as  is  often  true  when  records  are  meager,  suppositions  have  be¬ 
come  accepted  facts. 

One  of  the  most  persistent  of  these  “accepted  facts,”  appearing  even  in  print,  is  that  the 
Rev.  John  Graham  was  descended  from  “the  Duke  of  Montrose”  or  from  one  of  the  mar¬ 
quises  who  preceded  the  first  Duke. 
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T  he  claim  that  he  was  a  descendant  of  a  Duke  of  Montrose  appeared  for  the  first  time, 
so  far  as  is  now-  known,  in  an  inscription  on  the  tombstone  with  which  a  grandson  of  the 

Rev.  John  marked  his  father’s  grave  some  years  after  his  death.  The  inscription  reads  as 
follows: 

ANDREW  GRAHAM,  M.D. 
and  a  Descendant  of  the 
DUKE  of  MONTROSE 
departed  this 

for  another  and  a  better  World 
in  June  1785 

Out  of  Respect  to  the  Memory  of 
an  honest  Man 

this  Marble  is  placed  by  his  Son 
John  A.  Graham  L.L.D. 

N.  York  1805 
ne  Oublie 

That  later  generations  have  accepted  this  inscription  in  good  faith  as  proof  of  John 
Graham’s  descent  from  a  Duke  of  Montrose  is  quite  understandable.  Nevertheless,  he 
could  not  ha\c  been  a  descendant  of  any  Duke  of  Montroscj  for  all  peerages  show  that  the 
fourth  Marquis  of  Montrose,  who  in  1 707  was  created  the  first  Duke  of  Montrose,  was 
born  in  1682  and  was  but  twelve  years  old  when  John  was  born. 

For  the  statement  that  lie  was  a  descendant  of  a  marquis  of  Montrose,  Cothren’s 
History  of  Ancient  Woodbury  is  the  earliest  known,  the  most  important,  and  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  quoted  authority.  In  its  account  of  the  Graham  family,  it  says:  “The  Reverend 
John  Graham,  A.M.,  the  second  son  of  one  of  the  Marquises  of  Montrose  was  born  in 
Edinburgh,  in  the  year  Queen  Mary  died,  1694.”*  Yet  his  descent  from  any  of  the  Mar¬ 
quises  of  Montrose  is  as  impossible  as  descent  from  the  first  Duke  since  the  peerages  show 
that  all  three  Marquises  who  preceded  the  fourth  Marquis  and  first  Duke  were  deadf 
years  before  John  was  born,  that  each  was  succeeded  by  his  oldest  living  son,  and  that 
none  had  at  his  death  other  sons  from  whom  John  could  have  been  descended.  Further¬ 
more,  a  letter  from  the  Court  of  the  Lord  Lyon  (the  final  authority  in  Scotland  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  descent),  written  in  answer  to  an  inquiry  made  by  a  member  of  the  family,  says: 

The  Reverend  John  Graham  who  went  to  America  could  not  possibly  be  a  descendant 
of  any  of  the  Marquises  of  Montrose  as  all  male  descendants  are  known  and  none  except 
the  eldest  sons  have  lelt  any  issue.  He  may  possibly  be  descended  from  some  of  the  Earls 
of  Montrose  (the  Marquisate  only  dates  from  1644)  but  the  only  Earl  of  whom  there  are 
male  descendants  is  William,  1st  Earl  created  1505.” 

We  shall  have  to  accept  this  evidence  as  clear  and  incontrovertible  that  John  Graham 
was  not  Qescendcd  from  a  duke  or  a  marquis  of  Montrose.  Moreover,  in  addition  to  this 
direct  evidence,  the  careful  reader  will  have  noticed  that  both  the  gravestone  inscription 


*History  of  Ancient  Woodbury,  Connecticut,  from  the  First  Indian  Deed  in  i659  to  1854,  William  Cothren  (Waterbury 
Conn.,  i8j4,,\  ol.  1 ,  p.  546.  Cothren’s  History  of  Ancient  Woodbury  was  published  in  three  volumes.  The  second  volume 
covers  the  period  from  1659  to  1872  and  was  published  by  the  author  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  in  1872.  The  third  volume, 
comprised  entirely  of  vital  records,  is  from  165910  1879  and  was  published  by  the  author  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  in  i3yg 
..  tJames,  first  Marquis,  was  born  in  16.2  and  died  May  20,  1650.  James,  second  Marquis,  was  born  in  1631  and 
died  m  tebruary,  1669.  James,  third  Marquis,  was  born  in  1657  and  died  Apr.  25,  1684.  James,  fourth  Marquis 
and  first  Duke,  was  born  in  1682  and  died  May  25,  1744. 
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Andrew2  Graham’s  Tombstone,  claiming  descent  from  the 

Duke  of  Montrose. 
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and  Cothrcn’s  statement  furnish  indirect  evidence  as  to  the  suppositious  character  of 
the  claimed  descent,  for  they  do  not  name  or  identify  by  number  either  “the  Duke”  or 
“a  Marquis”  of  Montrose.  And,  since  the  origin  of  such  suppositious  and  mistaken  claims 
is  always  of  interest,  it  seems  proper  to  state  that  both  are  easily  traceable  to  John  Andrews 
Graham’s*  sojourn  in  London  (1795-1800).  There,  according  to  his  own  statement,  he 
was  received  and  acknowledged  as  a  kinsman  by  the  Duke  of  Montrosef  and,  being 
probably  unaware  of  the  fact  that  “kinship”  is  freely  acknowledged  throughout  the  entire 
membership  of  a  Scottish  clan,  assumed  that  the  acknowledgment  meant  a  close  relation¬ 
ship.  Cothren,  living  and  writing  in  Woodbury  at  a  time  when  there  were  no  longer  any 
members  of  the  Graham  family  resident  there,  secured  his  account  of  the  family  from 
John  Lorimer1  Graham  of  New  York,  the  son  of  John  Andrew3;  and  this  branch  is  the 
only  one  to  receive  full  and  extended  notice.  The  change  in  the  alleged  descent  from 
“the  Duke”  to  “a  Marquis”  may  also  be  properly  ascribed  to  John  Lorimer*  Graham; 
for,  in  another  place  in  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren  says:  “Mr.  Graham  was  a  descendant 
of  the  Duke  of  Montrose,  as  appears  by  the  gravestone  erected  to  the  memory  of  his  son 
Dr.  Andrew  Graham. 

Who,  then,  was  our  ancestor  John  Graham,  the  well-educated  and  presumably  well¬ 
born  young  man  who  landed  at  Boston  in  1718,  alone,  and  without  relatives  or  close 
friends  in  the  New  World?  Who  were  his  parents,  and  to  what  branch  of  the  large  Graham 
clan  did  he  belong?  Where  was  he  born?  And  why  did  he  attach  himself  to  the  English 
colonists,  settling  first  in  the  English  colony  in  New  Hampshire  when  there  existed  a  larger 
colony  of  Scotch-Irish  in  that  state;  and  why  in-  Connecticut  did  he  become  a  Congrega¬ 
tional  minister,  having  no  connections  for  fifty  years  thereafter  with  the  Scotch,  Scotch- 
Irish,  or  the  Presbyterian  Church?  What  background  enabled  him  to  marry  into  two  of  the 
most  prominent  English  families  of  New  England — the  Sanborns  of  New  Hampshire  and 
the  Chaunceys  of  Massachusetts — at  a  time  when  class  and  family  distinctions  were 
rigidly  drawn? 

Several  years  passed  after  work  was  begun  on  this  genealogy — years  in  which  a  wealth 
of  material  was  accumulated  regarding  the  descendants  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham — 
before  the  answers  were  found  to  any  of  these  questions.  Once  his  descent  from  the  Duke 
or  a  preceding  marquis  of  Montrose  had  been  proved  impossible,  a  thick  and  impenetrable 
curtain  seemed  to  have  descended  between  his  early  life  and  antecedents  and  the  well- 
authenticated  years  of  his  ministerial  career  in  New  England.  Hours  of  fruitless  work  in 
libraries  in  New  England  and  elsewhere  and  voluminous  correspondence  with  members 
of  the  family  failed  to  bring  forth  a  single  well-established  fact  that  could  be  used  for  the 
starting  point  of  planned  investigation. 

Many  notices  appeared  in  print  from  time  to  time  regarding  the  Rev.  John  Graham 
and  various  members  of  the  family  descended  from  him;  e.  g.,  in  the  Yale  College  records, 
the  Cnauncey  Memorial  and  the  pamphlet,  History  of  the  Graham  Family,  by  Henry  Graham 
1  hompson,  to  mention  only  a  few — notices  which  continued  the  claim  of  descent  from 
the  Duke  or  a  marquis  of  Montrose.  However,  three  notices  were  found  in  which  no  such 
claim  was  made  and  which  included  the  statement  that  the  Rev.  John  was  the  son  of 
Andrew  Graham.  They  were: 


John  Andrew3  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Andrew3  Graham  of  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  and  the  grandson  of  the 
Krv.  John1  Graham. 

tThis  was  James,  the  third  Duke  of  Montrose  (1755-1836). 

\ Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren,  Vol.  1,  p.  226. 
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(1)  John  Graham,  son  of  Andrew  of  the  Grahams  of  Kincardine  and  Montrose,  born 
at  Belfast,  County  Antrim,  Ireland,  September  20,  1G90.  Graduated  University  of 
Glasgow,  March  10,  1714.  Studied  Medicine  and  Theology  at  Edinburgh.  Emigrated 

from  the  valley  of  the  Bann  between  County  Antrim  and  Londonderry,  arrived  in  Boston 
Aug.  4,  1718.* 

(2)  John  Graham  was  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Sept.  20,  1694.  Me  was  the  son  of  Andrew 
Graham,  Gentleman,  of  County  Down,  Ireland. 

(3)  Reverend  John  Graham,  born  in  Belfast,  Ireland,  Sept.  20,  1694;  graduated  at 

Glasgow  University  and  soon  moved  to  Connecticut,  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Graham  a 
younger  son  of  the  Montrose  family.  +  ’ 

But  were  these  statements  as  to  the  name  and  identity  of  the  Rev.  John’s  father  any 
better  substantiated  or  more  worthy  of  credence  than  those  that  ascribed  his  ancestry 
to  the  Duke  or  a  marquis  of  Montrose?  Efforts  to  determine  their  accuracy  proved  un¬ 
successful.  Letters  of  inquiry  as  to  the  sources  of  the  information  contained  in  these  notices 
brought  replies  from  the  American  Historical  Society  and  the  American  Genealogical 
Society  that  they  had  no  information  in  their  files  as  to  the  source  or  authority  of  the 
notices,  and  none  was  given  in  The  Cummings  Genealogy. 

There  were  then  only  three  statements  regarding  the  Rev.  John’s  earlv  life  upon  which 
there  was  such  general  agreement  in  all  these  accounts— regardless  of  the  question  of 
ancestry— as  to  warrant  their  being  accepted  as  facts,  viz:  (1)  that  he  was  born  in  1694- 
(2)  that  lie  was  graduated  from  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1 714;  and  (3)  that  he  landed 
in  Boston  in  August,  1718.  Even  on  the  question  of  his  birthplace  the  statements  were 

conflicting— Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Belfast  being  named  in  different  printed  accounts 
of  the  family. 

WieVCr’  a/t€r  t^ie  scar<-h  for  his  ancestry  and  for  information  concerning  his  early 
life  had  remained  at  a  dead  end  for  more  than  five  years,  a  chain  of  fortuitous  circum¬ 
stances  made  it  possible  for  the  Rev.  John  Graham’s  descendants  to  know  somethin o-  of 
•his  ancestry  and  of  Ins  early  years.  And  if  the  facts  make  the  oft  repeated  tales  less  glorious 
the  writer  believes  that  in  this  realistic  generation,  the  younger  members  of  the  family’ 
at  least,  will  prefer  knowing  the  true,  if  less  romantic,  facts  about  their  ancestor. 

In  1931,  while  engaged  in  tracing  the  descendants  of  Richard  Crouch*  Graham 
youngest  son  of  John  Graham,  the  writer  learned  of  one  (343)  Ezra  Whitings  Graham 
living  in  New  Haven,  Conn.  Correspondence  with  him  brought  forth  the  fact  that  he 
ad  m  his  possession  a  notebook  that  had  belonged  to  his  great-great-grandfather,  Richard 
Grouch2  Graham,  in  which  the  latter  had  recorded  some  information  about  the  Rev. 
John  as  well  as  the  dates  of  births  and  deaths  of  some  members  of  the  family.  This  note¬ 
book  Mr.  Graham  kindly  forwarded  to  the  writer  at  her  request.  On  one  page _ of  which 

a  photostatic  copy  is  here  reproduced-Richard  Crouch2  Graham  describcd\is  father  as 
John  Graham  of  Ireland.  The  Town  and  County  of  Armah.”  This  fact— the  exact  place 
from  which  he  came— was  the  first  well-authenticated  one  that  appeared  to  offer  a  clue 
w  hich  might  lead  to  lull  knowledge  of  his  ancestry  and  early  life. 

Soon  after  the  discovery  of  the  notebook  of  Richard  Crouch2’  Graham,  confirmation 
ot  the  Rev.  John  s  coming  from  Ireland  was  found  in  the  records  of  the  Stafford,  Conn., 

•American  Historical  Society,  New  York. 

■fThe  Genealogical  Society  of  Pennsylvania. 

XThe  Cummings  Genealogy,  A.  O.  Cummings  (Montpelier,  Vt.,  t9o4)  p.  80.  Mary*  Graham  (John,  Jr.*,  John9 
married  Solomon  Cummings.  .  ’  J  ’  J  ' 
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F  amily  Chart,  showing  John  Graham’s  Birthplace 
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church  and  the  Stafford  town  meetings.  In  those  of  the  new  ly  formed  Stafford  church,  in 
his  own  handwriting,  is  the  following  statement:  “On  Tuesday,  December  ye  iR,  1722, 
Mr.  John  Graham,  a  candidate  for  ye  ministry  (from  Ireland)  in  his  travels  from  ye 
eastern  parts  of  New  England  .  .  .”  And  in  the  records  of  the  town  meetings  under  date 
of  Nov.  3,  1729,  it  is  recorded  that  the  Rev.  John  Graham  was  given  a  leav  e  of  absence 
of  a  year  “to  attend  to  his  temporal  affairs  in  Ireland.” 

With  this  new  clue,  the  search  to  find  his  parents  was  continued,  covering  all  the  avail¬ 
able  material  on  the  history  of  the  Scotch-Irish  and  their  migrations  and  the  histories  of 
Ulster,  Belfast,  and  Armagh,  as  well  as  such  authorities  as  Irish  Pedigrees  and  Irish  Landed 
Gentry — all  without  result.  This  failure  to  find  anything  by  which  we  could  identify  John, 
however,  was  neither  surprising  nor  unduly  discouraging  since  we. were  without  assurance 
as  to  the  name  of  his  father  and  since,  having  emigrated  to  America  at  a  relatively  early 
age,  he  could  hardly  have  been  of  prominence  in  Ireland  at  that  time. 

The  help  of  Donald  Lines  Jacobus,  the  distinguished  genealogist  of  New  Haven,  Conn., 
was  then  enlisted.  After  a  preliminary  study  covering  considerable  material,  he  reported 
that  he  had  not  found  anything  in  print  about  the  Armagh  Grahams  but  had  found  a 
number  of  Graham  wills  listed  in  The  Index  to  the  Prerogative  Wills  of  Ireland ,  1536-1810,  of 
which  some,  although  their  dates  were  not  pertinent  to  our  problem,  were  suggestive 
because  of  names  or  localities.  We  were  encouraged,  however,  by  finding  among  the  latter 
the  name  of  Robert  Graham  of  Ballihci  idon,  county  Armagh,  gentleman.  For  although 
lie  could  not  have  been  our  John  Graham’s  father  since  his  will  was  probated  in  1680, 
fourteen  years  before  John’s  birth,  this  Robert  Graham  might  prove  to  have  been  of 
Johns  family.  Mr.  Jacobus  also  advised  that,  failing  to  find  anything  further  in  print, 
“the  sensible  thing  to  do  was  to  start  with  research  in  county  Armagh.”  But  he  added  that 
neither  he  nor  Colonel  Banks,  with  whom  he  had  conferred,  knew  of  searchers  to  recom¬ 
mend  in  Ulster  and  that  Colonel  Banks  had  written  “as  a  rule  Ireland  is  hopeless.”  Again, 
our  search  for  the  parentage  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham  had  apparently  reached  a  dead  end. 

^  et  in  1932,  after  a  trip  to  North  Carolina  to  get  the  genealogical  data  of  members  of 
the  family  liv  ing  in  that  state,  a  copy  was  sent  to  the  writer  of  a  letter  that  had  been  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Thomas  Stephen  Kenan  of  Raleigh,  N.  C.,  whose  mother  was  a 
Graham.  The  letter  was  from  Sylvesters  Graham,  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  and 
youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  John2  Graham,  Jr.,  of  Sufficld,  Conn.,  to  his  nephew,  Charles 
S.4  Graham.  Only  that  part  ol  the  letter  (the  first  part)  relating  to  the  ancestry  of  the  Rev. 
John  is  given  here.  It  is  as  follows: 

My  dear  Nephew: 

\  ou  ask  of  me  a  history  of  your  ancestors. 

Such  as  Scottish  Heraldry  affords,  I  have  from  the  year  404*  down  to  near  the  close  of 
the  1 6th  century. 

For  the  immediate  link  of  connection  between  the  noble  house  of  Montrose  and  the 
founder  of  our  family  in  America,  I  have  no  foreign  historical  authority. 

^our  great  granofather  was  the  first  of  the  family  that  came  to  this  country — or,  at 
least,  the  first  of  our  branch  of  the  “Graham  Family.”  He  always  claimed  to  be  a  direct 
and  immediate  descendant  from  the  noble  house  of  Montrose:  John  A.  Graham  LL.D., 

.  *  n'f  fir?*  authentic  record  of  a  Graham  was  of  William  de  Graeme,  who  witnessed  the  charter  of  Durham  Priorv 

in  ocotland  in  1 139. 
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his  grandson,  when  in  Europe  visited  the  Duke  of  Montrose  and  was  received  and 
acknowledged  as  a  kinsman.  The  best  account  I  can  make  out  from  the  traditions  of  our 
ancestry  is  this: 

During  the  difficulties  which  existed  in  Scotland  growing  out  of  the  conflict  between 
James  II  and  the  friends  of  William  III  [just  before  the  Revolution  of  1 688],  a  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Montrose  took  his  wife  and  children  over  to  the  north  of  Ireland 
and  left  them  there  till  the  trouble  at  home  should  be  over.  While  his  wife  remained  in 
Ireland,  she  gave  birth  to  her  second  son  at  Belfast,  on  the  20th  of  September,  1694,  and 
called  him  John.  This  son  remained  with  an  aunt,  at  whose  house  he  was  born,  till  lie 
was  fitted  for  college.  He  then  went  to  Glasgow,  Scotland;  there,  on  March  10th,  1714, 
in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age,  he  received  his  degree  of  B.A. 

He  then  went  through  a  liberal  course  of  theological  studies,  including  also  rudiments 
of  medicine.  In  the  24th  year  of  his  age,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and  landed  at  Boston, 
Mass. .  .  . 

Sylvester  Graham  was  born  twenty  years  after  his  grandfather’s  death  and  was  but 
two  years  old  when  his  aged  father  died;  and  the  children  of  the  Rev.  John  Jr.’s  first 
marriage,  all  adult,  had  long  before  left  Suffield.  From  these  circumstances,  and  from  the 
apposition  in  the  context  of  the  letter  of  the  tradition  of  the  Montrose  descent  and  of  the 
mention  of  John  Andrews  Graham,  LL.D.’s  reception  by  the  third  Duke  of  Montrose,  it 
is  not  unlikely  that  John  Andrew3  was  the  main  source  of  Sylvester’s  information.  This 
likelihood  is  enhanced,  movcovcr,  by  the  prestige  attached  to  John  Andrew3  in  the  eyes 
of  the  family  from  his  long  sojourn  in  England.  The  new  (to  us)  material  supplied  by  the 
letter,  viz.,  the  circumstances  of  the  Rev.  John’s  birth  in  Ireland  and  the  fact  that  he  re¬ 
mained  there  under  the  care  of  an  aunt  until  ready  for  college,  had  the  appearance  of 
truth.  However,  the  information  was  as  yet  wholly  unconfirmed  and  lacked  any  identi¬ 
fication  by  name  of  his  parents  or  of  any  relation  in  Scotland  or  Ireland. 

For  almost  two  years  after  Sylvester3  Graham’s  letter  had  come  to  our  attention  we 
were  unable  to  add  anything  whatever  to  the  few  facts  known  about  the  history  of  our 
progenitor  before  his  arrival  in  America.  And  so  we  decided  to  follow  the  advice  of  Mr. 
Jacobus  to  search  in  Armagh.  Accordingly,  during  the  summer  of  1934  we  spent  a  month 
in  Ireland,  chiefly  in  Armagh  and  its  vicinity.  In  this  ancient  and  charming  town  the 
writer  was  given  every  facility  and  friendly  help  in  her  efforts  to  trace  our  Grahams. 
Mr.  T.  G.  F.  Patei'son,  curator  of  the  County  Museum  of  Armagh,  whose  avocation  was 
the  history  and  archaeology  of  Armagh,  gave  us  invaluable  guidance  in  our  search.  The 
Lord  Primate  of  the  Church  of  England  in  Ireland  placed  at  our  disposal  the  Bishop’s 
Rent  Rolls  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries  with  the  names  of  the  lessees  and 
descriptions  of  the  properties  (almost  all  the  land  in  and  around  Armagh  was  held  by 
the  Church  and  leased  for  twenty-one-  or  twenty-five-year  periods).  Mr.  Tennison  Grove, 
the  dean  of  Irish  genealogists,  gave  his  counsel  and  advice,  continuing  the  search  for  us 
after  our  departure  from  Armagh.  Unfortunately,  there  were  no  Grahams  living  in 
Armagh  who  were  descendants  of  those  there  in  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth  centuries. 

In  the  cathedral  churchyard  were  the  gravestones  of  many  Ballyheridan  Grahams  and 
many  graves  from  which  the  stones  had  disappeared.  The  names  of  the  Ballyheridan 
Grahams  were  also  found  again  and  again  on  the  Bishop’s  Rent  Rolls,  in  which  there 
occurred  but  one  other  family  of  Grahams — a  Cuthbert  Graham  from  Scotland,  whose 
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connections  in  Dumfries  were  readily  identified  and  thus  could  be  eliminated  as  not  being 
of  our  family.  The  Ballyheridan  Grahams  were  found  to  be  Border  Grahams  from 
Cumberland;  and  their  successive  generations  could  be  identified  by  abstracts  of  their 
wills  (in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Paterson).  However,  the  dates  and  names  of  heirs  in  the 
wills  apparently  left  no  place  in  these  families  for  our  ancestor. 

No  records  of  the  small  Scotch  Presbyterian  Church  in  Armagh  previous  to  the  year 
1697  arc  in  existence.  Almost  all  the  early  records  of  Ulster  had  been  sent  to  Dublin  for 
safe-keeping  and  were  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  library  at  the  time  of  the  Sinn  rein 
troubles.  The  few  records  in  Belfast  and  Newry  were  equally  disappointing.  At  the  time 
of  John  Graham’s  birth,  Belfast  was  little  more  than  a  fishing  village  without  a  regularly 
established  minister;  and  the  records  of  the  Presbyterian  Synod  were  begun  some  years 
later.  The  destruction,  loss,  or  absence  of  early  records  balked  our  every  effort. 

And  so,  no  whit  the  wiser  as  to  John  Graham’s  ancestry,  we  left  Armagh  for  Scotland, 
hoping  that  in  the  records  at  Glasgow,  Edinburgh,  or  Sterling  we  might  find  among  the 
cadets  of  the  Montrose  family  the  record  of  one  of  suitable  age  and  dates  who  had  taken 
Ins  family  to  Ireland  in  the  troubled  times  preceding  John’s  birth. 

At  the  University  of  Glasgow  we  examined  the  book  which  students  of  the  early  period, 
when  John  was  in  attendance,  signed  at  any  time  during  their  college  courses,  often 
immediately  before  graduaiion.  We  found  within  the  proper  period  the  signatures  of  two 
John  Grahams:  (i)  John,  son  of  John  Graham,  Master  of  Dougalston,  and  (2)  John 
Graham,  Scoto- Hibernian.  The  John  Graham,  son  of  the  Master  of  Dougalston,  was  later 
eliminated  from  the  possibility  of  being  our  ancestor  as  the  records  of  the  city  of  Glasgow 
show  that  both  father  and  son  were  prominent  in  city  affairs  for  many  years  after  our 
John  Graham  had  emigrated  to  America.  The  second  signature,  that  of  John  Graham, 
Scoto-Hibernian,  is  reproduced  facing  this  page.  That  it  was  in  fact  the  signature  of  our 
ancestor  is  attested  by  its  date — Mar.  9, 1 7 1  dr — day  before  the  date  (Mar.  10)  on  which 
he  is  stated  to  have  been  graduated  from  the  university  in  all  but  one  of  the  printed  and 
family  accounts  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham  in  which  a  definite  date  for  this  e\cnt  appeals. 

At  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and  St.  Andrews  no  evidence  could  be  found  that  he 
had  ever  been  a  student  at  cither  of  these  institutions. 

Many  hours  were  spent  in  the  libraries  of  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  studying  the  records 
and  making  copious  notes  of  the  various  branches  of  the  Montrose  family  descended  from 
die  first  Earl  of  Montrose — Inchbrakie,  Fintry,  Graemes  of  Pitcairns  and  Orchill— and 
their  cadets.  We  also  studied  smaller  families  of  Grahams  that  are  generally  considered  as 
belonging  to  the  Montrose  family  but  whose  connection  is  'not  clear  and  some  that  ap¬ 
peared  to  be  wholly  unconnected.  Visits,  too,  were  made  to  search  local  records  in 
many  lesser  towns  with  which  branches  of  the  clan  had  been  intimately  associated.  And, 
finally,  a  week  was  spent  in  Carlisle  studying  the  history  and  records  of  the  Border 
Grahams,  of  whom  a  not  inconsiderable  number  of  families  claimed  to  be  ot  the  Mont¬ 
rose  or  Mcnteith  families,  although  in  no  case  was  the  connection  definitively  known.  The 
respective  claims  were  for  the  most  part  based  on  an  acknowledgment  of  border  ances¬ 
tors  as  “kinsmen”  by  the  Great  Marquis  of  Montrose  during  his  campaigns  or  based  on  a 
line  to  the  Menteiths  which  has  never  been  verified  or  accepted  by  competent  authorities. 

The  summer  ended  and  reluctantly  we  returned  to  America.  Our  labors  had  yielded 
us  a  vast  amount  of  information  on  the  Grahams  and  the  verification  of  John  Graham’s 
attendance  at  the  University  of  Glasgow  but  nothing  about  his  ancestry,  family,  or  early 
life.  The  search  in  Ulster  had  borne  out  Colonel  Banks’  gloomy  prediction.  When  we  lext 
Armagh  for  Scotland,  we  had,  of  course,  realized  that  a  search  for  the  ancestry  of  a  man 
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whose  father’s  name  was  not  known  with  certainty  and  of  whose  mother,  and  biothcis 
and  sisters  (if  any),  no  mention  had  ever  been  found  would  be  a  matter  more  of  luck  than 
diligence.  Yet  our  disappointment  was  great  since  the  last  avenue  of  approach  to  a  solut  ion 
of  the  problem  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham’s  identity  within  a  reasonable  length  of  time 
appeared  to  have  been  closed. 

Good  fortune  had  not  wholly  deserted  us,  however.  For  the  following  year,  while  en¬ 
gaged  in  tracing  the  descendants  of  the  Rev.  John2  Graham,  Jr.,  we  learned  in  Green¬ 
wich,  Conn.,  of  a  daughter  of  his  son  Robert3,  Eliza4  (Graham)  Manville.  She  had  died 
in  New  Jersey  without  leaving  any  descendants,  and  her  papers  had  passed  into  the 
possession  of  a  grandniece,  Katherine  Lewis  Hinsdale  of  Lakewood,  N.  J.  Correspondence 
with  Miss  Hinsdale  brought  us  the  opportunity  of  examining  a  paper  on  which  Eliza 
(Graham)  Manville  had  recorded  genealogical  data  of  her  family,  of  which  only  that 
portion  relating  to  John  prior  to  his  landing  in  Boston  will  be  quoted  here.  It  is  as  follows: 
“John  Graham  was  born  at  Belfast,  in  Ireland,  September  20,  1694,  the  son  of  Andrew 
Graham,  of  Glasgow,  Scotland,  who  had  seven  daughters  and  two  sons  of  whom  John  was 
the  youngest.  He  commenced,  A  M.  at  the  College  of  Glasgow,  March  10,  1 7 1 4r-  Le^ 
Scotland  and  arrived  at  Boston  Aug.  4,  1718.” 

Meager  as  was  this  additional  information — that  the  Rev.  John’s  father  was  of  Glasgow, 
Scotland,  and  that  he  had  one  brother  and  seven  sisters — it  provided  further  evidence  that 
his  father’s  name  was  indeed  Andrew. 

On  the  same  expedition  which  resulted  in  bringing  to  light  the  paper  of  Eliza  (Graham) 
Manville,  we  found  that  one  branch  of  the  family  thought  themselves  descended  from  the 
Menteith  family.  This  branch,  descended  from  (43)  Andrew3  Graham,  Jr.  (Andrew3, 
John1)  and  still  living  in  Connecticut,  had  lost  all  contact  with  other  branches  of  the 
family  and  all  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  John1.  They  believed  that  Andrew3  had  come 
directly  over  from  England  after  the  Revolution  with  a  cargo  of  rum,  although  still  extant 
letters  of  Andrew’s3  son  Curtis4  to  his  uncle  John  Andrew3  Graham  and  the  will  of  Dr. 
Andrew’s3  wife  prove  Andrew3  to  have  been  the  son  of  our  Dr.  Andrew3  Graham.  How¬ 
ever,  none  of  the  present  generation  of  this  branch  had  any  evidence  in  support  of  the 
tradition  of  Menteith  ancestry,  and  they  were  uncertain  whether  it  had  actually  come 
down  in  the  family  or  had  originated  at  the  suggestion  of  friends. 

And  there  the  matter  rested  until  November  of  1939,  when  a  telegram,  followed  by  an 
airmail  special  delivery  letter,  was  received  from  Mrs.  Edward  Lathrop  Ballard  *  of 
Ridgefield,  Conn.  It  brought  the  news  that,  while  going  through  the  contents  of  old 
boxes  after  giving  up  her  New  York  residence,  she  had  found  a  paper  in  the  handwriting 
of  her  great-grandfather,  Theodorus  Van  Wyck3  Graham,  which  was  a  copy  of  an  oldei 
paper  written  by  his  father,  Chauncey3  Graham,  giving  information  about  the  Rev.  John 
Graham’s  parents  and  family.  It  is  as  follows : 

Genealogy  of  the  Graham  Family 
from  Andrew  Graham 
who  was  bom  in  Glascow  in  the  year  1658 
down  to  the  Rev41  Chauncey  Graham 

Andrew  Graham  was  born  in  an  antient  family  house  in  the  City  of  Glascow 


♦Before  her  marriage  Mrs.  Ballard  was  Elizabeth  Gates  Biglow.  [Anna  Gates5  (Graham)  Biglow,  Van  Wyck4 
Graham,  Theodoras  Van  Wyck3  Graham,  Chauncey2  Graham,  John1  Graham]. 
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Genealogy  written  by  Chauncey2  Graham 
Copied  by  Theodorus  Van  Wyck3  Graham 


i6r8  where  fifteen  generations  of  his  family  from  father  to  Son  had  died  out  of. 
jn  the  time  of  the  persecution  in  Scotland  he  removed  to  an  estate  he  had  In 
Ireland  where  he  married  Miss  Jane  Masters  a  young  Lady  from  Stafloidshiie  in 
England  by  whom  he  had  ten  Children.  5  died  young  the  other  5  were  3  daught¬ 
ers  &  2  sons.  Mary  born  1684  married  Mr.  James  Campbell  since  removed  with 
her  husband  to  New  England.  Margaret  born  1686  married  Mr.  Euclane  of  Dog- 
hada  had  no  children.  Sarah  born  1690  married  Mr.  Thomas  McCluer  of  the 
County  of  Antrim.  She  had  six  or  seven  children.  John  &  the  honorable  Robert 
Graham  Esq  commander  of  a  British  60  gun  ship  of  war  born  1697.  Andrew  Gra¬ 
ham  died  1698  aged  40.  . 

The  Rev.  John  Graham  was  born  in  Armagh  Ireland  the  most  anticnt  town 

in  that  kingdom  Oct.  1,  1694  N  S.  He  died  at  Woodbury  Connecticut  in  Amer¬ 
ica  Dec.  11,  1774.  He  was  admitted  into  an  academy  in  Ireland  1705  aged  11 
where  he  went  thro  in  the  Space  of  two  years  a  course  of  Logic  &  Phylosophy. 
In  1 707  he  entered  the  university  of  Glascow  aged  13  was  graduated  A  M  by  that 
university  1711  aged  17.  He  arrived  at  Boston  Aug.  n,  1718  N  S  aged  24.  He 
was  examined  approved  and  licensed  to  preach  by  the  ministry  of  Boston  in  the 
Spring  of  1719.  He  served  as  Chaplain  to  the  Forts  in  New  Hampshire. 

In  the  winter  of  1719  he  was  married  to  Miss  Love  Sanburn  daughter  of  Capt. 
Jonathan  Sanburn  of  Kingstown  N.  Hampshire  by  whom  he  had  the  following 
children — 

1.  Miss  Elizabeth  born  Nov.  1720  married  to  Capt.  JohnBull  of  Hartford  1743 
and  died  in  1770  without  leaving  a  child.  2.  The  revd  John  Graham  A  M  min¬ 
ister  of  the  Gospel  in  Sufheld  Connecticut  born  Aug.  1722.  3.  Doctor  Robert  Gra¬ 
ham  Esq  first  Judge  of  the  court  of  common  Pleas  in  West  Chester  County  born 
April  1725.  June  9,  1723  John  Graham  was  ordained.  Jan.  1726  his  wife  died.  In 
1726  was  again  Married  to  Miss  Abigail  Chaunccy  Eldest  daughter  of  the  Rev 
Isaac  Chauncey  A.  M.  long  a  minister  of  the  Gospel  at  Hadley  Massachusetts. 
She  was  born  in  1707  by  whom  they  had  the  following  children: 

1.  The  Revd  Chauncey  Graham  A  M  of  Fishkill  State  of  New  York 

2.  Dr  Andrew  Graham  of  Woodbury  Connecticut  Physician 

3.  Love  Graham  wife  of  the  Rev  Jonathan  Lee  of  Salsbury  Connecticut 

4.  Sarah  Graham  wife  of  Mr.  Gideon  Hurd  Woodbury  Connecticut 

5.  The  Revd  Richard  Crouch  Graham  A  B  of  Pelham  Massachusetts  Bay  who 
died  in  . 1770 

6.  Abigail  Graham  wife  of  Capt  John  Hinman  Woodbury  Connecticut 
Two  daughters  died  in  Childhood 

At  1 1  years  of  age  the  reverend  John  Graham  could  translate  any  part  of  Vir¬ 
gil  Homer  Juvenal  and  Perseus  Homer  Lucian  and  the  Greek  d  estament.  There 
are  english  translations  of  Tully’s  Orations  by  him  in  manuscript. 

Taken  from  a  book  in  possession  of  Doctor  Daniel  E  Graham  which  is  in  the 
hand  writing  of  my  father. 

T  V  W  GRAHAM 
Goshen  September  1804* 


•See  footnote  on  following  page. 
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This  family  record  is  evidence  of  the  highest  and  most  incontrovertible  order  in  regard 
to  the  Rev.  John  Graham’s  parents  and  their  children,  and  his  birth  in  Armagh.  In  point 
of  time  it  is  the  earliest  statement  yet  found  on  these  matters  as  well  as  the  most  detailed, 
being  a  copy  taken  from  a  book  in  the  handwriting  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey2  Graham 
(1727-17%$),  eldest  son  of  the  Rev.  John*  Graham’s  second  marriage.  Also,  a  deed  by 
the  Rev.  John  Graham  in  January,  1730,  of  land  in  Stafford,  Conn.,  to  James  Campbell| 
is  confirmation  of  the  authenticity  of  the. family  data. 

But  who  then  was  Andrew  Graham,  the  father  of  the  Rev.  John,  born  “in  an  antient 
family  house  in  the  City  of  Glascow  1G58”?  A  letter  was  promptly  dispatched,  engaging 
a  genealogist  to  search  for  a  record  of  his  birth  or  baptism  in  Glasgow;  but  the  report  of 
the  search  was.  disappointing.  We  were  informed  that  of  the  two  churches  existing  in 
Glasgow  at  that  early  date  the  baptismal  records  of  but  one  have  been  preserved  and  that 
the  name.  Andrew  did  not  appear  either  in  the  records  for  1658  or  in  those  for  several 
years  preceding  and  following  that  date.  Nor  did  a  careful  review  of  our  copius  notes 
made  in  Scotland  on  the  Grahams  yield  even  a  clue  as  to  who  might  have  been  Andrew’s 
parents. 

Another  letter,  sent  to  Mr.  T.  G.  F.  Paterson,  curator  of  the  County  Museum  of  Armagh, 
Ireland,  asking  him  to  make  a  search  for  evidence  of  Andrew  Graham’s  family  and  the 
Masters  family  being  domiciled  in  Armagh  at  the  proper  date,  was  more  fruitful.  Mr. 
Paterson’s  prompt  reply  brought  a  transcript  from  a  record  concerning  land  held  by  the 
heirs  of  Andrew  Graham  which  reads  as  follows: 

Mullancreeves,  als  Lcggerhill  and  Broghnaslat.  They  contain  62  acres,  3  roods, 

Irish  plantation.  The  heirs  of  Andrew  Graham,  by  Walter  Masters  who  is  their 
uncle,  tennents.  This  is  good  land  and  well  inclosed  with  quick  sett  hedges  and 
is  near  the  town  of  Armagh,  and  upon  this  land  is  a  good  stone  house  with  5 
rooms  but  no  upper  floor.  There  is  a  very  good  mault  house  and  killne  which 
makes  about  500  barrclls  in  the  year.  A  very  good  barn,  cow  house  and  stable 
and  ye  teen’t  Walter  Masters  made  all  the  improvements  and  is  now  fencing  in 
about  a  rood  of  land  for  a  garden. 

According  to  Mr.  Paterson,  this  record  is  a  part  of  “  ‘observations  on  an  account  of  the 
lands  of  the  Archbishoprick  of  Armagh  in  the  year  1 703  by  Thomas  Ashe.’  Above  lands 
were  held  by  Tristam  Beresford  under  lease  for  twenty-one  years  from  May  1,  1693.  The 
lease  was  renewed  May  1,  1705.  The  same  account  shows  the  heirs  of  Andrew  Graham 
in  Ballyrea  townland,  holding  land  under  James  Maxwell.” 

Mr.  Paterson  continues:  “Unfortunately  I  do  not  know  where  Andrew  Graham  is 
buried.  If  there  was  a  stone  it  has,  I  am  afraid  sunk  Into  the  ground.  That  is  the  usual  fate 
of  stones  left  unattended  for  a  couple  of  centuries.  That  he  was  here  is  evident,  but  I  fear 
we  shall  not  be  able  to  obtain  much  information  regarding  him  as  he  did  not  hold  his 

♦Footnote  to  preceding  page:  Additions  and  corrections  to  the  paper:  Margaret  probably  married  Mr.  Echlein  of 
Drogheda.  John  remained  in  the  university,  studying  medicine  and  theology,  at  least  until  1714,  when  he  signed  the 
university  register.  Elizabeth,  daughter  of  John,  was  born  Sept.  2,  1720,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1775.  Robert  was  born 
Apr.  3,  1724.  John’s  first  wife,  Love,  died  Mar.  1,  1726.  Richard  Crouch  died  in  1771. 

Theodorous  Van  Wyck3  Graham,  who  copied  the  paper,  was  forty-five  years  old  in  1804  and  a  lawyer  in  Albany, 
N.Y.  He  was  probably  in  Goshen  for  a  family  gathering.  His  stepmother,  Mary  Graham- Allison,  who  had  married 
Gen.  William  Allison  after  the  death  of  her  first  husband,  Chauncey2  Graham,  was  living  in  Goshen;  and  Dr.  Daniel 
E.  Graham,  who  was  Theodorous’  half  brother  and  the  youngest  son  of  Chauncey2,  had  returned  from  V  irginia  and 
was  with  his  mother  in  Goshen. 

■^Stafford,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  Vol.  I,  p.  406. 
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Ancient  Town  of  Armagh 
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Old  Cathedral  of  Armagh 


hnds  directly  from  the  Primate  but  from  Tristram  Beresford  and  James  Maxwell  who 

‘  rr  the  Archbishop’s  chief  tenants.*  .  ^  „ 

1-or  two  hundred  years  Scotland  had  been  in  a  state  of  turmoil  with  constant  wars 
lic  "ecn  the  clans,  some  of  which  had  embraced  the  Presbyterian  faith  while  others  had 
■m  lined  loval  to  the  Catholic  Church.  After  the  accession  of  James,  son  of  Mary,  Queen 
r<r  Srnts  to  the  throne  of  England  as  James  I  and  to  the  throne  of  Scotland  as  James  \  , 

‘  political  situation  became  more  and  more  complicated  and  bitter  civil  wars  were  car- 
riedon  until  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  is,  of  course,  much  too  large  a  subject  to  be  more 
,lnn  mentioned  here.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  when  the  power  was  in  the  hands  Ox  the  Catholic 
or  of  the  English  Church  attempts  were  always  made  to  suppress  the  Presbyterians.  The 
English  Church  tried  to  force  her  liturgy  upon  the  Scotch  Kirk,  and  the  followers  o 

old  John  Knox  were  ever  ready  to  fight  for  their  faith.  .  . 

I  ike  many  other  Scotch  Presbyterians,  Andrew  Graham  fled  persecution  and  sought 
rrfu.TC  in  Ireland,  settling  in  the  ancient  town  of  Armagh.  The  town  was  founded  m  445 
bv  St.  Patrick,  who  built  a  small  church  and  monastery  there.  In  the  Middle  Ages  Armagh 
was  a  center  of  culture  and  had  one  of  the  great  universities  of  the  world.  But  m  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century  not  much  was  left  of  its  former  glory;  for  the  city  and  university  had  de¬ 
clined  during  the  successive  raids  of  the  Danes  and  the  English  and  the  later  feuds  between 

Protestants  and  Catholics.  .  .  , 

The  town  has  been  little  changed  since  Andrew  lived  there  in  the  seventeenth  century. 

The  houses  are  built  close  together  in  the  manner  of  ancient  cities,  and  the  streets  are 
narrow  and  paved  with  cobblestones.  On  one  of  the  hills  stands  the  old  Anglican  cathedral, 
reached  by  a  long  flight  of  steps  from  the  market-place.  The  names  of  the  principal  streets 

_ English  Irish,  and  Scot— date  back  to  the  time  when  the  University  divided  its  students 

according  to  the  country  from  which  they  came.  The  town  was  practically  taken  o\er 
by  the  students,  and  the  well-to-do  citizens  lived  in  the  suburbs. 

It  was  probably  about  1679  that  Andrew  Graham  married  Jane  Masters,  a  young  lady 
from  Staffordshire  in  England.”  The  genealogy  written  by  Chauncey?  Graham  says  that 
Andrew  had  an  estate,  but  this  was  not  quite  accurate  since  the  land  about  Armagh  was 
all  owned  by  the  Church.  Ten  children  were  born  to  Andrew  and  his  wife.  John,  born 
Sept.  20,  OS,  and  Oct.  1,  1694  NS,j  was  the  next  to  the  last  child.  Andrew  Graham  died 
in  1698,  and  the  five  young  children  who  survived  him  lived  with  their  mother  s  brother, 
Walter  Masters,  in  “the  good  stone  house  with  five  rooms  but  no  upper  floor.  The  house 


•All  the  land  around  Armagh  was  owned  by  the  Anglican  Church  and  could  not  be  sold  but  was ^ntedfrom  the 

Archbishop  on  long-term  leases,  usually  of  twenty-one  or  twenty-five  years  ura  1  1  '  tu„  sixteenth  century  in 

great  sheets  of  parchment,  and  the  leases  in  early  times  were  WTitten  in  Latin  an 

English. 

"t  From  325  A.D.  to  1582  the  so-called  Julian  calendar  was  used  throughout  the  Christian  world  The  Gregorian 
calendar,  adopted  by  the  Catholic  Church  in  1582,  changed  the  beginning  of  the  new  ^  J  Gq 

England,  in  difficulties  with  the  Church  of  Rome,  refused  to  adopt  the  Gregorian  ca.endar  official^  n^^rian 
>rars  later.  In  spite  of  the  change  in  England  not  being  official  until  1752,  many  pc  p  o  March  ^  indicating 
system.  Thus,  in  many  of  the  early  colonial  records  one  hnds  -‘double  dates”  during  January  t >  March  25,  £du»tmg 
that,  while  it  was  officially  still— for  example-1675,  some  people  considered  it  1G76.  Ihe  year  would  be  written 

Another  change  was  made,  for  it  was  found  that  the  Julian  system  of  measuring  exceeded  the •  U  time  Tin 
.  582  there  was  a  difference  of  ten  days.  “Thus  the  date  of  the  vernal  equinox  had  been  thrown  back,  by  that  time  Lin 
.  582],  from  Mar.  2 .  to  Mar.  1 1  and  the  calculations  for  Easter  were  thrown  out.  Therefore  PoP=  pregmy . XIII,  hen 
head  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  1582,  ordered  ten  days  to  be  dropped  out  ot  the  cakndar,  thus  rest  g 
equinox  to  its  accustomed  date,  Mar.  21.”  By  the  time  the  official  change  was  made  in  England J kh  is 
vh  a  difference  of  another  day-or  eleven  days.  Hence,  we  frequently  encounter  an  °S  (old  style)  date  whic^is 
eleven  davs  previous  to  a  NS  (new  stvle)  date.  The  change  was  made  in  England  by  roppi  3  mi ' ;vrew 

Vpt.  3,  rj-jl  (making  the  next  day  Sept.  14).  Searching  for  l'our  Ancestors ,  Gilbert  Harry  Doane,  (McGraw-Hill,  New 

York:  1937),  pp.  188-193. 
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was  probably  very  much  like  that  shown  in  the  accompanying  picture,  having  a  thatched 
roof  above  thick  walls  and  windows  reaching  to  the  floor.  The  house  is  typical  of  those 
built  for  many  years  before  and  after  the  Grahams  lived  in  Armagh,  and  many  of  them 
are  still  to  be  seen  in  the  countryside. 

The  children’s  education  was  begun  at  home;  and  when  the  boys  were  old  enough, 
they  were  sent  to  school.  Chauncey2  Graham  wrote  that  his  father  went  to  an  academy 
in  1 705  at  the  age  of  eleven.  1  his  academy  was  undoubtedly  the  one  at  Kill\  leagh,  a 
quaint  little  town  only  a  few  miles  from  Armagh,  to  which  were  sent  the  sons  of  Pres¬ 
byterians,  who  were  denied  an  education  at  either  Catholic  or  Church  of  England  schools. 
Francis  Hutcheson,  son  of  the  Presbyterian  minister  of  Armagh,  was  born  the  same  year 
as  John  and  attended  the  academy  at  Killyleagh  at  the  same  time.  Later  both  went  to 
the  University  of  Glasgow.* 

The  Grahams,  being  Presbyterians,  shared  the  hardships  of  all  dissenters.  Presbyterian 
ministers  were  not  allowed  to  teach,  to  celebrate  a  marriage,  or  to  exercise  many  other 
prerogatives  of  their  profession;  and  any  infringements  of  the  law's  were  punished  by 
imprisonment.  They  had  a  friend,  however,  in  Narcissus  Marsh,  who  was  Piimate  of 
the  Anglican  Church  in  Ireland  from  1702  to  x  7 1 3  anc^  lived  in  Armagh.  He  was  always 
ready  to  come  to  their  assistance  and  to  see  that  justice  was  done.  He  helped  and  en¬ 
couraged  the  schools  and  small  colleges  which  prepared  the  Scotch-Xrish  lads  for  entrance 
to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  the  university  usually  chosen  by  the  Scotch  in  Ireland 
because  of  its  accessibility.  Years  later,  one  of  John’s  grandsons  was  named  Narcissus, 
undoubtedly  in  grateful  memory  of  Narcissus  Marsh,  f 

At  least  twenty  continental  and  three  Scottish  universities  were  founded  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  usually  by  the  Pope,  whose  authority  extended  over  almost  all  of  Europe.  The 
University  of  St.  Andrews  was  the  first  university  in  Scotland,  established  in  1411.  The 
University  of  Glasgow  was  the  second,  founded  in  1451,  when  Pope  Nicholas  V,  at  the 
instance  of  James  II  of  Scotland,  issued  a  bull  dated  Jan  7,  1451,  erecting  in  the  city  of 
Glasgow  a  “ studiurn  generate .” 

Someone  writing  in  1574  said,  “There  is  no  place,  in  Europe,  comparable  to  Glasgow 
for  a  plentifull  and  gude  chepe  mercat  of  all  kind  of  langages  artes  and  sciences. How¬ 
ever  the  university  "did  not  meet  a  real  demand  in  the  country,  and  during  the  first  hun¬ 
dred  years  it  was  continually  on  the  verge  of  extinction.  There  were  never  more  than 
three  and  sometimes  only  two  regents  on  the  Arts  faculty.  Before  the  Reformation  the 
university  was  dependent  on  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  during  the  period  from 
the  Reformation  to  the  Revolution  (1560  to' 1625)  it  was  still  in  a  great  degree  subject 
to  ecclesiastical  influence. 

After  the  Revolution  the  university  underwent  a  greater  development  than  during  any 
previous  period  in  its  history.  ‘New  buildings  were  erected,  and  the  university  was  des¬ 
cribed  as  “the  chief  ornament  of  the  City,  a  magnificent  and  stately  fabrick,  consisting 
of  several  courts;  the  first  towards  the  city  is  of  hewn  stone  and  excellent  architecture, 
the  precincts  of  it  were  lately  enlarged  by  some  acres  of  ground,  purchased  for  it  by  the 
King  and  the  State,  and  it  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  city  by  a  very  high  wall.”§ 
These  buildings  are  no  longer  in  existence.  The  number  of  students,  which  before  the 

♦Francis  Hutcheson  was  a  philosopher  and  a  great  teacher.  His  biography,  Francis  Hutcheson ,  by  W.  R.  Scott 
(Cambridge,  England.  1900)  is  a  most  interesting  book. 

jHistoriral  Memoirs  of  the  City  of  Armagh  by  James  Stewart  of  Armagh.  Published  1819. 

J  Quoted  in  Francis  Hutcheson,  W.  R.  Scott,  p.  11. 

§  Ibid . ,  p.  13.  . 
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Narcissus  Marsh,  Primate  of  Ireland 


Revolution  may  have  been  120  or  150,  quickly  increased,  there  being  250  in  1696,  and 
400  in  1702.  The  change  from  Episcopacy  to  Presbyterianism  created  a  great  demand 
for  ministers,  and  for  some  years  brought  to  the  university  a  large  number  of  students 
both  in  arts  and  divinity.  When  this  temporary  demand  ceased  and  the  ranks  of  the 
ministry  were  filled,  the  students  continued  about  as  numerous  as  before. 

At  the  end  of  the  seventeenth  century  the  university  was  again  in  straitened  circum¬ 
stances,  owing  to  two  widely  different  causes; 

The  re-establishment  of  the  Episcopacy  after  the  Restoration  had  deprived  it  of  the 
greater  part  of  its  revenues  and  in  the  year  1701  the  College  was  in  a  pitiable  condition. 
The  staff  was  reduced  to  the  Principal,  one  Professor  of  Divinity  and  four  Regents  of 
Philosophy — “who  taught  Philosophy  and  Greek  by  turns,  one  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
but  without  any  fund  for  a  salary  and  no  other  Professor  of  any  sort  whatsoever.”  It  must 
be  remembered  too  that  a  second  cause  for  the  decadence  of  the  University  lay  in  the 
want  of  enlightenment  in  the  West  of  Scotland.  After  the  Revolution  “the  new  Professors 
were  more  remarkable  for  orthodoxy  and  zeal  than  for  literary  accomplishments.”  .  .  . 
This  want  of  culture  proved  a  much  greater  disadvantage  to  the  University  than  the  want 
of  funds.* * 

But  shortly  after  the  beginning  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  university  began  to  flourish 
again.  The  staff  was  increased  and  contained  representatives  of  the  old  and  new  tendencies 
in  education. 

Robert  Simson,  the  eminent  mathematician,  had  just  been  appointed.  Another  original 
teacher  was  the  Professor  of  Medicine,  John  Johnston  “a  free-liver  and,  what  was  more 
in  those  days,  a  free-thinker.”  .  .  .  Other  professors  were  Gerschom  Carmichael,  who  has 
left  an  honorable  name  as  a  thinker,  Alexander  Dunlop,  the  Professor  of  Greek,  who  was 
doing  all  that  lay  in  his  power  to  revive  the  study  of  his  subject,  and  John  Simpson,  the 
Professor  of  Divinity,  “a  man  of  more  culture  and  erudition  than  most  of  his  contempo¬ 
raries.”! 

John  entered  the  University  of  Glasgow  in  1707  at  the  age  of  thirteen  and  received  an 
A.M.  in  1 71 1.  (No  A.  B.  degrees  were  given  at  that  time.)  The  usual  courses  of  study  were 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  oratory,  logic,  ethics,  metaphysics,  physics,  mathematics — which 
included  geography  and  astronomy — and,  of  course,  Greek  and  Latin.  Latin  was  the 
language  employed  in  teaching — though  English  was  undoubtedly  resorted  to  on  oc¬ 
casions.  A  fine  was  denounced  against  those  who  spoke  Scottish.  “Teaching  was  to  a  large 
extent  carried  on  by  means  of  slow  lecturing-™- notes  dictated  by  the  regents  to  the  students 
(‘dictates’)— and  by  disputations  among  the  students  themselves,  supplemented  by  oral 
examinations,  comments,  criticisms,  and  explanations  by  their  teachers.”! 

There  were  over  four  hundred  students  when  John  attended  the  university.  Each  one 
entered  under  a  certain  regent  or  master,  who  instructed  him  and  who  was  responsible 
for  his  conduct.  All  students  were  required  to  wear  red  gowns,  and  the  masters  wore  black. 
At  meal  time  the  masters  sat  at  the  same  table  with  their  students,  and  at  night  saw  that 
their  charges  were  in  their  rooms  at  the  stipulated  hour.  They  accompanied  their  pupils 
to  church  for  the  Sunday  services  and  saw  to  it  that  they  did  not  neglect  their  Bible 
reading  and  prayers. 

After  John  received  his  A.M.  in  17x1,  he  remained  at  the  university  to  study  theology 


*  Francis  Hutcheson,  W.  R.  Scott,  p.  1 1 

t  History  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  1451  to  igog,  James  Coutts  (Glasgow,  1909),  p.  173. 

*  Francis  Hutcheson,  W.  R.  Scott,  p.  12. 
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Typical  house  in  Ulster  in  the  16th  Century 


and  medicine.  He  was  there  at  least  until  1714,  for  he  signed  the  register  of  the  University 
on  March  9  of  that  year.  He  may  have  remained  longer  as  students  might  sign  the  register 
at  any  time  during  their  residence  at  the  university.  After  his  signature,  John  wrote  Sc. 
Hib.,  an  abbreviation  for  Scotus  Hibernus  (Scotch-Irish).  I  hat  particular  abbreviation 
was  used  by  the  pupils  from  the  academy  at  Killyleagh  instead  of  the  more  usual  one, 
Scoto  Hib. 

Theology  and  medicine  were  invariably  studied  together  at  this  period.  A  physic  (herbs, 
etc.)  garden  was  planted  in  1 704  in  connection  with  botany,  and  this  was  the  beginning 
of  a  school  of  medicine  which  soon  became  an  active  and  ever-expanding  department  of 
the  university.  A  chair  of  medicine  was  established  in  1713,  and  almost  immediately  a 
lectureship  in  anatomy  was  added. 

Though  the  study  of  medicine  was  rudimentary,  the  study  of  theology  had  long  been 
charted  and  followed  a  traditional  pattern.  The  professors  of  theology  “were  required  to 
see  that  their  students  went  through  the  whole  body  of  theology  and  the  Holy  Scriptures, 
and  to  exercise  them  in  homilies  [sermons] ;  as  well  as  to  see  that  they  had  some  knowledge 
of  antiquity,  the  fathers,  councils,  ecclesiastical  history  and  chronology;  and  that  they 
were  proficient  in  Hebrew  and  Greek  and  had  some  touch  of  Chaldee  and  Syriac.  * 

Nothing  is  known  of  John’s  activities  between  the  time  he  left  the  university  and  the 
time  he  sailed  for  America  in  1718,  and  we  can  only  conjecture  what  moved  him  to  leave 
home  and  venture  forth  into  the  New  World.  The  Scotch  Presbyterians  were  not  welcome 
in  Ireland,  where  they  had  fled  from  an  inhospitable  Scotland;  nor  did  England  offer 
them  a  refuge.  John’s  parents  were  dead,  his  three  sisters  married,  and  his  young  brother 
in  the  navy.  His  outlook  as  a  minister  and  physician  anywhere  in  Scotland  or  Ireland 
was  exceedingly  poor.  Perhaps  during  his  university  days  he  was  incited  to  go  to  America, 
for  one  of  the  main  topics  of  conversation  among  the  Presbyterian  students  must  have 
been  the  persecution  of  their  sect  and  their  determination  to  mitigate  it  or  to  escape  it. 
At  any  rate,  he  joined  the  large  migration  of  Scotch-Irish  who  sailed  from  Ireland  for 
America  in  the  summer  of  1 7 1 8. 

With  this  our  knowledge  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham’s  parentage,  relatives,  and  early  life 
ends.  And  since  the  war  has  made  further  search  for  the  parentage  of  his  father  Andrew 
and  the  family  connections  of  our  Grahams  impossible  for  an  unpredictable  time,  reluc¬ 
tantly  this  genealogy  will  be  sent  to  press  with  the  problem  of  the  more  remote  ancestry 
of  our  progenitor  still  unsolved — a  legacy,  as  it  were,  to  later  researchers  who  may  be 
intrigued  by  it.  Looking  back  over  the  documents  and  notices  accumulated  in  our  study, 
it  seems  doubtful  whether  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  himself,  had  much  more  knowledge  of 
his  Scottish  connections  since  neither  his  children  nor  grandchildren,  not  to  mention 
later  descendants,  have  left  any  indication  of  knowing  a  definite  line  of  descent  going  back 
beyond  his  father  Andrew.  Nor  is  this  strange  when  we  remember  that  he  was  but  four 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  father’s  death  and  was  brought  up  in  Ireland  in  the  family  of 
his  English  relatives  (the  Masters.). 

Yet,  in  closing  this  chapter  of  his  life,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to  note  which  branches  ol  the 
Graham  clan  appear  from  our  studies  to  offer  the  most  promising  field  for  further  research 
on  the  problem.  Naturally  they  are  the  less  prominent  and  less  well-documented  branches 
and  families,  of  whom  no  representatives  are  now  to  be  found  in  the  Peerages  and  Landed 
Gentrys  of  Scotland  and  Ireland.  These  are  (1)  The  smaller  families  claimed  to  be  of  the 
Montrose  family  but  whose  connection  with  it  is  not  definitely  known.  (2)  The  Grahams 


* History  of  the  University  of  Glasgow,  James  Coutts,  p.  149. 
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University  of  Glasgow.  Courts  and  Buildings 
by  Captain  John  Slezer,  R.A.,  1693 


f  Knockdolian,  recognized  cadets  of  the  Montrose  family.  (3)  Cadets  of  the  Mcntcith 
Grahams  even  though,  in  the  light  of  such  information  as  we  now  have,  the  chance  ot 
1'  Rcv.’john  Graham  having  been  descended  from  this  family  seems  infinitely  small. 
Of  these  the  Knockdolian  Grahams  have  especially  appealed  to  us  as  warranting  further 
„,dv  because  of  their  intimate  relations  with  the  main  line  of  the  Montrose  fami  y 
—which  included  regular  service  at  the  Castle  of  Mugdock  in  Sterlingshire  (the  main  seat 
of  the  family  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries);  their  holding  of  the  lands 
of  Auchincloich,  also  in  Sterlingshire;  the  marriage  of  Robert  Graham,  head  of  the  Rnock- 
,1(,iian  line  in  the  sixteenth  century  to  Christian,  daughter  of  William,  second  Earl  ot 
Montrose;  and  finally  the  fact  that  the  names  John,  Robert,  Andrew,  and  Gilbert  (names 
commonly  found  among  John’s  descendants)  were  used  in  every  generation  in  the  Knock¬ 
dolian  line,  while  there  is  no  record  of  their  using  the  names  constantly  met  with  in  other 
branches  of  the  Montrose  family  such  as  James,  Alexander,  and  Mungo.  Unfortunately, 
followin'1-  the  sale  of  almost  all  of  their  properties  before  November  of  1625  to  John  third 
Earl  of  Montrose,  almost  no  mention  of  the  Knockdolian  Grahams  is  found,  save  dui  ing 
the  brief  period  when  the  Grahams  of  Dougalston,  cadets  of  the  Knockdohans,  had  that 
ancient  possession  of  the  Graham  clan. 

Whether  our  Grahams  are  derived  from  the  Knockdolians  or  not,  there  may  yet  come 
from  some  one  of  the  manv  charter  chests,  whose  papers  are  slowly  being  turned  over  to 
libraries  or  to  the  Lord  Lyons  office,  the  solution  of  this  problem  m  ancestry.  May  good 
fortune  attend  a  later  searcher. 
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New  Hampshire  and  Stratford,  Connecticut 


Large  groups  of  Scotch-Irish  emigrated  to  America  in  the  summer  of  1718.  Charles 
Knowles  Bolton  in  his  Scotch-Irish  Pioneers ,  the  only  book  which  gives  any  specific 
^details  of  the  five  ships  which  brought  these  immigrants,  states  that  the  brigantine 
Robert  sailed  from  Glasgow  and  Belfast,  bringing  the  future  settlers  of  New  Hampshire,  and 
arrived  in  Boston,  Aug.  4,  1718  O.S.  This  is  the  accepted  date  of  John’s  arrival,  based  on 
family  records.  Furthermore,  inasmuch  as  John  was  living  in  Armagh,  it  is  likely  that  he 
sailed  from  the  nearby  port  of  Belfast.  According  to  Bolton,  the  other  ships  sailed  from 
Londonderry  and  Dublin,  ports  which  were  far  distant  from  Armagh.  Also,  John  must 
have  had  friends  among  Glasgow  families,  which  may  have  influenced  him  in  his  choice 
of  boat  and  in  his  destination. 

On  their  arrival  in  Boston,  the  party  broke  up  and  scattered.  Some  remained  in  Boston 
and  were  welcomed  there  by  the  authorities,  who  were  anxious  to  introduce  the  weaving 
of  linen  into  the  colonies.  There  is  an  amusing  account  of  how  these  expert  Scotch-Irish 
weavers  gave  instruction  on  the  Boston  Common.  Some  of  the  party  went  to  Worcester, 
Mass,  but  the  largest  number  went  to  New  Hampshire,  a  colony  which  was  being  rapidly 
settled,  and  founded  there  the  towns  of  Windham,  Antrim  and  Londonderry. 

.When  John  arrived  in  Boston,  his  first  care  was  to  ask  for  an  examination  by  a  council 
of  ministers.  He  was  accepted  as  qualified  and  licensed  to  preach.  He,  like  his  forebears, 
belonged  to  the  Presbyterian  Church.  Presbyterianism  was  the  dominant  sect  in  New 
^ork,  New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  and  South  Carolina;  but  it  had  not  gained  a  foothold  in 
New  England.  The  first  settlers  in  Massachusetts  were  all  staunch  Congregationalists,  who 
were  sternly  opposed  to  the  rule  of  the  presbyters  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  as  it  smacked 
of  the  rule  of  the  episcopacy  of  the  Church  of  England  which  they  had  come  so  far  to  es- 
cape.  John  was  obliged  to  accept  the  situation  in  which  he  found  himself  and  became  a 
member  of  the  Congregational  Church. 

After  examination  and  acceptance,  a  ministerial  candidate  was  given  a  year’s  probation. 
1  he  regulations  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  were  strict,  the  candidate  being  allowed  to 
preach  or  to  read  sermons  but  not  to  administer  the  sacraments.  In  the  Congregational 
C  hurch  the  rules  were  much  broader;  and  an  applicant  who  was  accepted  and  approved 
was  allowed  during  the  year  of  probation  not  only  to  preach  but  to  baptize,  celebrate  the 
Lord  s  Supper  and  officiate  at  marriages.  When  the  year  of  probation  was  over,  a  candidate 
could  then  be  ordained  and  put  in  charge  of  a  church. 
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Immediately  after  his  examination,  John  was  sent  to  New  Hampshire  as  chaplain  to  the 
forts  which  the  state  of  Massachusetts  had  established  in  several  towns  near  the  coast. 
The  forts  were  primitive  affairs — merely  two-story  block  houses  with  a  palisade  surround¬ 
ing  the- settlement — but  they  served  to  defend  the  people  against  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois 
Indians. 

John  also  preached  in  a  number  of  churches  in  the  neighborhood;  and,  as  the  church 
in  Kingston  was  without  a  minister,  he  spent  considerable  time  in  that  town.  There  he 
met  Love  Sanborn,  whom  he  married  Jan.  8,  1719/20,  about  a  year  after  his  arrival  in 
New  Hampshire.  The  marriage  was  performed  by  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Rogers  and  was 
registered  in  Kingston.  (All  such  records  are  now  kept  in  Concord,  N.  H.).  Love  was  the 
third  daughter  of  Captain  Jonathan  Sanborn  and  Elizabeth  Shcrburn  of  Kingston  and 
was  born  Aug.  30,  1 702,  in  Exeter,  N.  H.  She  was  named  for  her  maternal  grandmother. 
Love  Hutchins.  Love  is  an  unusual  name  confined  almost  entirely  to  the  Sanborn  and 
Graham  families. 

The  Sanborn  family  was  one  of  the  oldest  and  best  known  in  the  state.  John  Sanborn, 
the  emigrant,  son  of  John  Sanborn  and  Anne  Bachelor,  was  born  in  1620  in  England.  He 
came  to  this  country  with  his  widowed  mother  Anne  and  her  father,  the  Rev.  Stephen 
Bachelor,  whose  wife  Helen  was  bom  in  1561  and  died  early  in  1632  in  England.  After 
her  death,  the  family  sailed  June  5,  1632,  on  the  William  Francis  and  settled  in  Hampton, 
N.  H.  John  Sanborn  married  (1)  Mary  Tuck,  who  died  Dec.  30,  1668.  He  married  (2) 
the  widow  Margaret  (Page)  Moulton,  daughter  of  Robert  Page.  She  died  July  13,  1699. 
A  prominent  man  in  the  colony,  John  was  made  freeman  Oct.  1 1,  1685,  and  for  many 
years  was  a  selectman  and  representative  to  the  General  Court.  His  son  by  his  second 
wife,  Captain  Jonathan  Sanborn,  was  born  in  1675.  He  married  Elizabeth  Sherburn, 
and  it  was  their  daughter  Love  who  married  the  Rev.  John  Graham.* 

Elizabeth  Shcrburn  was  the  daughter  of  Samuel  Sherburn  and  Love  Hutchins.  Samuel 
Sherburn,  son  of.  Henry  Sherburn  and  Rebecca  Gibbons,  was  bom  in  1638  and  died  in 
1691.  He  married  in  1668  Love  Hutchins,  who  was  bom  in  1645  ar:d  died  in  1739.  Her 
parents  were  John  and  Frances  Hutchins.  John  Hutchins  was  born  in  1604  and  died  in 
1674  in  Haverhill,  Mass.  In  1635  he  was  one  of  the  founders  of  Newbury,  Mass. 

The  first  child  of  John  and  Love  Graham  was  bom  Sept.  2,  1720,  in  Kingston,  N.H., 
and  was  named  Elizabeth  for  her  maternal  grandmother.  Her  birth  was  registered  in 
Kingston.  Their  second  child  was  bom  Aug.  22,  1722,  in  Exeter,  N.H.,  and  was  called 
John  for  his  father. 

The  young  minister  did  not  take  root  in  New  Hampshire.  He  did  not  acquire  any  land, 
and  -he  was  not  given  charge  of  a  church.  Having  now  two  children,  he  felt  obliged  to 
establish  himself  so  that  he  could  provide  a  home  for  his  family.  In  the  fall  of  1722,  there¬ 
fore,  he  started  on  a  pilgrimage- into  Connecticut  in  search  of  a  parish.  He  left  his  family 
in  Kingston,  probably  with  his  wife’s  family. 

•  In  the  church  records  of  Stafford,  Conn.,  we  find  the  following  in  his  own  writing: 

On  Tuesday,  December  ye  18,  1722,  Mr.  John  Graham,  a  candidate  for  ye  min¬ 
istry  (from  Ireland)  in  his  travels  from  ye  eastern  parts  of  New  England  (where 
he  had  preached  some  years)  into  this  Colony  of  Connecticut,  was  providentially 
cast  into  this  town  of  Stafford  whence  he  tarried  that  night,  and  next  morning 

♦Reference  for  the  Sanborn  family:  Genealogy  of  the  Family  of  Sanborne  or  Sanborn  in  England  and  America ,  V.  C.  San¬ 
born  (Concord,  N.H.:  Rumford  Press,  1899). 
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being  invited  by  Mr.  Josiah  Standish  (one  of  the  Committee),  he  preached  there 
the  next  Sabbath. 

It  was  a  new  little  settlement,  with  a  church  just  completed,  into  which  John  had 
stumbled  or,  perhaps,  had  been  “providentially  cast.”  Stafford,  picturesquely  situated  in 
the  valley  of  the  Willimantie  River  between  two  almost  parallel  ranges  of  hills,  is  in 
Tolland  County,  about  twenty  miles  northeast  of  Hartford,  Conn.  The  town  was  legally 
created  in  May,  1718,  by  a  resolution  of  the  General  Assembly  of  Connecticut  and  “laid 
out  on  the  contents  of  seven  miles  square.”  By  October,  1719,  the  founders  of  the  town — 
ten  men  from  Massachusetts  and  two  from  England — had  arrived,  divided  the  land,  and 
planned  the  town.  The  first  public  meeting  was  held  in  May,  1720.  Lots  were  drawn  for 
land,  and  the  first  chance  was  the  minister’s,  this  being  simply  a  reservation  of  land  “for 
pious  uses.”  On  Dec.  ix,  1721,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  meeting-house  “forty-four  foots 
in  length,  and  forty  foots  in  breadth,  and  twenty-four  between  joints.”  The  ensuing  year, 
1722,  opened  rigorously  and  the  severe  weather  perhaps  suggested  thoughts  of  economy, 
for  in  January  it  was  resolved  to  build  the  meeting-house  “four  foots  shorter  and  four 
fools  narrower”  than  formerly  voted.* 

At  the  end  of  the  year,  just  as  the  church  was  completed,  arrived  the  minister!  On  Dec. 
28,  1722,  five  days  after  John  had- preached  his  first  sermon,  it  was  agreed  to  “hire  Mr. 
Graham  to  preach  to  us  for  a  month.”  Before  his  probation  period  expired  he  was  regu¬ 
larly  called.  The  emolument  offered  him  was  tempting.  It  was  voted  to  give  Mr.  Graham, 
“sixty  pounds  the  first  year,  and  to  add  to  his  salary  five  pounds  a  year  till  it  come  to 
eighty  pound”;  also  to  give  Mr.  Graham  “the  right  of  land  sequestered  to  the  first  minister 
that  shall  settle  in  Stafford”;  furthermore,  to  give  Mr.  Graham  “a  day’s  labor  each  year 
of  the  men  from  sixteen  years  olde  upward”;  and,  moreover,  to  give  Mr.  Graham  “the 
value  of  one  hundred  pounds  in  building.”  Mr.  Graham  accepted  the  offer. 

About  a  month  later,  in  February,  1723,  the  Rev.  John  Graham  appeared  at  a  town 
meeting  and  “offered  several  things  for  the  clearing  of  scandals  that  had  been  cast  upon 
his  name,  all  of  which  was  accepted  by  a  full  and  free  vote  of  the  town.”  The  records  do 
not  disclose  what  was  the  nature  of  the  “scandals.”  To  emphasize  the  good  feeling  thus 
restored,  he  donated  twenty  pounds  to  be  deducted  from  his  promised  salary  toward  the 
building  of  the  meeting-house.  This  the  town  “thankfully  excepted”  and  in  return  voted 
to  build  the  minister  a  “house  twenty- foot  square  with  a  chimney  space  and  a  cellar.” 

Now  that  John  was  settled  over  a  church,  arrangements  were  made  for  his  ordination. 

1  he  ordination  sendee  in  the  Congregational  Church  was  conducted  by  the  ministers  of 
the  neighboring  churches.  The  usual  routine  was  that  one  of  the  visiting  ministers  opened 
the  meeting  by  prayer  and  another  served -as  scribe.  The  sermon  was  preached  either  by 
the  candidate  or  by  one  of  the  ministers.  After  the  sermon  the  charge  was  given,  and  the 
ordination  prayer  offered.  The  candidate  was  then  given  the  right  hand  of  fellowship,  and 
the  service  closed  with  a  prayer  and  benediction. 

John  Graham  was  ordained  May  29,  1723,  in  Stafford  and  at  the  service  he  preached 
his  own  ordination  sermon,  the  title  of  which  was  The  Obligations  which  the  Profession  of  the 
Christian  Religion  lays  Men  under  to  Depart  from  Iniquity .  His  text  was  from  II  Timothy  2:19, 

Let  every  one  that  nameth  the  name  of  Christ  depart  from  iniquity.”  When  the  sermon 
was  printed  several  years  later,  Mr.  Timothy  Edwards  of  Windsor  wrote  a  preface,  and  it 


Quotations  about  Stafford  are  from  the  church  records  and  the  minutes  of  the  town  meetings,  which  are  kept  in 
the  small  town  hall  consisting  of  two  rooms,  heated  by  a  stove. 
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is  stated  that  he  was  “the  Reverend  Presbyter  that  gave  him  his  charge.”  An  abstract  of 
the  preface  and  sermon  is  given  in  the  appendix,  page  i. 

On  May  22,  1723,  a  week  before  the  ordination,  the  church  had  been  organized  with 
ten  male  and  thirteen  female  members.  After  the  ordination  and  the  general  rejoicing 
attendant  thereupon  John  Graham  and  his  wife  Love  took  their  place  in  the  community, 
and  daily  life  went  on  in  its  accustomed  groove.  The  minister  was  largely  paid  in  kind, 
provisions,  and  work  rather  than  in  money.  He  was  thus  freed  from  some  of  the  time- 
consuming  tasks  by  which  life  was  maintained  in  this  pioneer  town.  At  a  meeting  held  on 
Dec.  30,  1723,  it  was  ordered  “that  every  man  pay  in  his  rate  [to  Mr.  Graham]  two  bushels 
of  grain  apiece,  one  of  English  and  the  other  of  Indian,”  also  that  “every  man  who  fails 
of  doing  his  day’s  work  for  Mr.  Graham,  according  to  vote,  he  shall  pay  three  shillings  by 
way  of  rate.”  Later,  on  Dec.  28,  1724,  it  was  voted  to  let  drop  the  day’s  work  for  the 
minister  “and  to  find  him  in  firewood  instead.” 

On  Apr.  3,  1724,  the  family  at  the  parsonage  was  increased  by  the  birth  of  another  son, 
Robert,  named  for  his  uncle  who  was  serving  in  the  British  navy.  Just  how  the  Rev.  John 
Graham,  his  wife,  and  three  children  could  have  stowed  themselves  in  a  “house  twenty 
foot  square,  with  a  chimney  space  and  a  cellar”  is  a  mystery. 

Evidently  the  life  was  too  hard  for  the  minister’s  young  wife,  for  Love  Graham  died  on 
Mar.  1,  1725/26,  after  the  birth  of  stillborn  twins.*  She  was  buried  with  the  babies  in  the 
little  cemetery  near  the  church. 

In  1726  the  town  was  thrown  into  confusion  by  rumors  of  trouble  with  the  Indians  on 
the  Canadian  border.  Philip  Schuyler  of  Albany  wrote  to  Governor  Cox  of  Connecticut 
warning  him  that  the  French  were  assisting  the  Indians.  All  Connecticut  towns  were 
ordered  to  arm  and  keep  watch,  but  no  trouble  developed.  However,  that  year  a  “blighte” 
fell  on  the  crops,  and  the  next  winter  “the  people  were  in  a  perishing  and  suffering  condi¬ 
tion,”  not  only  in  Stafford  but  in  all  the  neighboring  towns. 

It  was  a  trying  predicament  in  which  the  young  minister  found  himself  after  the  death  of 
his  wife.  In  the  small  town  of  Stafford  it  was  undoubtedly  difficult  to  find  anyone  to  care 
for  his  three  children  and  to  keep  his  house,  so  it  is  not  surprising  that  he  should  have 
immediately  set  about  looking  for  a  wife.  He  found  her  in  Hadley,  Mass., — Abigail 
Ghauncey,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncey  and  Sarah  Blackleech.  J  They  were 
married  Sept.  12,  1726;  and  the  marriage  is  recorded  in  the  church  in  Stafford,  it  being 
the  custom  then  to  register  marriages  in  the  home  town  of  the  husband. 

Abigail  was  born  Nov.  13,  1701.  All  her  life  she  had  been  accustomed  to  the  struggles 
and  privations  of  a  minister’s  family  in  a  frontier  town;  but,  according  to  a  letter  which 
she  wrote  to  her  uncle,  J  she  found  conditions  very  hard  in  Stafford.  It  is  a  little  difficult  to 
understand  why  there  was  so  much  suffering  in  the  minister’s  family,  for  the  Rev.  John 
had  considerable  property  and  evidently  had  cattle.  His  earmark  is  recorded  as  “a  half 
crox  on  the  upper  side  of  the  right  ear  and  a  half  crox  on  the  under  side  of  the  left  ear.” 
On  Mar.  12,  1 724,  it  had  been  “voted  to  build  Mr.  Graham  a  barn  thirty  feet  long  and 
twenty-five  feet  wide”  for  his  cattle;  and  Josiah  Standish,  David  Root,  and  Samuel 
Chapman  were  appointed  a  committee  to  build  the  barn. 

As  usual  in  pioneer  towns,  there  were  difficulties  about  raising  the  minister’s  salary.  At 
a  town  meeting  held  Apr.  30,  1728,  it  was  voted  to  send  a  petition  to  the  General  Assembly 

♦Richard  Crouch2  Graham’s  notebook. 

f  For  Abigail  Chauncey’s  family  history,  see  pp.  50.52. 

JFor  her  letter,  see  p.  23. 
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Ancestry  of 

ABIGAIL  CHAUNCEY 

(I) 


GEORGE  CHAUNCEY 

1  of  Newplace  and 


Yardley-Bury, 

Hertfordshire, 

CHARLES 

England 

CHAUNCEY 

d  1627 

bp  Nov  15  1592 

Hcrt,  England 

AGNES  WELSH 

d  Feb  19  167*  widow  of  Edward 


Humberstone 


Rev. 

ISRAEL  CHAUNCEY 


ABIGAIL  GHAUNCEY 

b  Nov  13  1701  in 
Hadley,  Mass, 
d  about  1784  in 
Southbury,  Conn. 

m  Sept  13  1726 
Rrv.  John  Graham 
b  Sept  20  1694  O.S 
d  Dec  1 1  1774 


Rev. 

ISAAC  CHAUNCEY 

Sb  Oct  5  1670 
in  Stratford 
d  May  2  1745 
in  Hadley 

Mass. 


m(i)  1697  c. 
Sarah  Blackleach 

01(2)  Widow 
Abiel  Metcalf 


b  in  1644  in 
Scituate,  Mass, 
d  Mar  14  1703 
in  Stratford,  Ct. 

m(i)  Jan  8  1667/8 
Mary  Nichols 
m(2)  Nov  J 1  1684 
Sarah  Hudson 


m  Mar  17  1630 
CATHERINE  EYRE 


d  Jan  23  1667 


ISAAC  NICHOLS 


MARY  NICHOLS 

b  Feb  2  1647/8 
d  before  1684 


ROBERT  EYRE 

j  of  Sarum,  Wilts, 
England 

ANN  STILL 


JOHN  STILL 

Bishop  of 
Bath  and 
Wells 


Sergt. 

FRANCIS  NICHOLS 


b  1620  in 
England 
d  Oct  1695  in 
Stratford 

m  Feb  25  1646 
MARGARET  WASH¬ 
BURN  (?}Schuman(?) 


b  in  England  !595 
d  about  1650 
in  Stratford,  Conn. 


m(i) 

SARAH 

BLACKLEACH 

b  1682  c. 
d  June  29  1720 
Hadley,  Mass. 


RICHARD 

BLACKLEACH 

fb  in  England  1654 
d  Sept  4  1731 
in  Stratford,  Conn. 

m  Dec  8  1680  in 
New  Haven,  Conn. 


JOHN  HUDSON 


ABIGAIL  HUDSON 

b  Mar  25  1654 
d  Mar  10  1712/13 


b  in  England 
d  Oct  14  1690 
New  Haven 
m  Sept  2  1651 

ABIGAIL  TURNER 

b  in  Eng. 


NATHANIEL 

TURNER 


b  in  England 
d  1630;  lived 
in  Lynn,  Mass, 
and  New  Haven, 
Conn. 
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.I'kiiiR  that  the  tax  for  the  minister’s  salary  be  levied  upon  land  only  and  that  it  be  col- 
In  ted  from  absentee  owners  as  well  as  from  those  living  in  the  town.  As  no  action  was  taken 
bv  the  Assembly,  Mr.  Graham  joined  the  selectmen  in  sending  a  second  petition  as  follows: 

To  the  Honrble  The  Governr,  Deputy  Govr  Councel  &  Representatives  in  Gen11 
Assembled. 

The  Humble  Prayer  of  the  Minister  &  Selectmen  in  the  behalf  and  by  the 
appointment  of  the  Inhabitants  of  the  Town  of  Stafford. 

Right  Honrble  and  Well  Respected 

We  would  with  humble  Importunity  repeat  our  Request  laid  before  at  ye  Last 
May  Session. — Whereas  a  great  part  of  the  Land  of  this  Township  is  conveyed 
into  the  hands  of  Nonresident  Gentlemen,  &  mostly  to  these  of  the  Province,  & 
many  of  our  former  inhabitants  are  moved  off  whereby  our  hands  are  weakened, 

&  very  little  prospect  of  others  coming  in ;  And  a  considerable  number  of  our 
handfull  at  this  day,  about  to  remove  from  us  to  a  new  plantation  that  Lyes  north 
of  us  in  the  Province,  their  reason  for  which  they  declare  to  be  the  greatness  of 
our  taxes,  barely  our  minister’s  Sailary  for  this  year  arising  to  Eleven  pence  half 
penny  upon  the  pound;  And  if  all  these  go  that  at  present  design  to  leave  us,  it 
will  be  considerably  worse  on  such  as  remain;  and  being  at  first  but  men  of  Slen¬ 
der  estates  when  we  setled,  &  Providence  Sending  one  year  of  Scarcity  after  an¬ 
other  upon  us,  &  a  close  &  hard  w'inter  past  Slaying  many  of  our  creatures  & 
followed  by  a  late  &  cold  Spring,  &  a  drought  in  the  Summer,  whereby  we  are 
still  more  &  more  reduced,  we  apprehend  our  Selves  altogether  unable  to  Sup¬ 
port  the  Gospel  ministry  amongst  us.  And  therefore  our  prayer  to  this  Honrble 
&  August  Assembly  is  that  you  would  graciously  be  pleased  to  Care  for  us  (that 
So  our  minister  may  nor  be  necessitated  to  leave  us)  &  that  by  granting  us  a  tax 
for  five  years  of  Eight  Shillings  pr  hundred  Acres  thro’out  the  Township  which 
will  amount  to  our  minister’s  Sallary  of  80^  yearly,  payable  either  on  the  first  of 
January  or  of  July  which  are  our  Stated  days  of  paym1  to  our  minister  and  we 
would  pray  that  if  Such  tax  be  Granted,  you  would  be  pleased  to  order  it  pay¬ 
able  Immediately  to  our  Minister  by  the  Collector  for  the  time  being;  And 
whereas  Some  of  our  Collect1^  have  thought  themselves  no  ways  obliged  to  gather 
Such  tax  without  payment  for  their  travel,  we  would  therefore  pray  the  Honred 
Court  to  give  Directions  in  that  case  to  the  Collect1^.  We  hope  the  Honrble  Court, 
weighing  the  Premises,  will  look  upon  our  prayer  as  Reasonable,  as  also  farther 
Considering  Such  a  Small  bounty  yearly  from  each  non  residing  proprietor  is  but 
very  little  in  comparison  of  the  yearly  advancement  of  their  lands  by  our  inhabit- 
ing,  &  but  little  to  what  their  estates  must  loose  by  the  minister’s  leaving  us  (which 
is  more  than  probable)  will  be  the  Consequence  of  Rejecting  our  prayer,  as  to 
what  Concerns  our  Meeting  house  that  we  will  endeavour  to  go  throw  with  our 
Selves. — 
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Desiring  God  May  preside  in  the  midst  of  you,  &  Counsell,  Direct  &  bless  you 
in  all  yr  Administrations,  we  remain  w*  all  Dutifull  regards,  Right  HonrbIe  &  Well 
Respected 

JOHN  GRAHAM  Minisff 


yr  Humble  Petitioners 
Stafford  8br  nth.  1728* 


BENJAMIN  HOWARD  [Select  men 
SAMll  BLOGGET  [by  order  of 
SAMll  WARNER  [the  Town 


Abigail’s  first  child  was  born  Aug.  28,  1727,  and  was  named  Chauncey;  and  her  second 
son,  Andrew,  was  born  Jan.  28,  1729. 

Toward  the  end  of  1729  the  Rev.  John  asked  for  leave  of  absence  urging  “providential 
reasons.”  His  request  and  reasons  for  it  were  duly  considered;  and  at  a  town  meeting 
held  Nov.  3,  1729,  with  Jonathan  Rood  as  moderator,  was  voted  “that  ye  towne  wifi 
submit  to  ye  conduct  of  divine  providence  in  leading  Mr.  Graham  to  be  absent  from  us 
for  a  season,  be  it  for  ye  space  of  twelve  months  to  take  care  of  his  temporal  concerns  in 
Ireland,  it  being  still  provided  that  he  supply  ye  pulpit  with  a  person  qualified  to  dispense 
all  ye  ordinances  of  ye  Gospel  to  us,  in  his  absence.”  One  wonders  what  would  have 
happened  if  the  town  had  voted  not  to  submit  to  the  “conduct  of  Divine  Providence.” 

The  record  is  mutilated  where  John  explains  his  reasons  for  going  to  Ireland,  but  the 
temporal  concerns  probably  had  to  do  with  the  lease  of  land  on  which  he  had  lived  with 
his  brother  and  sisters  and  his  uncle  Walter  Masters  after  the  death  of  his  father.  Leases 
were  usually  made  for  twenty-one  or  twenty-five  years  and  had  to  be  renewed  or  disposed 
of  when  they  expired.  The  leases  on  the  land  at  Mullancreeves,  Leggerhill,  and  Broghnaslet 
(near  Armagh),  first  dated  May  1,  1693,  had  been  renewed  May  1,  1705.  John  Graham’s 
trip  to  Ireland  tw enty-fiv e  years  later  probably  concerned  the  lease  of  this  property.  It 
has  not  been  possible  to  discover  which  members  of  the  family,  if  any,  were  living  there 
at  the  time  of  John’s  visit  nor  what  ultimately  became  of  the  land.  Now  (1942)  with  Great 
Britain  at  war  there  is  no  possibility  of  pursuing  this  question  further,  for  all  old  records  are 
put  away  for  safekeeping. 

As  Mr.  Graham  was  given  a  year’s  leave  of  absence  he  probably  returned  to  his  parish 
at  the  end  of  1730.  When  he  resumed  his  ministerial  duties,  he  evidently  found  his  relations 
with  the  church  in  a  very  unsatisfactory  condition.  At  a  town  meeting  held  Feb.  15,  1731, 
a  committee  consisting  of  Josiah  Standish  and  John  Warner  were  chosen  to  go  to  Mr. 
Graham  and  request  him  to  signify  to  the  Town  what  made  him  so  uneasy  and  to  propose 
some-method  to  the  Town  whereby  they  might  make  things  more  comfortable  for  him.” 
At  the  meeting  it  was  also  voted  to  raise  a  tax  of  £10  to  provide  Mr.  Graham  with  firewood 
for  the  year  and  to  give  William  Orcutt  £10  to  procure  firewood  for  the  minister  for  the 
ensuing  year.  On  Mar.  1,  1731,  another  meeting  was  held  and  a  committee  appointed  to 
hear  a  complaint  that  Mr.  Graham  was  to  make  against  the  town.  Action  was  taken 
concerning  the  completion  of  the  minister’s  barn.  One  of  his  complaints  may  have  been 
the  length  of  time  which  had  passed  since  March,  1724,  when  the  bam  was  begun,  it 
still  being  unfinished  in  1731. 

Mr.  Graham  seems  shortly  after  this  to  have  left  the  parish,  for  at  a  meeting  held  on 
9j  i73G  arrangements  were  made  with  Mr.  Dickinson  to  act  as  temporary  minister. 
The  church  troubles  grew  to  such  dimensions  that  the  parish  could  no  longer  handle  them; 


♦MS.  in  Connecticut  Archives  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 
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and  at  a  town  meeting  Dee.  4,  1732,  it  was  voted  that  Deacon  Standish  and  Samuel  War¬ 
ner  should  go  to  the  Association  at  their  next  meeting  in  Hartford  to  lay  before  it  the 
circumstances  of  the  church  and  town  with  reference  to  their  minister  and  to  receive  the 
Association’s  answers  to  the  questions  of  the  church.  A  letter  from  Abigail  to  her  uncle, 
die  Rev.  Nathaniel  Chauncey  of  Durham,  Conn.,  probably  written  in  1732,  states  the 
case  clearly. 

Rev.  Sir:  As  you  are  my  kinsman,  I  hope,  if  it  lies  in  the  power  of  your  hand  to 
help  me  under  difficulties  and  straits,  you  will  not  be  wanting.  The  case,  in  a 
word,  is  this.  Mr.  Graham  was  minister  of  Stafford  when  we  wei'e  married.  There 
we  some  years  underwent  such  pinching  straits  as  would  make  your  heart  bleed 
did  I  relate  them  to  you.  But  he  could  not  entertain  thoughts  of  leaving  them, 
but  hoped  every  year  it  would  be  better  the  next,  till  at  last  it  came  to  that,  that 
we  could  not  get  bread  to  eat.  We  have  not  had  a  morsel  to  eat  for  five  or  six  days 
at  a  time,  but  when  my  children  have  cried  for  supper  I  have  been  obliged,  night 
■  after  night,  to  sing  them  to  sleep,  having  nothing  to  give  them.  When  things  came 
to  this  pass  Mr.  Graham  laid  his  case  before  the  Association.  They  advised  him  to 
call  a  council,  which  he  did,  regularly,  according  to  our  platform,  consisting  of  ten 
churches.  The  council  dismissed  him,  and  since  he  left  that  place  the  people  have 
sued  him  in  an  action  of  three  hundred  pounds  damage  for  breaking  his  minis¬ 
terial  convenant  with  them.  In  the  inferior  court  he  denied  their  jurisdiction,  but 
the  court  overruled,  upon  which  he  appealed  to  the  superior  court,  and  there  he 
renewed  his  plea,  and  the  judges  have  not  given  in  whether  it  belongs  to  them  or 
not.  Mr.  Graham  is  resolved  never  to  submit  to  them.  He  says  that  as  a  minister 
he  is  sued,  and  as  such  he  knows  no  civil  judges.  It  is  a  covenant  on  his  side  pure¬ 
ly  spiritual,  and  therefore  not  to  be  judged  of  by  common  law,  and  there  he  thinks 
himself  bound  in  conscience  rather  to  sacrifice  liberty,  estate,  nay,  and  life  than 
submit  to  their  authority.  Now  two  things  I  entreat  of  you  in  this  case;  one  is  to 
try  to  inform  yourself  from  Captain  Wads worth,  who  is  one  of  the  judges,  what 
benefit  the  council’s  dismission  will  be  to  Mr.  Graham  if  he  submit,  whether  the 
court  will  allow  it  sufficient  to  bar  the  action,  and,  if  so,  then  please  to  write  to 
Mr.  Graham  and  advise  him  to  submit;  or,  however,  to  write  him  your  best  ad¬ 
vice.  My  father  and  friends  at  Hadley  and  Springfield  I  hear  were  well  last  week. 

I  earnestly  beseech  all  the  service  you  can  do  me  in  this  matter.  The  People’s  ab¬ 
use  of  Mr.  Graham  since  he  left  them,  added  to  his  sorrow  for  the  necessity  he 
was  under  to  leave  them,  hath  exceedingly  crushed  his  spirit.  Pray  write  to  him, 
and  do  for  us  what  you  can,  and  oblige  your  friend  and  servant, 

ABIGAIL  GRAHAM* 

I  his  sounds  perhaps  a  little  hysterical,  but  it  was  natural  that  she  should  champion  her 
husband’s  rights;  and  he,  being  a  Scotchman  with  generations  behind  him  who  had  lived 


*  Memorial  of  the  Chaunceys,  William  Chauncey  Fowler  (Boston,  1858),  pp.  227-28. 
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in  perpetual  war  with  Church  and  State,  found  it  difficult  to  take  a  reasonable  view  of  the 
situation. 

A  study  of  the  land  records  of  Stafford,  which  arc  kept  in  the  town  hall,  shows  that  John 
Graham  had  acquired  considerable  property  in  Stafford  and  was  involved  in  a  number 
of  laud  transactions. 

His  first  land  was  given  him  by  the  church,  as  at  the  time  he  was  called  to  the  church  it 
was  agreed  to  give  him  “the  right  of  land  sequestered  to  the  first  minister  that  shall  settle  in 
Stafford.”  One  transaction  of  particular  interest  was  his  sale  on  Jan.  30,  1730,  to  James 
Campbell  for  £80  certain  tracts  of  land  containing  100  acres  more  or  less.*  This  James 
Campbell  was  John’s  brother-in-law.  According  to  the  short  genealogy  by  Chauncey2 
Graham,  John’s  sister  Mary  “married  Mr.  James  Campbell  since  removed  with  her 
husl  >;md  to  New  England.” 

On  June  j,  1732,  John  Graham  of  Woodbury  for  £500  deeded  to  John  Caldwell  of 
Hartford  all  his  lands  situate  in  the  town  of  Stafford.  At  first  sight  one  might  think  that  he 
was  literally  shaking  from  his  feet  the  dust  of  the  town  where  he  had  been  so  unhappy,  but 
future  developments  throw  another  light  on  the  picture.  The  following  letter  from  the 
Rev.  John  explains  the  reason  for  his  conveyance  to  John  Caldwell  of  all  his  remaining 
lands  and,  as  sometimes  happens  in  transactions  of  this  kind,  shows  that  the  Rev.  John 
lost  out: 

To  the  Honrble  Gen11  Assembly  of  his  Majestie’s  Colony  of  Connecticut  now  Sitting 
in  New  Haven.— 

Octobr  1 7th  1 734 

The  Humble  Memorial  of  John  Graham  of  Southbury  in  Woodbury  in  the  County 
of  Fairfield  Clerk  Sheweth 

That  whereas  the  memorialist  (upon  his  orderly  dismission  from  the  ministry  in 
Stafford  by  a  regular  Councill)  was  sued  by  sd  Stafford  in  an  action  of  30011 
damage,  for  Security  of  which  action  all  his  lands  in  Stafford  were  attached,  and 
he  having  Contracted  Severall  Considerable  Debts  to  help  support  his  family  in 
said  Stafford  during  his  ministry  there,  designed  the  Sale  ofsd  Lands  for  the  pay¬ 
ment  ofsd  Debts.  Pursuant  to  which  honest  design,  so  soon  as  Judgement  of  Court 
was  given  in  his  favour,  in  the  foresd  Sute,  he  made  a  Conveyance  of  all  his  sd 
Lands  unto  John  Caldwell  of  Hartford,  Merch1  barring  date  June  H  1732,  on 
purpose  to  secure  sd  Lands  from  any  farther  attachment  by  ye  Inhabitants  of 
Stafford,  &  for  the  better  enabling  him  to  answer  his  Just  obligations  to  his  Sev11 
Creditors, and  the  said  Caldwell  never  having  payed  any  Consideiraton  for  Said 
Lands,  nor  given  any  Counter  Security,  as  yr  Memorialist  is  ready  to  make  appear, 

&  being  now  Deceased  without  Testament,  &  no  heir  Capable  of  making  any 
reconveyances  of  sd  Lands. — Yr  Memorialist  humbly  prays  this  Honrble  Assembly 
to  Impower  &  order  Hannah  Caldwell  (the  widow  of  Caldwell  aforesd  decd  & 
Administratrix  upon  his  Estate;  According  to  her  own  desire  now  ready  to  be 
before  this  honrble  Assembly)  To  Make  a  reconveyance  of  Said  Lands  in  Stafford, 
as  Aforesd  to  yr  Memorialist  &  He  as  in  dutybound  shall  every  pray. 

JOHN  GRAHAM 

*Thc  deed  was  recorded  Feb.  10,  1730/31, .in  the  Stafford,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  Vol.  i,  p.  406. 
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In  the  Upper  House 

The  prayer  of  the  Above  memorial  referred  to  the  Consideration  of  the  General 
Assembly  in  May  next. 

Text.  Gorge  Wyllys  Secretary 
May  1734  Gen1  Assembly 

In  the  Upper  House  the  Question  was  put  whether  the  prayer  of  the  above  Meml. 
should  be  granted  and  Resolved  in  the  Negative.  Test.  George  Wyllys 
In  ye  Lower  House 

1  he  question  was  put  whether  ye  prayer  of  ye  above  memorial  should  be  granted, 
resolved  in  ye  negative. 

Test.  Jno.  Russell  Clerk* 

On  leaving  Stafford,  the  family  went  to  Coventry,  Conn.;  but  they  evidently  remained 
there  only  a  few  months  since  in  the  deed,  dated  June  1,  1732,  referred  to  in  the  above 
petition,  the  Rev.  John  is  called  of  Woodburv. 

A  new  church  had  just  been  established  in  the  South  Precinct  of  Woodbury,  Conn.;  and, 
John  Graham,  canny  Scotchman  that  he  was,  had  probably  moved  his  family  to  the  town 
so  as  to  be  on  hand  if  needed.  His  daughter  Love  was  born  in  Woodbury,  Oct.  5,  1732. 
Shortly  after  that,  on  Nov.  29,  he  received  the  hoped-for  call  to  take  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  new  parish  of  Southbury,  a  call  which  he  accepted  with  alacrity.  For  the  second  time 
he  was  on  the  spot  when  the  plum  fell. 

The  first  settlers  of  Woodbury  came  from  Stratford,  Conn.  Dissensions  had  arisen  in  the 
older  town  over  certain  practices  in  the  church  (the  baptism  by  immersion  or  sprinkling 
and  the  hall-way  covenent),  and  a  division  in  the  congregation  had  ensued.  The  Rev. 
Israel  Chauncey,  grandfather  of  Abigail  Chaunccy,  was  settled  over  the  church  in  Strat¬ 
ford  in  1665  in  spite  of  strong  opposition;  and  the  dissenting  party'  called  another  minister, 
Mr.  Zachariah  Walker.  An  arrangement  was  made  by  which  Mr.  Chauncey  preached  in 
the  morning  and  afternoon,  and  Mr.  Walker  was  allowed  two  hours  in  the  middle  of  the 
day.  But  this  arrangement  was  not  satisfactory,  and  plans  were  soon  made  by  the  dissenters 
to  leave  Stratford  and  start  a  new  settlement  for  themselves. 

The  site  chosen  for  the  new  town  was  a  stretch  of  beautiful  country  formerly  owned  by 
the  Pootatuck  Indians  and  called  Pomperaug  in  memory  of  an  early  and  distinguished 
Indian  chief.  The  following  grant  of  land  was  made  on  May  9,  1672; 

This  Court  grants  Mr.  Sam’ll  Sherman,  Lnt.  Win.  Curtice,  Ens.  Joseph  Judson  and  John 
Minor,  themselves  and  associates,  liberty  to  erect  a  plantation  at  Pomperoage,  provided  it 
doth  not  prejudice  any  former  grant  to  any  other  plantation  or  particular  person;  provided 
any  other  honest  inhabitants  of  Stratford  have  liberty  to  joyne  with  them  in  setleing  there, 
and  that  they  enterteine  so  many  inhabitants  as  the  place  will  conveniently  interteine,  and 
that  they  setle  there  within  the  space  of  three  yeares. 

^  EarlY  ^1C  next  spring  fifteen  of  Mr.  Walker’s  congregation  started  with  their  families  for 
Pomperaug.  After  a  long  and  toilsome  journey  the  adventurers  reached  that  part  of  the 
valley  where  the  present  town  of  Southbury  stands.  Here  they  encamped  beneath  the 
spreading  branches  of  a  large  oak,  and  from  this  circumstance  the  locality  received  its 
name  of  W  hite  Oak.  In  May  14,  1674,  it  was  granted  that  ‘“Pomperaug  and  the  plantation 
*  lore  shall  be  called  by  the  name  of  Woodbury  which  town  is  by  this  court  of  general 
election  at  Hartford  freed  from  the  county  rates  four  years  from  this  day.” 

*MS.  in  the  Connecticut  Archives,  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 
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Sixty  years  after  the  granting  of  land  to  the  first  colonists  the  community  had  grown  so 
that  people  were  coming  from  a  radius  of  six  or  eight  miles  in  all  directions  to  worship  at 
the  one  church  in  Woodbury.  As  the  old  church  could  no  longer  serve  the  entire  settle¬ 
ment,  in  the  face  of  some  opposition,  the  second  ecclesiastical  society  of  Woodbury  was 
incorporated  Oct.  n,  1731,  and  called  Southbury.  (Southbury  was  not  incorporated  as 
a  separate  town  until  May,  1787.) 

.  Oct.  11,  1731  At  a  meeting  called  together  at  Southbury  In  Woodbury,  by  written 
notice  at  House  of  Sarg’t  Stiles.  It  was  voted  that  Sarg’t  Francis  Stiles  be  mod¬ 
erator  for  that  meeting. 

The  same  day  it  was  voted  that  Noah  Hinman  be  clerk  of  the  Society  of  South¬ 
bury  and  be  sworn  at  the  same  meeting. 

The  same  day  it  was  voted  that  Benjamin  Hicok,  Lieut.  Andrew  Hicock,  Sarg’t 
Francis  Stiles,  Richard  Brownson  and  Solomon  Johnson  be  a  comtt,  to  take  care 
and  carry  ye  line  to  be  run  between  ye  north  society  &  the  south  society  called 
Southbury  &  also  to  agree  with  a  gospel  minister  to  preach  ye  gospel  amongst  us 
&  also  to  warn  the  society  of  meeting  or  meetings  as  they  shall  think  needful  which 
warning  should  be  deemed  sufficient  warning  for  ye  same,  the  warning  being  given 
five  days  before  a  meeting  &  also  to  repair  and  make  seats  in  the  house  formerly 
John  Sheets  of  Woodbury  for  the  attending  of  public  worship. 

NOAH  HINMAN  Society  Clerk 

At  a  meeting  in  Southbury  on  Nov.  29,  1732,  it  was  decided  to  build  a  church  and  to 
extend  a  call  to  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  offering  him  a  certain  salary  and  inducements. 

Nov.  29,  1732.  Votes  Respecting  the  calling  and  settling  a  Minister  in  Southbury. 

1.  Voted  to  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Graham  now  present  amongst  us  a  call  to  the 
work  of  the  ministry  amongst  us,  and  to  take  the  pastorall  charge  of  the  church 
in  Southbury,  with  the  approbation  of  the  Reverend  association  in  Farefield 
County. 

2.  Voted  that  we  will  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  for  his  incouragement.  to  settle 
amongst  us  that  orchard  of  Capt  Titus  Hinman’s  which  was  formerly  the  orcharcf 
of  Samuel  Hinman  of  Woodbury  Dect  with  one  acre  of  that  land  of  Wait  Hinman’s 
next  adjoining  to  it,  also  a  building  on  sd  land,  a  dwelling  house  two  stories  high 
forty  foots  long  and  twenty  foots  wide,  and  to  finish  ye  outside  complete,  and  to 
finish  the  enclosing  fences  with  the  chimneys. 

3.  Voted  to  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  as  a  yearly  salary  one  hundred  Pounds, 
pr  year  to  be  payed  in  money  or  provisions  at  the  markitt  price. 

4.  Voted  that  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  shall  have  the  use  of  the  parsonage  lands 
within  this  parish  during  his  life,  or  ministry  amongst  us. 
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At  a  meeting  held  ten  days  later  Mr.  Graham  suggested  certain  alterations*  which  were 
accepted,  and  his  answer  to  their  call  was  immediately  forthcoming. 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Southbury  in  their  present  meeting  by  adjournment  Dec. 

19,  1732:  Grace  and  peace  be  multiplied:  Dearly  beloved  forasmuch  as  your 
Comtt  have  in  your  name  and  no  doubt  by  your  order,  called  and  invited  me  to 
settle  with  you  in  the  sacred  work  of  the  gospel  ministry:  I :  must  say  that  as  our 
first  coming  together  was  wholly  providential  and  your  vote  to  the  call  clear  and 
unanimous  :  and  hoping  ye  sincerity  of  your  aim  att  the  glory  of  God  and  the 
spiritual  and  eternal  good  of  yourselves  and  children :  I :  have  Reason  in  these 
Regards  to  look  upon  it :  as  a  call  from  the  great  Lord  of  the  harvest  and  there¬ 
fore:  tho:  I:  must  acknowledge  myself  weak  and  insufficient  for  ye  great  work 
whereunto:  I:  am  called  yet  through  Christ  strengthening  me:  (I  know) :  I:  can 
do  all  things  and  therefore  pray  that  his  grace  may  be  sufficient  for  me  and  his 
Divine  strength  be  perfect  in  my  weakness :  (I  hope) :  your  continual  fervant 
prayer  to  the  God  of  all  grace  for  me :  I :  return  you  humble  and  hearty  thanks 
for  the  generous  offers  you  have  made  me  of  the  severall  good  things  for  the  sup¬ 
port  of  me  and  my  family,  and  do  hereby  accept  the  votes  of  your  meeting  No¬ 
vember:  29th  last  past  with  ye  limitation  and  alteration,  which  in  your  present 
adjourned  meeting  you  have  made  of  the  second  and  fourth  votes:  upon  my  own 
request,  and  do  hereby  declare  against  accepting  them  otherwise  than  with  such 
alterations:  Now  that  ye  God  of  all  peace  may  be  with  you  and  succeed  all  your 
lawful!  and  laudable  endeavers  for  the  establishment  of  his  gospel  minstry  and 
ordinances  amongst,  you,  that  he  may  graciously  fit  you  for  and  bountfully  be¬ 
stow  upon  you  all  those  great  and  estimable  blessings  and  privileges  which  render 
you  capable  of  gloryfying  his  name  here  and  fitt  you  for  the  enjoyment  of  him¬ 
self  as  your  everlasting  portion  hereafter,  is  the  hearty  desire  and  shall  be  (I  hope) : 
the  constant  prayer  of  your  most  affectionate  friend  and  servt  in  the  Lord : 

Southbury:  December:  19th:  1732 

JOHN  GRAHAM 

The  first  members  of  the  church  numbered  forty-one,  nineteen  men  and  twenty-two 
women.  In  the  church  records  after  the  list  of  the  names  of  the  members,  we  read:  “The 
above  said  Persons  were  the  first  members  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Southbury.  The 
males  were  embodied  into  Church  estate  on  Wednesday  ye  17th  of  January,  1732/3, 
being  also  ye  Day  whereon  the  Gospel  ministry  was  settled  in  Southbury,  and  the  females 


*“Dec.  19,  1732  Grace  and  Peace  &  C.  Friends,  having  received  from  your  Comtt  in  your  name  and  ...  a  call  to 
the  work  of  ye  Sacred  Ministry  amongst  you  ...  in  the  vote  passed  in  your  meeting  November  29,  1 732  and  having 
weighed  both  the  Call  and  ye  votes  in  order  to  my  answer:  I  would  .  .  .  the  amendment  or  alteration  of  one  or  two 
of  your  former  votes,  viz.  your  second  vote  respecting  the  settlement  and  building  ...  I  would  intreat  this  addition 
that  if  Mr.  Graham  shall  desert  the  ministry  amongst  us  threw  change  of  principles  in  religion  or  a  personal  intangle- 
rnent  then  the  sd  Settlement  in  land  and  building  ...  be  and  remane  att  the  Dispose  of  this  Society  but  other  wise  .  .  . 
to  Mr  .  Graham  and  his  heirs  for  ever  as  a  good  Estate  of  inheritance  without  alienation  except  by  the  consent  of  this 
Society.” 

He  further  suggested  a  change  in  the  fourth  vote,  but  the  manuscript  is  so  imperfect  that  it  is  Impossible  to  make 
out  what  change  he  wished.  The  paper  is  worn  in  many  places. 
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admitted  on  ye  25th  of  said  month.” 

At  first  the  congregation  met  for  services  in  the  homes  of  the  members.  It  was  May, 
1733,  before  all  could  agree  on  the  location  for  the  meeting-house,  but  finally  a  site  was 
chosen  at  the  “junction  of  the  highways  nearly  in  front  of  the  White  Oak  Schoolhouse.” 
It  was  to  be  “a  house  forty-six  feet  in  length  by  thirty-five  in  width,  with  twenty-three 
feet  posts.”  In  October,  1733,  the  clerk  reported  “the  house  was  raised  and  materials 
procured  for  completing  the  same.”  Two  years  later  in  October,  1735,  the  clerk  reported 
that  the  house  was  covered,  some  of  the  glass  and  two  doors  put  in,  and  “most  of  the  under 
floors  had  been  laid  so  that  it  is  in  some  measure  comfortable  to  attend  ye  worship  of  God 
in.”  The  church  was  a  plain,  unpainted  building  without  proper  seats  and  without  a 
pulpit;  but  it  was,  no  doubt,  received  with  satisfaction  by  the  little  congregation  which  had 
waited  so  long  for  it.  They  could  hardly  foresee  that  in  twenty  years  it  would  be  com¬ 
pletely  outgrown. 

A  passage  in  the  History  of  Ancient  Woodbury  tells  us  of  the  discomforts  endured  in 
attending  church  in  the  winter-time  and  of  some  of  the  customs  of  the  day: 

Although  the  idea  of  warming  a  meetinghouse  with  a  stove  or  a  fireplace  never  entered 
the  mind  of  the  boldest  innovator  upon  ancient  customs,  yet  the  attendance  at  the  house 
of  God  was  scarcely  less  in  winter  than  in  summer.  .  .  But  the  people  “went  up  to  the 
temple”  to  worship  for  many  miles  around,  though  storms  were  in  the  air,  and  the 
cutting  wind  howled  fiercely  over  the  bleak  hill  of  “the  tabernacle.”  By  means  of  the 
“ride-and-tie  system,”  they  frequently  managed  to  get  to  the  place  of  worship,  where  by 
the  aid  of  warm  clothing,  close  sitting,  and  a  glowing  fire  in  their  “Sabbath  day  houses,” 
or  at  the  parsonage  at  intermission,  they  seemed  not  to  be  aware  of  the  cold  weather. 
By  the  ride-and-tie  system,  it  was  a  common  thing  for  a  farmer,  who  had  a  good  horse, 
either  to  go  alone  or  take  his  wife  behind  him  on  a  pillion  and  ride  half  the  way  to  church; 
then  dismount  and  walk  the  rest  of  the  way,  leaving  the  horse  fastened  by  the  wayside  for 
a  neighbor  and  his  wife  who  were  on  the  road  behind,  and  who  would  come  up  and  share 
the  accommodation  thus  afforded.  The  Sabbath  day  house,  liberty  to  erect  which  on  the 
common  around  the  church  was  granted  by  the  town  to  such  individuals  as  applied, 
consisted  of  a  small  structure,  divided  into  two  rooms  for  the  accommodation  of  the  two 
sexes,  in  which  was  built  a  good  fire  where  they  could  partake  of  their  refreshments  and 
spend  the  hour  of  intermission  in  such  a  manner  as  was  suitable  to  holy  time.  The  hours 
of  the  Sabbath,  after  the  return  from  church,  were  generally  spent  in  employments 
appropriate  to  the  conclusion  of  the  day  of  rest,  and  such  as  were  calculated  to  fit  them 
for  the  everlasting  Sabbath  in  heaven. 

In  the  person  of  the  new  minister,  Woodbury- Southbury  had  a  man  who  was  to  give 
the  church  no  little  fame.  He  was  often  asked  to  preach  in  neighboring  towns,  gnd  from 
time  to  time  sermons  of  his  were  published  and  sold  in  the  colony.  He  was  active  in  church 
organizations  and  entered  into  the  controversies  of  the  day.  His  first  sermon  to  be  pub¬ 
lished  was. delivered  in  New  Milford  on  Aug.  23,  1732,.  the  first  summer  he  was  in  South¬ 
bury.  It  was  entitled  The  Christian's  Duty  of  Watchfulness  Against  Error ,  and  Establishment  in 
the  Truth  and  was  “occasioned  by  the  growth  and  spreading  of  Quakerism  in  that  place.” 
He  took  as  his  text,  Hebrews  9  :g,  “Be  not  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines.” 
An  abstract  of  the  sermon  follows: 

The  two  main  defects  of  wit  to  which  all  others  may  be  reduced  are  Error  and  Ignor¬ 
ance;  by  Ignorance  we  know  not  things  necessary ;  by  Error  we  know  them  falsely.  .  •  • 
From  Ignorance  springs  Vice,  from  Error  Heresy.  Error  in  judgment  is  worse  than  error 
in  practise  for  then  Conscience  takes  up  with  Sin  and  a  man  thinks  he  ought  to  do  what  he 
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(!oth.  Every  error  is  a  plot  of  the  Devil  to  suppress  some  Truth  and  is  very  spreading  and 
infectious:  this  is  the  most  remarkable  evil  our  blessed  Saviour  takes  notice  of  Mat.  24 
and  that  no  less  than  three  times,  verses  5,  11,  24.  This  is  that  against  which  the  primitive 
Fathers  spent  most  of  their  painful  writings:  and  all  the  primitive  churches  to  whom  the 
Aoostles  wrote  Epistles,  are  expressly  warned,  very  Positively  to  stand  fast  in  the  Truth,  to 
hold  fast  their  Profession  or  Negatively  to  beware  of  and  to  avoid  False  teachers  &  not  to 
be  carried  about  with  divers  and  strange  doctrines,  as  here  in  my  Text . 

And  therefore  all  such  doctrines  as  are  either  contrary  unto,  or  inconsistent  with  truth, 
are  wholly  strange  to  what  ever  the  Word  &  Spirit  of  God  teach,  or  the  church  &  people  of 
Christ  embrace  &  Entertain.  ...  It  forbids  intimate  conversation  with  such  persons  as  do 
Profess  them.  Christians  must  not  receive  them  or  entertain  them  with  a  friendly  freedom. 
John  2  v  iOj'ii.  If  there  come  any  one  and  bring  not  this  doctrine,  receive  him  not  into 
your  homes,  neither  bid  him  God  speed:  for  he  that  biddeth  him  God  speed  is  protector 
of  his  evil  deeds.  ...  It  forbids  Reading  and  studying  the  Books  that  contain  them.  Persons 
may  as  safely  receive  the  author  as  his  book;  and  are  as  liable  to  be  Ensnared  by  the  latter 
as  the  former.  ....  It  forbids  a  personal  attendance  on  the  ministry  of  such  as  teach  false 
Doctrines. 

Christian  professors  should  beware  strange  Doctrines  and  labour  for  the  establishment 
in  the  truth  because  it  is  inconsistent  with  their  very  Profession  to  do  otherwise.  Because 
not  to  do  thus  is  to  gratify  Satan  and  reproach  Christ  in  the  highest  degree.  Because  not 
to  do  thus  is  very  endangering  to  the  souls  of  our  Posterity.  .  .  . 

To  deny  the  morality  of  the  fourth  commandment  is  a  very  strange  Doctrine.  The  denial 
of  the  change  of  the  Sabbath  from  the  last  to  the  first  day  of  the  week  under  the  Gospel  is 
a  strange  Doctrine.  It  is  another  strange  doctrine  to  assert  the  spirit  or  light  within,  in 
opposition  to  the  Scriptures,  to  be  the  only  Guide.  Strange  doctrine  is  to  hold  a  state  of 
Sinless  perfection  attainable  in  this  life.  Strange  doctrine  is  to  hold  total  and  final  apostasy 
from  true  Grace;  to  hold  that  human  learning  is  not  a  necessary  qualification  of  a  Gospel 
minister;  for  private  persons  to  hold  it  lawful  for  them  to  Preach  and  Administer  the 
Sacraments  of  the  New  Testament.  I  hope  these  Persons  will  not  dare  to  deny  the  necessity 
of  a  Call  and  Commission  to  this  work,  and  that  from  GOD  himself .  .  .  AndmaytheGOD 
of  all  Grace  who  is  calling  you  to  His  Eternal  Glory  by  Jesus  Christ  make  you  Perfect 
to  save  good  Work  and  Stablish,  Strengthen  &  Settle  you  in  the  Truths  of  the  Gospel.* 

One  of  his  most  popular  sermons  was  The  Duty  of  Renewing  their  Baptismal  Covenant , 
proved  and  urged  upon  the  Adult  Children  of  Professing  Parents.  This  sermon,  preached  the  year 
John  Graham  was  forty,  was  dedicated  to  Mrs.  Hannah  Hinman,  a  member  of  his 
congregation,  who  had  been  impressed  by  it  and  who  had  apparently  urged  him  to  have 
it  published.  The  entire  dedication  and  about  one-half  the  sermon  is  given  in  the  appendix, 
page  x. 

Some  years  later,  on  October  9,  1745,  the  Rev.  John  Graham  preached  the  sermon  at 
the  ordination  of  his  friend,  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  in  Coventry,  Connecticut.  The  title 
was  Such  as  have  Grace  fittest  to  teach  the  Doctrines  of  Grace.  His  text  was  from  Acts  4:20:  “For 
we  cannot  but  Speak  the  Things  which  we  have  seen  and  heard.” | 

In  the  year  1 737  John  Graham  was  honored  by  having  conferred  upon  him  the  honorary 
degree  of  M.A.  by  Yale  College  at  their  annual  commencement.  The  Yale  records  state 

••Published  and  sold  by  T.  Green  of  New  London  in  1733;  copy  at  Sterling  Memorial  Library  of  Yale  University. 

1 1  he  sermon  was  printed  in  Boston  “for  S.  Kneeland  and  T.  Green  in  Queen  Street  over  against  the  Prison 
A  copy  of  it  is  in  the  Sterling  Memorial  Library,  Yale  University. 
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that  he  “had  already  distinguished  himself  by  publications  on  the  controversies  with  the 
Episcopalians/'*  Whether  it  was  for  this  distinction  alone  that  Yale  bestowed  the  honorary 
M.A.  or  whether  for  other  considerations  we  do  not  know.  To  date  it  has  not  been  possible 
to  discover  anything  about  these  publications  or  the  controversies,  but  we  can  imagine 
that  the  Rev.  John  felt  strongly  on  what  ever  were  the  issues  and,  if  we  may  judge  by 
later  writings,  wrote  eloquently.  In  1737  he  was  forty-three,  a  mature  man  and  of  some 
influence  in  his  section  of  the  country.  He  doubtless  remembered  the  old  bitterness 
between  the  Presbyterians  and  the  Church  of  England  during  his  youth  in  Ireland  and 
his  college  years  at  Glasgow,  and  this  remembered  bitterness  may  have  lent  greater 
force  to  his  arguments. 

A  number  of  statements  have  been  made  linking  the-  Rev.  John  Graham  and  Yale 
College  in  a  closer  relationship  than  any  records  bear  out.  It  has  been  printed  repeatedly 
that  he  made  several  trips  to  England  to  procure  books  for  Yale  and  that  he  was  one  of 
the  trustees  of  the  college.  No  confirmation  of  these  statements  can  be  found.  In  1936  the 
assistant  to  the  secretary  of  Yale  wrote : 

None  of  our  records  substantiates  the  statement  that  the  Rev.  John  Graham  was  one 
of  the  founders  or  trustees  of  the  University.  As  the  University  was  founded  in  1701  and 
he  came  to  Connecticut  in  1723,  it  was  impossible  for  such  a  statement  to  be  true;  also  he 
is  not  listed  in  any  of  our  records  as  one  of  the  trustees.  ....  Regarding  his  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  books  for  the  University,  the  only  reference  to  this  is  in  the  History 
of  Ancient  Woodbury  (Cothren,  1854,  vol.  1,  p.  547)  “This  learned  divine  made  during 
his  ministry  two  visits  to  London  and  Scotland;  upon  each  occasion  on  a  mission  from 
Yale  College,  to  procure  aid  in  books,  etc.,  for  that  institution,  in  the  success  of  which  he 
always  felt  a  deep  interest.  In  both  these  missions  he  was  successful/’  We  do  not  find, 
however,  in  any  of  our  records  verification  of  the  above  statement  by  Mr.  Cothren. 

In  some  early  references  to  the  Rev.  John.  Graham,  it  is  said  that  he  “wrote  scurrilous 
ballads  against  the  Church  of  England/5  If  these  exist  today,  they  have  not  been  found 
by  the  writer,  who  regrets  that  what  would  hold  promise  of  being  his  most  colorful  writing 
has  disappeared  and  that  we  must  be  content  with  what  remains  of  his  sermons  and  his 
more  formal  writing. 

Land  was  one  of  the  great  concerns  of  the  settlers.  Land  was  bought  and  sold,  traded, 
given  and  received  as  gifts.  The  old  books  of  land  records  preserve  a  fairly  accurate 
account  of  all  the  transactions.  There  was  little  enough  In  which  a  man  could  invest 
money  except  land ;  and,  at  least  in  the  early  period  of  a  settlement,  land  was  almost  the 
only  wealth.  1  he  Rev.  John  Graham  received  land  from  his  congregation  as  a  part  of  his 
compensation;  and  he  bought  and  sold,  land  many  times  during  his  life  in  Southbury, 
although  he  did  not  at  any  one  time  have  very  large  holdings. 

.  ^1C  Rev.  John  did  not  receive  the  deed  to  the  home  lot  which  was  given  him  by  the 
church  in  1732  until  six  years  later — Apr.  13,  1738 — when  he  wished  to  sell  the  land.  The 
deed  was  recorded  two  months  later  in  Woodbury: 

Know  all  men  by  these  psents  that  we  Benjamin  Hicok  Senr.  Francis  Stiles 
Andrew  Hinman  Senr.  Richard  Brownson  &  Solomon  Johnson  all  of  Woodbury 
in  the  County  of  Fairfield  &  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  England,  for  &  in 
Consideration  of  the  REV.  MR.  JOHN  GRAHAM’S  folloing  in  the  work  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  in  Southbury  in  Woodbury  aforesd — Have  Givn.  Granted,  aliened. 


*2  ale  Annals  and  Biographies,  Series  I,  p.  570. 
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Conveyed  &  Confirmed  &  Do  by  these  psents  Joyntly  &  Severally  for  our  Selves 
&  our  Heirs  fully  and  freely  &  absolutely  Give  .  .  .  unto  him  the  sd  JOHN 
GRAHAM  &  his  Heirs  and  Assigns  for  Ever  That  Lott  whereon  his  Dwelling 
House  &  Barn  now  stand,  Containing  both  the  orchard  we  purchased  from  Capt. 
Titus  Hinman  Dcc’d.  &  also  that  acre  of  Land  which  we  purchased  from  Wait 
Hinman  of  Woodbury  aforesaid  and  bounded  South  on  Highway  Leading  to 
Transilvania,  West  on  sd  Wait  Hinman’s  Land,  North  on  Leiut.  Stiles  his  Huth- 
wit’s  Lo.tt  so  Called  &  East  on  the  Main  Road  through  Woodbury  aforesaid.  To 
Have  and  to  Hold  .... 

In  witness  whereof  we  have  hereunto  set  our  hands  &  Seals  this  thirteenth  day 
of  April  An:  Dom:  1738.  Annoque  Regni  Regis  Georgii  2di  i2mo 

Witnesses  NATHANIEL  SANFORD  SENR 
NOAH  HINMAN 

Recorded  June  14,  1738 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  5:259. 

On  the  same  day  on  which  the  preceding  deed  was  recorded,  another  deed  was  recorded 
which  had  been  executed  the  previous  day,  June  13,  1738,  and  by  which  the  Rev.  John 
Graham  sold  Ms  first  home  lot  to  Wait  Hinman : 

Know  all  men  by  these  psents  that  I  JOHN  GRAHAM  of  Southbury  in  the  Town 
of  Woodbury  &  County  of  Fairfield  in  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  Eng¬ 
land,  Clerk,  for  &  in  Consideration  of  three  hundred  pounds  money  to  me  in 
hand  well  &  truly  payd  to  my  full  Content  &  Satisfaction  by  Wait  Hinman  of 
Woodbury  aforesd  Have  Granted  Bargained  &.  Sold  &  Do  by  these  psents  for 
my  self  &  my  Heirs  fully  freely  &  absolutely  grant  Bargain  .  .  .  unto  Wait  Hin¬ 
man  .  .  .  my  psent  Homlott  Lying  in  Southbury  aforesd  Bounded  North  on  that 
Lott  of  Leiut.  Francis  Stiles  which  formerly  belonged  to  John  Huthwit  Deced. 

East  on  the  Main  Country  Road,  South  upon  the  Highway  Leading  to  Transil¬ 
vania  &  west  upon  sd  Wait  Hinman’s  own  land  Containing  two  Acres  &  three 
quarters  be  it  more  or  Less,  together  with  the  House  &  Barn  &  other  improve¬ 
ments  thereon  standing  &  being,  To  Have  and  to  Hold  ....  In  witness  1  have 
hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  13th  day  of  June  An.  Dom.  1738  Annoque 
Regni  Regis  Georgii  2di  i2mo 

JOHN  GRAHAM 

Witnesses  BENJAMIN.  KING 
NATHAN  STRONG 
Recorded  June  14,  1738 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  5:260. 


BENJAMIN  HICOK 
FRANCIS  STILES 
ANDREW  HINMAN 
RICHARD  BROWNSON 
SOLOMON  JOHNSON 
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Also  on  the  same  day,  June  13,  1738,  on  which  he  sold  his  first  home  lot,  he  bought 
another  place  nearby,  the  place  which  was  to  be  long  identified  with  the  Grahams.  This 
second  home  lot  was  on  the  cast  side  of  the  main  road  leading  north  to  Woodbury, 
opposite  the  church,  and  across  the  road  from  his  first  place.  The  deed  is  as  follows: 

Know  all  men  by  these  pscnt  that  I  Nathan  Strong  of  Woodbury  in  the  County 
of  Fairfield  &  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  England  for  &  in  Consideration  of 
three  Hundred  and  three  pounds  money  to  me  in  hand  well  &  truly  paid  to  my 
full  content  &  Satisfaction  by  JOHN  GRAHAM  of  Southbury  in  Woodbury, 
Clerk,  Have  Granted  bargained  &  sold  .  .  .  unto  him  .  .  .  that  Homlott  which 
formerly  belonged  to  my  Hond.  Father  Decsed,  Lying  on  the  East  Side  of  the 
Road  in  Southbury  aforesaid  within  a  few  rods  of  the  meeting  House  Bounded 
North  on  the  Homlott  of  the  Worshipfull  Noah  Hinman  Esqur.,  East  on  a  four 
rod  Highway  on  land  of  Deacon  Benjamin  Flicok  South  on  the  Homlott  of 
Nathaneel  Sanford  Senr.  &  west  upon  the  Country  Road,  Containing  between 
Sixteen  &  twenty  acres  be  it  more  or  less  with  the  House  &  Barn  &  other  im¬ 
provements  thereon  standing  and  being,  To  Have  and  to  Hold  ....  In  witness 
whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  13th  day  of  June  An:  Dom: 

1738  Annoque  Regni  Regis  Georgii  2di  i2mo 

NATHAN  STRONG 


Witnesses  WAIT  HINMAN 
BENJAMIN  KING 
Recorded  June  14,  1738 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  5:259. 


The  Rev.  John  Graham  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  this  house  which  he  bought  in  1 738 
and  which  had  belonged  to  Nathan  Strong’s  father,  Elnathan  Strong.*  After  the  marriage 
in  1753  of  the  Rev.  John’s  son  Andrew2,  who  was  a  physician  in  Woodbury- Southbury, 
Andrew  and  his  wife  lived  with  his  parents.  Four  years  later,  in  1757,  the  Rev.  John  sold 
to  Andrew  one-half  of  his  home  lot.  The  deed  is  as  follows : 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  I  JOHN  GRAHAM  of  Woodbury  in  the 
county  of  Litchfield  &  Colony  of  Connecticut  in  New  England,  Clerk,  for  &  in 
consideration  of  one  hundred  pounds  money  to  me  well  &  truly  paid  to  my  sat¬ 
isfaction  by  my  son  ANDW.  GRAHAM  of  Woodbury,  practitioner  in  Physick 
have  sold  &  by  these  presents  for  myself  &  my  heirs  do  .  .  .  grant  .  .  .  unto  him  .  .  f 
the  full  half  of  my  present  home  lot  in  sd  Woodbury  viz.  the  North  half  running 
from  the  point  from  West  to  east  sd  North  half  including  in  it  as  part  of  it  that 
five  acres  I  have  purchased  from  Noah  Hinman  Esqr.  with  the  north  room 
chamber  &  garret  of  my  dwelling  house  &  the  additional  lesser  buildings  which 
he  has  built  &  the  small  barn  standing  on  the  premises  To  have  and  to  hold .... 

*  Elnathan  Strong,  born  Aug.  20,  1686,  in  North  Hampton,  Mass,  removed  to  Woodbury  when  a  young  man  He 
married  Apr.  17,  1712,  Patience  Jenners;  and  they  had  seven  children.  The  third  child  and  oldest  son  was  Nathan, 
who  was  baptized  in  1717.  The  last  child  was  born  one  month  before  Elnathan  died  May  22,  1727.  The  widow 
doubtless  remained  in  the  family  house  and  brought  up  her  large  family.  Then  she  married  Jonathan  Law  of  Killing- 
worth,  Conn.  Nathan,  who  in  1738  was  twenty-one  years  old,  sold  the  homestead  to  the  Rev.  John  Graham  on  June 
13  of  that  year  and  then  removed  to  Coventry,  Conn. 
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h:»m  Mousr  In  Smitlihur 


In  Witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  &  Seal  this  26th  day  of  July 
An.  Dom.  1757  &  in  the  31st  year  of  the  reign  of  our  sovereign  lord  king  George 
the  2d. 


in  presence  of  NOAH  IIINMAN 

AB1JAH  H INMAN* 


JOHN  GRAHAM 


Later,  when  Andrew’s  family  had  increased,  he  bought  a  place  of  his  own  close  by. 
Then  towards  the  end  of  his  father’s  life,  when  most  of  his  own  children  and  his  father’s 
children  had  left  home,  Andrew  returned  to  live  again  in  the  parsonage  and  care  for  his 
invalid  father  and  aged  mother.  The  parsonage  then  became  known  in  Southbury  as 
the  Andrew  Graham  house. 

After  all  of  the  Graham  family  had  died  or  moved  away  from  Southbury,  the  house, 
although  occupied,  fell  into  a  state  of  disrepair;  but  in  the  summer  of  1938  it  wras  restored 
for  use  as  a  summer  home  by  Daniel  M.  Croucher  of  Long  Island. 

As  the  accompanying  photograph  showrs,  the  house  is  two  stories  high.  After  remaining 
unpainted  for  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  years,  it  was  painted  dark  red,  a  not  uncommon 
house  color  in  Connecticut.  The  house  has  seven  rooms,  three  downstairs  and  four 
upstairs.  Five  of  the  rooms  have  fireplaces,  and  one  large  central  chimney  carries  the  flues 
ior  all  of  them.  The  front  door  opens  into  a  small  entry,  from  which  steep,  narrow  stairs 
lead  to  the  upper  rooms.  On  the  first  floor  are  the  “best”  room,  the  dining-room  with  a 
fine  comer  cupboard,  and  a  kitchen,  wdiich  extends  the  entire  width  of  the  house- — a  room 
nearly  as  large  as  the  other  two  taken  together.  In  each  of  the  rooms  with  fireplaces,  the 
fireplace  walls  are  panelled  and  painted  white  while  the  other  walls  are  plastered  and 
wrere  originally  whitewashed,  as  w'as  the  custom  in  the  period  when  John  Graham  and 
his  family  lived  there.  The  “best  room”  and  dining-room  and  the  two  front  rooms  on  the 
second  story  have  the  original  flooring.  The  kitchen  fireplace  is  one  of  the  largest  to  be 
seen  anywhere  in  the  vicinity;  and  its  hearthstone  is  an  enormous,  solid  piece  of  stone, 
w'hich  after  two  hundred  years  is  still  in  perfect  condition. 

The  windows  have  twenty-four  panes  of  glass,  twelve  in  each  sash.  From  them  one 
looks  out  upon  a  beautiful  countryside  of  meadows,  hills,  and  valleys.  The  house  faces 
west,  and  in  front  oi  it  is  the  road  running  north  to  Woodbury.  Diagonally  across  this 
road  stood  the  first  meeting-house,  long  since  disappeared.  Another  road  passes  by  the 
north  side  of  the  house,  and  across  the  way  is  the  White  Oak  Schoolhouse. 

From  the  inventories  of  Dr.  Andrewr’s2  and  his  wife  Martha’s  estates,  we  can  in  our 
imagination  furnish  the  house  as  it  must  have  been  when  John  Graham  lived  there. 
There  were  many  chests  of  drawers  in  the  house  as  there  were,  of  course,  no  closets ;  tables 
made  of  thick  cherry,  maple,  or  pine  boards,  corded  beds  and  trundle  beds,  which  during 
the  day  were  pushed  out  of  sight  beneath  the  higher  beds.  There  were  Windsor  chairs  and 
eight  “ladder-backs,”  made  of  pine  or  maple  and  with  hickory  rungs.  The  dining-room 
had  a  long  table  and  eight  chairs.  A  great  green  chair  stood  by  the  fire  with  a  small  table 
beside  it,  holding  a  candlestick  and  the  Bible;  and  there  the  minister  sat  wrhile  he  pondered 
upon  his  sermons  or  read  family  prayers  to  his  assembled  household.  Perhaps  books  of 
Horace' and  Virgil  and  Homer,  together  with  sermons  by  contemporary  ministers  of  other 
towns  and  a  fewf  treatises  of  medicine,  lay  upon  the  mantel  shelf. 


*\Voodburv,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  14:1.  The  deed  was  not  recorded  until  Sept.  16,  1786,  twelve  years  after 
John  Graham’s  death  and  one  year  after  Andrew’s  death. 
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The  “best75  room  was  furnished  with  a  round  cherry  table  and  several  cherry  stands, 
three  best  chairs,  and  three  round-backed  chairs,  and  a  cherry  desk.  With  a  log  fire  on  the 
hearth  and  candles  in  their  brass  candlesticks  throwing  their  soft  light  on  the  white 
panelled  walls,  it  must  have  made  a  pleasant  setting  for  the  Rev.  John  and  his  wife  as  they 
entertained  their  neighbors  or  visiting  ministers. 

In  the  kitchen,  in  which  most  of  the  family  life  went  on,  was  a  spinning  wheel;  and  a 
cradle  stood  there  much  of  the  time.  Near  the  fireplace  and  within  its  capacious  opening 
were  trammels  and  pothooks,  warming  pans,  trivets,  and  pots  of  copper  and  iron.  There 
were  wooden  bowls  and  earthenware  dishes  in  the  kitchen  and  “best”  china  in  the 
cupboard  in  the  dining-room. 

The  huge  fireplace  in  the  cellar  of  the  house  was  used  principally  in  the  fall  when  the 
butchering  was  done.  In  the  cellar  were  kept  dried  fruits  from  the  orchard  and  vegetables 
in  bins  for  the  winter's  use,  while  smoked  hams  and  other  meats  hung  from  the  rafters.  In 
the  barn  the  hay  and  grain  for  cows  and  horses  were  kept,  and  there  may  have  been  some 
sort  of  gig  for  the  minister. 

The  Grahams  filled  the  house  to  overflowing;  for  by  1738,  when  John  purchased  the 
house,  there  w?ere  .seven  children  in  the  family.  The  oldest  child,  Elizabeth,  was  nearly 
eighteen  and  was  doubtless  a  great  help  with  the  younger  children  and  with  the  work  of 
the  household.  John,  Jr.,  was  fifteen  and  studying  at  Yale;  Robert,  two  years  younger,  was 
being  educated  at  home  by  his  father.  Chauncey,  who  was  ten,  and  Andrew,  nine,  were 
going  to  the  little  White  Oak  Schoolhouse  across  the  road  from  the  parsonage.  Love  was 
six;  and  the  youngest  child,  Sarah,  bom  Mar.  18,  1735,  was  three.  A  baby,  named  Abigail, 
bom  in  1737,  died  in  infancy. 

Two  more  children  were  born  later,  making  nine  in  the  family  who  lived  to  maturity. 
Richard  Crouch  was  born  Mar.  9,  1739,  and  Abigail  was  born  Aug.  23,  1741. 

In.  1740  there  was  a  revival  of  religious  fervor  among  the  Protestant  sects  in  New 
England,  a  period  known  as  “the  Great  Awakening.”*  The  Rev.  John  Graham  soon 
became  identified  with  it,  sharing  with  his  congregation  in  the  general  excitement.  “In 
the  fall  of  1740,”  wrote  Dr.  Bellamy  of  the  nearby  parish  of  Bethlehem,  “a  little  after 
Mr.  Whitefield  preacht  through  the  country  &  in  the  Winter  &  Spring  &  Summer 
following,  religion  was  again  greatly  revivied  &  flourisht  wonderfully.  Every  man, 
woman  and  child,  about  5  or  6  years  old  &  upwards  were  under  religious  concern,  more 
or  less.”  Cothren  in  Ancient  Woodbury  wrote  of  the  movement: 

In  1740  and  1741,  was  witnessed  the  greatest  revival  of  religion  that  has  ever  been 
known  in  this  country.  Its  influence  was  all-absorbing,  and  an  earnest  concern  about  the 
things  of  religion  and  the  eternal  world  was  prevalent  throughout  New  England.  All 
conversation,  in  all  kinds  of  company,  and  on  all  occasions,  except  about  religious  matters 
and  the  future  welfare  of  the  soul  in  another  world,  was  thrown  by.  All  hearts  seemed  to 
be  actuated  by  one  feeling,  and  no  more  attention  was  paid  to  their  worldly  affairs  than 
was  absolutely  necessary.  They  crowded  the  houses  of  their  ministers.  They  wished  to 
have  meetings  held  a  large  portion  of  the  time.  In  many  places,  people  would  cry  out  in 
time  of  public  worship  under  a  sense  of  the  overbearing  guilt  and  misery,  and  the  all- 
consuming  wrath  of  God  due  to  them  for  their  iniquities;  others  w'ould  faint  and  swoon 
under  the  affecting  views  which  they  had  of  Christ;  some  would  weep  and  sob,  and  there 

*The  Great  Awakening  is  too  large  a  subject  to  be  more  than  touched  on  here.  Those  who  wish  a  clear  and  accu¬ 
rate  picture  of  it  would  do  well  to  read  chapter  9,  “The  Great  Awakening,”  and  chapter  10,  “The  Aftermath,”  in  the 
book,  Jonathan  Edwards,  1703-1758  by  Ola  Elizabeth  Winslow,  pub.  1940  Macmillan  Co. 
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would  sometimes  be  so  much  noise  among  the  people  in  particular  places,  that  it  was 
with  difficulty  that  the  preacher  could  be  heard.  .  .  . 

Mr.  Bellamy  and  Mr.  Graham,  of  Southbury  society,  favored  the  work  then  going  on 
and  spent  much  time  in  preaching  in  all  parts  of  the  colony.  They  were  very  popular  and 
their  labors  were  generally  acceptable  to  their  brethren  and  useful  to  the  people.  They 
were  not  noisy  preachers,  but  gra\e,  sentimental,  searching  and  pungent. 

The  general  religious  excitement  was  increased  by  the  itinerant  preachers  who  went 
from  town  to  town,  often  uninvited  and  often  unacceptable.  In  May,  1742,  after  a  council 
of  ministers  from  all  parts  of  the  colony  protested  against  the  practice  of  itinerant  preach¬ 
ing,  the  General  Assembly  passed  “an  act  for  regulating  abuses  and  correcting  disorders 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs.”  Cothren  says  that  “this  law  was  aimed  at  the  whole  movement, 
in  order  to  discountenance  and  overdirow  it.  Notwithstanding  this,  two  associations  bore 
witness  to  the  ‘Awakening’  as  a  glorious  work  of  God.”  The  four  societies  of  Woodbury 
were  among  those  who  protested  against  any  curtailment  of  the  “Awakening.”  The 
following  letter  states  their  case.  It  was  signed  by  twenty-three  ministers,  including  the 
Rev.  John  Graham,  who  had  been  active  in  the  revival : 

To  the  HonrbIe  Gen1  Assembly  of  ye  Colony  of  Connecticut  to  be  held  at  New 
Haven  on  the  2d  Thursday  of  Oct.  1742.- 

The  Petition  of  us  the  Subscribers  Ministers  of  the  Gospel  &  Inhabitants  within 

said  Colony  humbly  sheweth  .  1628699 

That  altho  we  pretend  not  to  vindicate  every  Article  in  the  Conduct  either  of 
our  Selves  or  others  our  Brethren  sincerely  aiming  at  the  Promotion  of  the  Glory 
of  God  &  the  best  Good  of  precious  Souls;  ...  Yet  we  beg  leave  that  your  Hon® 
would  suffer  us  humbly  to  suggest  our  aggrei vance  at  the  Law  of  this  Colony 
made  in  May  last,  intituled  An  Act  for  regulating  Abuses  &  correcting  Disorders 
in  Ecclesiastical  affairs  . .  .  Because  we  humbly  conceive  it  infringes  on  our  Natural 
&  Lawfull  Right  as  Subjects  for  as  such  we  have  a  Right  to  have  our  Covenants 
with  our  People  fulfilled  .  .  .  and  by  said  Law  they  [their  People]  Seem  to  be  set 
loose  &  Such  Covenants  in  Fact  to  be  dissolved  without  any  Ecclesiastical! 
Prowess  or  Sentence  according  to  our  Constitution  ....  Because  we  humbly 
coficeive  that  the  said  Statute  leaves  Ministers  without  any  Advantage  of  a  Civil 
trial  and  judges  &  condemns  them  unheard  ....  Because  we  are  humbly  of 
opinion  that  it  has  a  tendency  to  raise  Divisions  in  Churches  for  it  is  rare  that  in 
any  Communities  the  members  are  all  of  a  mind  and  in  some  Votes  taken  in  Com¬ 
pliance  with  this  Law  they  may  be  near  equally  Split;  in  such  Cases  it  ordinarily 
Sits  uneasie  on  ye  Spirits  of  the  Minor  Part  ....  Because  of  the  tendency  of  this 
Law  seems  to  us  evidently  to  be  ye  Restraint  of  Itinerant  Preaching  by  which  at 
least  as  one  principall  means  in  the  hand  of  a  Gracious  God  (we  cannot  but  take 
notice  with  thankfullness)  a  glorious  Revival  of  Religion  hath  been  begun  &  car¬ 
ried  on  in  the  Land  .  .  .  Sinners  in  numbers  awakened,  many  lovingly  convert¬ 
ed,  .  .  .  many  of  the  heathen  natives  .  .  .  hopefully  lovingly  wrought  upon  .  .  . 
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Whereupon  we  humbly  beg  that  your  Honrs  would  be  pleased  to  repeal  said  Law 
and  we  as  in  Duty  bound  shall  ever  Pray  &c.* 

For  most  of  the  families  in  towns  like  Southbury,  their  church  life  was  perhaps  the 
biggest  single  factor  outside  of  the  home.  The  vital  relationship  between  minister  and 
congregation  was  maintained  by  meetings  and  discussions  in  addition  to  gathering  for 
worship  on  the  Sabbath.  The  business  affairs  of  the  church  were  transacted  in  society 
meetings,  held  at  the  meeting-house  or  at  the  minister’s,  usually  early  in  the  morning. 
According  to  the  society  records,  “it  shall  be  sufficient  warning  for  all  Society  meetings 
to  set  up  a  paper  on  the  Sign  post  by  Mr.  Graham’s  hous  att  least  six  days  before  the 
Meeting  wherein  shall  be  expressed  the  Principle  occasion  of  the  meeting  and  the  time  and 
place  Whare  and  signed  by  the  major  part  of  the  Comtt  of  the  Society.”  Knowing  in 
advance  what  business  would  be  discussed  gave  the  members  time  to  think  about  it.  A 
member  of  the  congregation  was  chosen  as  moderator  for  the  meeting,  and  another 
carefully  recorded  all  the  decisions  made.f  One  of  the  principal  concerns  of  the  society 
was  the  payment  of  the  minster’s  salary.  It  was  regularly  voted  on  each  year,  and  the 
arrangements  made  for  its  payment. 

At  the  society  meeting  of  Dec.  3,  1741,  it  was  “voted  to  give  ye  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  200 
pounds  in  mony  or  provisions  att  ye  markitt  price  and  to  get  his  firewood  untill  the  third 
day  of  December  next  as  a  salary  for  his  preaching  the  gosple  and  his  ministerial!  work 
among  us  the  year  past  and  untill  the  first  day  of  March  next  and  that  sd  rate  shall  be  paid 
by  ye  first  day  of  March  next  insuing.”  The  following  year  on  Dec.  9,  1742,  it  was  Voted 
that  a  rate: 

of  33  pounds,  12  shillings  be  granted  to  be  paid  in  money  or  wood  (at  16  shillings,  . 
old  tenor,  a  cord)  to  get  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham’s  firewood  for  the  year  ensueing 
and  that  Stiles  Brownson  be  the  Collector  to  gather  said  rate  or  to  see  that  said 
wood  be  brought  to  Mr.  Graham’s  door  by  the  first  day  of  March  next.  And  in 
case  of  any  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  said  Society  shall  neglect  to  bring  his  equal 
part  of  said  wood  according  to  his  List  given  in  this  year  att  or  before  the  first 
day  of  March  aforesd,  the  sd  Collector  shall  hereby  have  full  power  to  Distrain 
so  much  of  the  goods  or  Estate  of  such  person  or  persons  so  Neglecting  as  their 
Equal  part  amounts  to — £33,  12s — according  to  his  or  their  List  given  in  this 
year.  The  number  of  Cords  to  be  goten  is  42.” 

In  1742  the  meeting-house,  begun  in  1733,  was  not  yet  finished.  At  the  December  ninth 
meeting  it  was  “voted  that  a  Society  rate,  or  tax,  of  6  pence  upon  the  pound  be  granted 
upon  the  poles  and  rateable  estate  of  the  inhabitants  of  this  Society  to  pay  their  Debts  and 
carry  on  the  work,  and  defray  the  Charge  of  finishing  the  meeting  house.” 

Three  years  later  the  question  arose  at  a  Society  meeting  as  to  whether  or  not  the 
congregation  had  fulfilled  all  its  obligations  to  the  minister.  Had  he  received  his  just 
due?  A  committee  was  appointed  to  go  into  the  matter,  but  they  ran  into  all  sorts  of 
difficulties  as  is  shown  by  the  following  report: 

Society  meeting  Feb.  8,  1744/45.  •  •  Then  read  in  the  meeting  the  report  of  a  committee 


♦Ecclesiastical  Affairs.  8:262,  in  the  Connecticut  Archives,  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 

fTfae  records  of  the  meetings,  Manuscript  Records  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  of  Southbury ,  Conn.,  is  in  the  Con¬ 
necticut  State  Library  at  Hartford  but  is  too  fragile  to  be  handled.  A  photostat  copy  of  it  may  be  seen  at  any  time. 
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chosen  in  their  last  meeting  in  order  to  settle  accounts  with  Mr.  Graham.  .  .  We,  the 
Subscribers,  a  Committee  chosen  and  appointed  by  the  inhabitants  of  Southbury  .  .  . 
to  adjust  accounts  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the  Society 
have  made  good  their  Covenant  with  him  or  there  yet  remains  somewhat  due,  have 
accordingly  attempted  the  work  and  thought  upon  the  first  distant  view  there  was  a 
considerable  prospect  of  effecting  it  .  .  .  yet  the  more  Search  we  made  to  clear  our  way 
and  the  nearer  we  approached  to  practice  our  own  proposed  methods  we  more  and  more 
found  the  whole  affair  attended  with  such  difficulties  as  are  by  us  at  present  insuper¬ 
able;  just  to  hint  at  a  few  of  them  particularly,  first  we  can’t  find  out  any  standard  whereby 
to  proceed  .  .  .  we  know  not  how  to  find  out  how  Money  went  when  the  Covenant  was 
made  [money  values  had  fluctuated  widely  in  the  preceding  twelve  years],  nor  what  the 
yearly  Discount  hath  been;  if  we  take  the  prices  of  provisions,  then  their  several  prices 
when  the  Covenant  was  made  must  be  our  rule  and  here  we  find  arises  a  Double  difficulty, 
for  we  find  our  Committee  Covenanted  with  Mr.  Graham  in  July,  Anno  Domini  1731, 
and  by  reason  of  the  then  present  difficulty  of  the  Society  it  was  not  Entred  as  the  Society’s 
act  untill  December,  1732.  Now,  according  to  strict  justice,  the  prices  of  which  of  these 
years  to  proceed  we  know  not;  but  then  suppose  we  fixed  on  either  of  them.  Especially 
here  is  another  insuperable  Difficulty  where  to  find  out  what  were  the  real  Current  prices 
for  that  year  for  we  find  not  only  different  books  have  different  prices  for  the  same  Species 
in  the  same  year  to  the  same  persons  ....  Secondly,  the  Society  never  Expecting  propally 
the  necessity  of  such  an  adjustment  have  entred  their  yearly  votes  more  briefly  without 
mentioning  special  reasons  of  their  doings  and  therefore  if  we  proceed  Exactly  according 
to  our  Book  or  lay  it  out  in  part  upon  the  autyority  of  living  Textimony  or  lay  it  altogether 
aside  and  go  by  some  other  rule  we  shall  unavoidably  do  injustice  either  to  Mr.  Graham, 
the  Society,  or  both.  .  .  .  We  cannot  but  think  that  after  the  Society  hath  heard  what  Mr. 
Graham  hath  to  say  upon  the  whole  matter  they  will  be  satisfied  it  may  best  to  drop  the 
matter  or  otherwise,  we. humbly  intreat  that  you  would  give  us  some  farther  instructions 
in  order  to  remove  Sundry  impedaments  or  hindrances  which  lye  in  our  way  of  Settling 
the  account. 

The  committee,  composed  of  Richard  Brownson,  Matthew  Mitchell,  Benjamin  Hicock, 
and  Benjamin  Stiles,  signed  the  report  and  turned  it  over  to  the  meeting.  Mr.  Graham  had 
been  laboring  with  the  committee  and  was  prepared  to  submit  what  he  had  to  say  in  the 
matter.  The  day  before  the  society  meeting  he  wrote  the  following  letter: 

To  the  inhabitants  of  Southbury,  Feb.  7,  1744/45.  Grace  and  peace  &c.  Dearly 
beloved  in  our  Lord  Jesus,  I  have  with  your  Committee  attempted  the  Settlement 
of  our  account  and  I  am  with  them  fully  cominced  of  the  difficulties  that  lye  in 
them.  So,  however  they  may  seem  to  others,  to  me  they  appear  insuperable  for 
I  see  no  way  to  fix  upon  such  a  standard  or  rule  of  proceedings  as  will  lead  us  to 
truth  and  justice  which  is  the  thing  we  both  profess  to  be  in  the  persuit  of.  Sup¬ 
posing  we  both  agree,  upon  Some  rule  and  call  it  just,  our  calling  it  so  will  not 
make  it  so  and  if  the  Standard  be  only  a  guess  the  finall  result  can  be  no  Cer¬ 
tainty..  So  that  in  every  view  I  can  take  of  the  affair  under  all  its  outstanding 
difficulties  as  well  as  threatning  Consequences,  I  cannot  but  be  of  opinion  that 
it  may  be  every  way  most  for  our  mutual  peace  and  the  best  interest  of  the  place 
to  drop  it  and  whatever  my  apprehensions  have  been  with  respect  of  a  ballence 
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of  accounts  Yet  as  I  never  entertained  a  thought  that  iny  people  ever  [did]  any¬ 
thing  with  a  Design  willingly  to  Defraud  me  of  any  part  of  my  Covenant  ...  So 
I  shall  be  far  from  any  hard  thoughts  in  case  the  matter  wholly  fall  and  shall 
rather  look  upon  it  as  a  Compliance  with  my  own  desire.  For  my  own  part  I  far 
rather  chuse  to  give  a  general  acquitance  to  this  time  and  forever  bury  what  is 
past  and  rest  entirely  Easie,  and  if  a  kind  providence  by  the  bounty  of  all  or  part 
of  my  people  be  pleased  to  help  me  under  my  present  Special  Straits,  I  hope  I 
shall  be  thankfull  both  to  God  and  Man. 

Just  what  the  special  straits”  were  in  which  the  minister  found  himself  does  not 
appear,  but  he  seems  to  have  been  prepared  to  overlook  his  “apprehensions”  as  his  letter 
was  accompanied  by  the  following  receipt,  which  was  incorporated  in  the  records  of  the 
meeting.  Feb.  7,  174.4—4.5:  I  do  hereby  acknowledge  myself  to  have  Received  of  the 
Society  of  Southbury  in  full  of  all  Salaries  from  my  settlement  to  this  day  to  my  full  Con¬ 
tent  and  Satisfaction,  thereto  now  due  onely  Except.  I  say  Rec’d  by  me,  JOHN  GRAHAM.” 

With  the  removal  of  the  minister’s  apprehensions  and  the  general  relief  of  the  committee 
at  not  having  to  somehow  settle  the  Society’s  accounts  with  him,  the  Society  voted  to  raise 
the  minister  s  salary  from  two  hundred  pounds,  plus  firewood,  to  two  hundred  and  sixty 
pounds,  plus  firewood:  “They  voted  to  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  as  a  Salary  for  preach¬ 
ing  the  gospel  among  us  from  the  first  of  March  last  untill  the  first  of  March  next  ensueing 
the  sum  of  260  pounds  money  or  publics  bills  of  Credit  of  the  old  tenor  and  his  firewood, 
fiom  this  20  day  of  December  instant  until  the  20  day  of  December  1746  to  be  paid  by 
the  first  of  March  next  in  money  or  provisions.” 

Two  years  later  they  raised  the  minister’s  salary  again:  “Society  meeting  Dec.  7,  1747 
.  .  .  Voted  that  they  would  give  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  as  his  Salary  for  preaching  the 
gospel  fiom  the  fiist  day  of  March  last  until  the  first  of  March  next  ensueing,  the  sum  of 
400  pounds  Money  or  bills  of  publick  Credit  of  old  tenor  or  equivalent  thereto  in  pro¬ 
visions  at  the  market  price  in  Woodbury— also  his  firewood.” 

As  the  Rev.  John  Graham’s  work  in  his  church  in  Southbury  and  in  the  larger  com¬ 
munity  of  the  Connecticut  colony  was  going  forward  successfully,  his  children  were 
growing  up,  getting  married,  .and  becoming  established  in  their  life’s  profession. 

Three  of  his  sons— John, 2  Jr.,  Chauncey,2  and  Richard  Crouchs— went  to  Yale  and 
studied  for  the  ministry.  Andrews  and  Roberts  studied  medicine  with  their  father  at  home. 
It  was  not  considered  necessary  in  that  day  for  a  doctor  to  go  to  college- — he  read,  what 
medical  books  he  could  find,  studied  with  doctors  in  the  vicinity,  picked  up  what  he  could, 
and  then  practiced. 

The  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeths,  was  the  first  to  marry.  On  Nov.  28,  1744,  she  was 
married  by  her  father  in  Southbury  to  Daniel  Bull  of  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  they  went  to 
live.  In  1746  John,  Jr.,  was  ordained  and  settled  over  the  church  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  on 
which  occasion  his  father  preached,  the  ordination  sermon.*  Two  years  later  John,2  Jr., 
married  Mary  Sheldon.  The  next  son,  Robert2,  married  Martha  Gidney  in  1747  and  went 
to  Scarsdale,  N.Y .,  to  practice  medicine.  Chauncey2  was  ordained  in  1749,  and  his  father 
also  preached  the  sermon  at  his  ordination. f  He  was  settled  over  the  church  at  Brincker- 
hoff,  N.Y. ,  a  tiny  village  near  Fishkill;  and  there  on  May  23,  1750,  he  married  Elizabeth 

*For  an  abstract  of  the  sermon,  see  the  appendix  p.xiv. 

4 Ibid.,  p.  xvii. 
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Van  Wyck.  On  May  20,  1752,  the  Rev.  John  Graham  married  his  seventeen-year-old 
daughter  Sarah2  to  Gideon  Hurd  of  Southbury,  and  they  set  up  housekeeping  on  a  farm 
nearby.  The  following  year  Andrew2,  who  had  been  practicing  medicine  for  three  years  in 
Southbury,  married  on  June  5,  1753,  Martha  Curtis  of  Stratford.  Andrew2  was  the  only 
one  of  the  children  who  stayed  in  the  old  home  in  Southbury. 

In  the  spring  of  1755,  the  Rev.  John  and  Abigail  took  a  trip  to  BrinckerhofF,  N.Y.,  to 
visit  their  son  Chauncey2  and  his  wife  and  three  children.  They  were  there  on  May  3,  for 
Chauncey2  wrote  that  day  to  a  friend:  “My  parents  from  New  England  being  with  us, 
salute  yourself  and  spouse.”  They  must  have  hurried  home  soon  after  this,  however,  as 
their  daughter  Love2  was  to  be  married  to  John  BrinckerhofTof  Fishkill.  Perhaps  John  and 
Abigail  made  the  journey  from  Southbury  not  only  to  see  their  son  and  his  family  but 
also  to  meet  the  Brinckerhoffs.  The  wedding  took  place  in  Southbury  on  May  19,  1755, 
and  Love  left  for  Fishkill  with  her  new  husband. 

The  two  youngest — Richard  Crouch2  and  Abigail2 — were  the  only  unmarried  children 
left  at  home.  Richard  Crouch  did  not  marry  until  Feb.  16,  1761,  when,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  he  became  the  husband  of  the  girl  he  had  adored  since  he  had  first  seen  her. at 
the  age  of  six — “his  fair  charmer,”  Molly  Lee.  Abigail2  remained  at  home  almost  to  the 
end  of  her  father’s  life;  for  it  was  not  until  1772,  when  she  was  thirty-one,  that  she  became 
the  wife  of  John  Hinman  of  Woodbury. 

The  Rev.  John  Graham  took  an  active  part  in  the  Litchfield  Consociation*,  an  ecclesi¬ 
astical  council  of  the  churches  in  Litchfield  County! ,  formed  in  1751.!  He  was  its  first 
registrar,!  serving  in  that  capacity  for  fourteen  years,  and  was  a  member  of  the  organiza¬ 
tion  for  twenty-two  years.  Besides  the  minister,  a  church  was  represented  by  a  delegate 
from  the  congregation;  and  Deacon  Stephen  Curtis  usually  accompanied  the  Rev.  John 
Graham  from  the  Southbury  church.  In  addition  to  the  consociation  there  was  an  associ¬ 
ation  of  ministers  only,  to  which  the  Rev.  John  also  belonged. 

The  consociation  met  in  the  different  towns,  often  in  the  homes  of  the  ministers  or  in  the 
meeting-houses.  The  meetings  'were  opened  with  prayer,  a  sermon  was  preached,  and  then 
the  business  of  the  day  was  taken  up.  At  their  first  annual  meeting,  in  1752  the  consocia¬ 
tion  addressed  a  pastoral  letter  to  the  churches  in  Litchfield  County  in  which,  with  entire 
unanimity,  they  said:  “This  land  was  settled  by  our  forefathers  not  upon  a  worldly  but  a 
religious  design,  viz.,  that  they  might  enjoy  the  gospel  in  its  purity,  Sabbaths  without  pro¬ 
fanation  and  the  worship  of  God  without  a  mixture  of  human  ceremonies.”  The.  writers 
of  the  letter  lamented  that  in  the  midst  of  prosperity  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers 
had  so  far  departed  from  the  God  of  their  Fathers  and  that  errors  and  iniquities  so  much 
abounded,  notwithstanding  “recent  temporal  and  spiritual  judgments.”  With  much  earnest¬ 
ness  they  called  on  the  churches  and  on  men  of  all  classes  for  repentance,  and  fasting,  and 
prayer.  They  also  went  on  record  saying  that  they  “judged  the  general  neglect  of  family 
prayer  to  be  of  so  scandalous  a  nature  as  may  justly  debar  the  heads  of  such  families  from 
church  privileges,  and  if  continued  in,  exposes  them  to  the  censures  of  the  churches  where 
they  live  or  to  which  they  belong.”§ 

The  consociation  was  a  comparatively  inactive  body.  One  of  its  functions  was  to  ordain 

*  Consociation  is  an  obsolete  word  for  association. 

f  Woodbury  and  Southbury  became  a  part  of  the  new  county  of  Litchfield  when  it  was  constituted  in  1751  from  a 
section  of  Fairfield  County. 

{The  original  minutes  of  the  consociation — of  which  the  first  ninety-two  pages  are  in  the  Rev.  John  Graham’s 
handwriting— -and  a  transcription  of  them,  made  by  Frederick  Marsh  in  1847,  are  on  file  at  the  Congregational 
Headquarters,  37  Garden  Street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

§Pamphlet,  Proceedings  of  the  JYorth  &  South  Consociations  of  Litchfield  County  (1852,  Hartford,  Conn.). 
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ministers  and  to  settle  them  over  their  congregations.  The  minutes  lead  one  to  believe  that 
beyond  this  function,  the  chief  business  of  the  organization  was  to  call  attention  to  the  sin¬ 
fulness  of  the  times  and  to  arrive  at  the  proper  disciplinary  measures  in  the  event  of  any 
misconduct  on  the  part  of  a  minister  or  members  of  his  congregation.  For  instance,  in  the 
records  of  the  consociation  there  is  the  case  of  a  young  minister  who  had,  his  congregation 
felt,  behaved  in  a  manner  unbecoming  to  his  calling.  It  was,  therefore,  up  to  the  con¬ 
sociation  to  receive  the  young  man’s  confession  and  to  pronounce  judgment  upon  him. 
The  confession  reads  as  follows:  “I  know  I  never  was  designedly  lascivious  or  wanton 
towards  any  person  that  dwelt  under  my  roof,  but  doubtless  have  been  too  light  and  airy 
for  a  minister  of  the  gospel  as  in  the  instance  named  by  Sarah  Thomas  and  perhaps  might 
have  been  more  prudent  in  the  instance  of  Mary  Beebee.”  The  young  man  seems  to  have 
been  in  a  suitably  chastened  mood.  It  may  occur  to  us  to  wonder  whether  or  not  the  sons 
of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  who  often  sat  in  at  the  meetings  of  the  consociation  and  several 
of  whom  were  present  at  this  particular  meeting,  thought  the  minister’s  back-sliding  a 
very  grave  matter.  The  ministers  of  the  deliberating  body,  however,  felt  strongly,  as  may 
be  inferred  from  their  judgment:  “We  [the  committee]  judge  it  would  be  to  the  dishonor 
of  our  holy  religion  for  him  at  present  to  act  in  the  capacity  of  a  minister  of  the  gospels, 
and,  therefore,  judge  he  ought  in  that  respect  to  stand  and  remain  suspended  for  a  time 
wishing  that  by  a  serious,  humble  and  holy  walk  for  the  future  he  might  so  retrieve  his 
character  as  to  open  a  way  for  his  usefulness  in  that  sacred  office.” 

In  the  minutes  of  the  consociation,  the  looseness  and  wickedness  of  the  times  was  con¬ 
stantly  referred  to.  The  churches  tried  to  “suppress  tavern  haunting  and  frolicking,”  and 
special  care  wras  taken  “to  prevent  young  persons  going  abroad  on  the  evening  after  the 
Sabbath.”  Then,  as  ever,  apparently,  the  younger  generation  was  “too  light  and  airy”  for 
its  elders. 

Chauncey2  Graham  was  ordained  by  the  consociation  and  occasionally  preached  a  ser¬ 
mon  at  their  meetings.  Richard  Crouch2  was  also  ordained  by  them.  The  Rev.  John,  Jr.2, 
of  West  Suffield  was  often  at  the  meetings  as  was  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  of  Salisbury,  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  Rev.  John,  and  now  and  then  Dr.  Andrew2  w^ent  with  his  father. 

In  September,  1 754,  not  long  before  the  second  French  War  broke  out — a  war  that  was 
so  costly  to  the  colonies  in  men  and  money — the  consociation  sent  a  stirring  letter  to  the 
churches  of  the  county.  In  this  they  said : 

God  is  at  this  day  testifying,  against  us  and  awfully  threatening  us  with  heavy 
and  sore  judgments.  .  .  .  The  unseasonableness  of  the  weather  and  other  frowns 
on  our  husbandry;  sickness  and  death  in  one  place  and  another;  but  especially, 
the  sword  of  the  French  against  this  land  .  .  .  and  under  these  tokens  of  divine 
displeasure  the  security,  carelessness  and  unrighteousness  of  this  land  that  under 
all  these  gloomy  and  dusky  clouds  thick  gathering  over  our  heads  and  portend¬ 
ing  a  most  direful  storm  of  divine  vengeance  ready  to  burst  upon  a  sinful  people; 
yet,  notwithstanding  all  the  continued  calls  both  of  the  ministers  and  of  divine 
providence  we  have  not  returned  unto  the  Lord.* 

For  many  years  there  had  been  trouble  with  the  Indians  and  occasional  conflicts  with 
the  French,  who  were  struggling  to  hold  their  possessions  in  the  New  World  and  who  fre- 


•Pamphlet,  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Litchfield  Association  (Hartford,  1852)  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford  . 
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quently  incited  the  Indians  to  make  war  upon  the  outlying  settlements.  Sometimes  the 
clashes  between  the  French  and  Indians  on  one  side  and  the  English  colonists  on  the  other 
reached  considerable  proportions,  and  the  colonists  made  expeditions  to  various  points  at 
which  battles  were  fought.  One  of  these  was  the  Crown  Point  expedition  in  1755,  in  which 
Connecticut  troops  were  led  by  Col.  Phineas  Lyman.  The  Rev.  John  Graham  was 
chaplain  of  the  expedition  and  spent  several  months  with  the  army  at  Lake  George. 

It  has  been  thought  that  the  Rev.  John  Graham  did  not  take  part  in  the  expedition. 
Although  no  record  of  his  appointment  can  be  found,  the  following  affidavit,  which  he 
made  in  connection  with  a  claim  of  a  fellow-townsman,  Adam  Hinman,  shows  that  he  did, 
indeed,  join  the  expedition: 

The  Subscriber,  inhabitant  of  Woodbury,  of  Lawfull  Age,  Testify,  that  on  my 
Journey  to  the  Army,  Sept.  23d,  1755,  I  mett  with  Adam  Hinman  on  his  way 
home  from  the  Battle  fought  on  the  8th  of  that  Instant  at  Lake  George,  under 
great  distress  &  Pain  with  the  wounds  he  had  received  there  in  his  shoulder;  I 
returned  home  on  the  18  of  November  following,  and  found  him  not  cured  of 
his  wounds,  and  by  loss  of  Blood,  Weak  &  Low  under  a  bad  Cough  &  Hectic 
Symptoms  under  which  he  continued  above  a  month  after  my  Return,  quite  un- 
capable  of  any  Business  or  Labour  and  farther  Saith  Not. 

JOHN  GRAHAM* 

This  expedition  against  Crown  Point,  which  was  defended  by  the  French  at  Fort 
Frederic,  was  the  first  of  two,  both  of  which  were  unsuccessful.  The  second  expedition  was 
sent  in  the  spring  of  1 756,  and  again  the  Rev.  John  Graham  was  appointed  chaplain  by 
the  Connecticut  Assembly  according  to  the  following  record:  “  .  .  .  this  Assembly  do 
appoint  the  Rev.  Mr.  David  Jewet  of  New  London,  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Norton  of  Middle- 
ton,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Grayham  of  Woodbury,  to  be  Chaplains  in  the  forces  to  be  raised  in  this 
Colony  for  the  expedition  to  Crown  Point.” f 

This  time,  however,  his  son,  John^  Graham,  Jr.,  took  his  place.  Crown  Point  was  on  the 
western  shore  of  Lake  Champlain,  about  ninety  miles  northeast  of  Albany.  The  roads 
went  through  forests  and  valleys  and  wound  around  hills.  The  army  traveled  on  foot  or  on 
horseback  and  probably  carried  little  which  would  make  the  men  comfortable  during  the 
cold  nights.  The  journey  would  have  been  a  hard  one  for  the  sixty-one-year-old  minister, 
and  it  is  no  small  wonder  that  he  sent  his  eldest  son  as  a  substitute  on  this  second  expedi¬ 
tion. 

The  service  as  chaplain  which  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Sr.,  performed  during  the  first 
Crown  Point  expedition  in  1755  is  the  basis  upon  which  some  of  his  descendants  have 
entered  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars,  although  in  some  instances  the  reference  for  mem¬ 
bership  given  has  been  the  appointment  to  the  second  expedition,  in  which  the  elder  John 
did  not  take  part. 

In  March  of  1759  an  annoying  pamphlet  of  twenty-four  pages  was  published  at  New 
Haven  with  the  following  title:  A  Letter  to  a  Member  of  the  Lower  House  of  Assembly  of  the 
Colony  of  Connecticut :  shewing  that  the  Taxes  of  Yale  College  were  stated  higher  than  necessary  to 
defray  the  annual  Expences  of  that  School ;  by  which  a  very  considerable  addition  is  made  to  the  College 
Treasury  annually .  With  some  general  observations  on  the  Laws  and  Government  of  that  Society  by  a 
Lover  of  Truth  and  his  Country. 


’Affidavit  on  file  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford, 
t Connecticut  Colonial  Records ,  Vol.  10,  p.  483. 
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Though  anonymous,  the  style  and  matter  betrayed  at  once  the  hand  of  that  veteran 
controversialist,  Dr.  Benjamin  Gale  of  Killingworth,  a  graduate  of  1733.  The  tone  of  the 
pamphlet  was  sarcastic  and  bitter  in  the  extreme  and  the  whole  argument  led  up  to  a 
proposal  for  the  visitation  of  the  College  by  the  General  Assembly.  Other  telling  points 
were  a  denunciation  of  the  system  of  fines  and  an  exposure  of  President  Clap’s  arbitrary 
methods.  Such  an  attack  from  a  graduate  of  the  standing  of  Dr.  Gale,  who  had  had  a  long 
and  influential  career  as  a  member  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  was,  moreover,  a  son- 
in-law  of  the  senior  trustee  of  the  College,  Jared  Eliot,  must  be  answered ;  and  the  President 
entrusted  this  delicate  duty  to  a  not  very  competent  protege  of  his,  the  Rev.  John  Graham 
of  Southbury,  a  Scotchman  who  had  received  an  honorary  M.A.  from  Yale  in  1737.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Graham  had  little  difficulty  in  showing  that  Dr.  Gale’s  apprehensions  of  excessive 
gains  from  high  tuition  were  unfounded;  but  the  tone  of  the  reply  in  general  was  pugna¬ 
cious  and  raised  more  questions  than  it  settled.* 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham’s  reply,  also  anonymous,  to  Mr.  Gale: 

A  LETTER  TO  A  MEMBER  OF 
THE  HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES  OF  THE  COLONY  OF 

CONNECTICUT 

In  Vindication  of  Yale  College  against  the  false  Aspersions,  and  scandalous  Misrepre¬ 
sentations  contained  in  a  late  Anonymous  Pamphlet  Intituled  “A  LETTER  TO  A  MEM¬ 
BER  OF  THE  LOWER  HOUSE”  etc. 

By 

A  Witness  to  Truth,  and  Lover  of  Religion  and  Learning 

Sir: 

I  have  for  some  years  past,  observ’d  a  small  discontented  Party  in  this  Colony,  who  have 
constantly  endeavoured  to  disturb  all  our  public  Administrations  in  Church  and  State.  To 
this  End,  about  four  or  five  Years  ago,  several  LETTERS  FROM  THE  EAST  TO  THE 
WEST  were  written,  in  a  high,  dictatorian  Stile  .  .  .  and  reproaching  the  General  Assem¬ 
bly  as  laying  oppressive  Taxes,  and  filling  the  Minds  of  the  Populace  with  Jealousies,  and 
their  Mouths  with  Clamours  against  their  Rulers.  As  these  Men  lov’d  to  fish  in  troubled 
Waters,  and  their  Designs  seem  to  be  principally  against  the  College,  they  cry’d  out  upon 
the  annual  Grant,  made  in  the  College  Charter  as  an  oppressive  Charge  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  a  forcing  the  Widow  and  Fatherless  to  pay  for  the  education  of  Rich  Men’s 
Sons:  insisting  upon  it,  that  the  Parents  of  the  Students  ought  to  be  at  the  whole  charge  of 
their  education.  Then  several  scurrilous  Pamphlets  were  wrote  against  the  Religion  of  the 
College,  as  being  founded  upon  human  Creeds  and  Confessions  of  Faith,  inveighing 
against  a  Professor  of  Divinity,  and  calling  the  public  Worship  in  the  College  Hall  a 
SEPARATE  MEETING.  But  the  main  Body  of  the  Colony  continuing  Stedfast  in  their 
antient  Principles  of  Religion,  these  Men  found  they  could  make  no  ill  Impression  upon 
their  Minds  on  that  Account.  They  therefore  returned  back  to  their  old  Clamour  about 
Money:  as  supposing  that  to  be  the  most  successful  String  to  harp  upon  in  order  to  raise 
the  Passions  of  Men.  And  being  able  like  Proteus,  to  appear  in  all  Shapes,  they  turn  about 
and  endeavour  to  persuade  the  Parents  of  the  Students  that  they  are  oppress’d  with 

*Tak  Amah  and  Biographies,  Series  II,  p.  564. 
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exorbitant  Taxes  for  the  Education  of  their  Children.  And  if  any  Conjecture  can  be  made 
about  the  Stile  and  Design  of  this  last  Remarkable  Letter,  it  is  from  the  same  malevolent 
Spirit  and  the  same  designing  Hand  with  those  before  mentioned. 

As  I  have  a  Son  Educated  in  YALE  COLLECE,  I  have  had  Opportunity  to  be  well 
acquainted  with  the  State  of  it;  yet  I  never  had  the  least  Thought  of  any  unjust  Exaction 
or  Extortion  there.  But  when  I  read  the  extraordinary  Representations  and  hideous 
Clamours  made  in  this  Letter,  I  was  determined  critically  to  inquire  into  the  Truth  of  the 
facts  there  related.  But  my  Labour  was  unexpectedly  shortned,  by  a  Minister  of  the  Gos¬ 
pel,  who  providentially  call’d  at  my  House,  and  in  conversation  with  me  told  me  he  had 
been  at  the  College  and  made  a  full  Inquiry  into  the  State  of  it,  and  had  taken  authentick 
Copies  of  the  College  Accounts  for  three  Years  past,  and  of  a  Certificate  of  the  Balances, 
and  of  some  Clauses  in  the  Charter  and  Laws;  all  of  which  I  shall  take  the  Liberty  to  lay 
before  you;  and  make  no  Doubt,  but  that  you  will  clearly  see  that  this  Author  has  not 
advanced  one  single  Article,  reflecting  Dishonour  on  the  Governors  of  the  College,  but 
what  is  either  ABSOLUTELY  FALSE  or  GROSSLY  MISREPRESENTED.  But  I  shall 
first,  with  your  Liberty,  give  you  a  brief  and  general  Account  of  the  State  of  the  College 
tho  probably  you  may  be  acquainted  with  most  Circumstances  already. 

The  Steward  collects  all  the  Money  paid  by  the  Scholars  in  the  Quarter-Bills,  viz.  for 
Tuition,  Study- Rent,  Cellar-Rent,  Glass-broken,  Fines  and  contingent  Charges;  and 
according  to  an  order  from  the  Corporation,  pays  it  out  for  the  Salaries  of  the  officers  of 
the  College,  and  for  all  contingent  Charges;  these  in  such  a  large  Society,  are  many  and 
various,  such  as  the  Repairs  of  the  College  Houses,  and  Fences,  Pump,  and  often  new 
Pumps,  Candles  in  the  Hall,  Allowance  to  the  Monitor  and  Scholar  of  the  House,  pur¬ 
chasing  some  new  Books  for  the  Library,  in  the  Room  of  those  that  are  worne  out,  pro¬ 
curing  and  mending  College  Instruments,  Travel  and  Expenses  of  Corporation  Meetings, 
taking  Care  of  the  College  Lands,  purchasing  new  Bells  and  various  other  such  like  Ex¬ 
penses,  some  Years  more,  and  some  less;  and  if  there  be  any  Overplus,  not  expended  that 
Year,  the  Steward  is  ordered  to  pay  it  into  the  College  Treasury,  to  be  laid  out  upon  any 
special  Emergency.  And  the  Corporation  for  the  Ease  of  the  Students,  and  Encourage¬ 
ment  of  Learning,  have  set  the  Tuition,  and  other  Charges,  so  low  as  not  to  be  really  suffi¬ 
cient  to  answer  the  Necessities  of  the  College,  FOR  A  NUMBER  OF  YEARS  TAKEN 
TOGETHER;  which  has  always  kept  the  College  in  a  low  State.  The  Charges  upon  the 
.  Students,  and  the  Salaries  of  the  Officers  have  in  most  Instances  been  little  more  than 
half  so  high  as  they  have  been  at  other  Colleges. 

...  It  appears  by  the  College  Accounts  that  about  seven  Years  ago,  when  the  Number 
of  Students'  was  about  seventy,  all  that  was  rais’d  by  Tuition,  Study-Rent,  Contingent 
Charges,  and  Fines,  together  with  the  Donation  from  the  Colony,  could  scarce  pay  the 
Salaries  of  the  then  pressing  Contingent  Charges — the  Rule  use  to  be  to  give  the  Tutors  all 
that  was  left;  which  was  about  20  or  21  Pounds  Sterling. 

.  .  .  Besides,  the  College  House  and  Fences  went  very  much  to  decay,  notwithstanding 
considerable  was  done  by  the  Gov’t;  and  the  Library  was  so  worne  out,  as  to  be  several 
Hundred  Pounds  worse  than  it  was. 

P.S.  I  account  it  too  mean  an  Artifice  to  pretend  to  the  Publick,  that  my  Name  is  left  with 
the  Printer,  and  yet  leave  some  Injunctions  against  the  Discovery  of  it.  However -if  our 
Author  writes  again  and  publishes  his  name,  I  shall  return  the  Favour.* 


♦Copies  of  the  pamphlet,  which  was  printed  in  1759,  are  in  the  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.C.,  and  in 
the  Sterling  Memorial  Library  of  Yale  University. 
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This  reply  to  the  “scandalous  misrepresentations”  of  Mr.  Gale’s  seems  not  to  have  been 
enough,  however,  after  both  men  had  come  out  into  the  open  and  had  made  it  known  who 
were  engaged  in  the  controversy.  The  Rev.  John  Graham  once  more  took  up  his  pen  to 
show  that  Mr.  Gale’s  “Calm  and  full  Vindication”  was  no  such  thing  and  that,  indeed,  he 
“no  ways  vindicated  himself  from  the  misrepresentations  made  in  his  former  piece.” 

Whatever  were  the  merits  of  the  original  complaint,  or  the  justification  of  Yale’s  ex¬ 
penditures,  or  the  competency  of  either  the  complainant  or  the  justifier,  the  controversy 
tells  us — two  hundred  years  later — -a  story  of  their  time:  that  the  college  was  hard  up,  its 
fences  were  in  need  of  repair,  its  seventy  students  studied  by  candlelight  in  the  Hall,  and 
its  library  was  worn  out.  The  controversy  tells  us  not  only  this  but  also  that  the  ministers 
of  the  time  were  concerned  about  the  affairs  of  the  college.  It  gives,  also,  to  the  descen¬ 
dants  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham  the  only  now  existing  non-ecclesiastical  writing  of  their 
ancestor. 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham’s  answer  to  Mr.  Gale’s  second 
pamphlet: 

An  Answer  to  Mr.  Gale’s  Pamphlet  Entituled, 

A  calm  and  full  Vindication,  &c.  Relating 
to  Yale  College. 

Wherein  is  clearly  shewn,  that  he  has  no  W ays 
vindicated  himself  from  the  Misrepresenta¬ 
tions  made  in  his  former  Piece ;  and  in  his  last, 
has  made  sundry  more,  as  foreign  from  the 
Truth:  And  his  injurious  and  abusive  Re¬ 
flections,  on  the  worthy  Governors  of  the 
College,  are  censured,  in  as  calm  and  soft 
Terms,  as  the  Nature  of  the  Case  can  allow. 

By  John  Graham,  A.M. 

And  Pastor  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Southbury 
ADVERTISEMENT 

As  Mr.  Gale  was  the  aggressor,  in  this  War,  against  the  college;  and  after  a  cessation  for 
two  or  three  years,  has  made  another  furious  onset,  he  stands  accountable  for  all  the  ill 
consequences  of  it;  I  suppose  that  all  true  lovers  of  religion  and  learning  will  judge  it  a 
very  just  and  honourable  part,  to  appear  in  the  defence  of  one  of  the  nearest  and  dearest 
interests  of  our  churches,  when  so  violently  attacked,  and  injuriously  treated.  I  was  led  into 
it  by  the  occasion  mentioned  in  my  letter.  All  the  regret  I  feel  is,  because  it  was  not  under¬ 
taken  by  some  abler  pen ;  but  I  have  taken  all  proper  measures  to  be  acquainted  with  the 
truth  of  facts,  and  relate  nothing,  concerning  the  college,  upon  reports,  but  upon  a  per¬ 
sonal  inspection  of  the  college  records,  and  papers  on  file,  (all  which  are  open  to  every 
inquirer,  and  will  satisfy  every  unprejudiced  mind)  and  the  information  of  those,  who 
were  immediately  knowing  to  the  facts  themselves;  which  is,  I  think,  the  utmost  satisfac¬ 
tion,  any  one  can  expect,  or  desire.  I  shall  only  observe  that  Mr.  Gale  has  done  a  great 
injury  to  sundry  of  the  students,  by  publishing  several  instances  of  their  misconduct,  and 
that  in  such  a  fallacious  light,  as  render’d  it  necessary  that  they  should  be  set  in  a  true 
one,  whereby  their  youthful  follies  become  perpetuated,  which  might  otherwise  have 
been  buried  in  oblivion. 
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AN  ANSWER,  &C. 

Mr.  Gale,  in  the  title  page  of  both  his  letter  and  vindication,  says,  that  the  taxes  im¬ 
posed  upon  the  students  in  Yale  college,  are  stated  higher  than  to  defray  the  annual  ex- 
pcnces  of  that  school.  In  which  expression  there  is  a  great  deal  of  ambiguity  and  imposi¬ 
tion  upon  his  readers.  If  he  intends  only,  that  all  the  money  paid  by  the  students  in  three 
years  past,  had  not  been  actually  expended,  that  is  what  I,  in  my  letter,  conceded  and 
asserted;  and  therefore  for  him  now  to  pretend  to  bring  a  formal  proof  of  it,  by  transcribing 
all  the  sums  mentioned  in  the  steward’s  orders  for  three  years  past,  is  but  a  meer  amuse¬ 
ment  to  his  readers.  But,  in  my  answer  to  him,  I  had  before  asserted,  that  the  taxes  paid 
by  the  students,  and  the  salaries  of  the  officers,  were  but  about  half  so  high,  as  they  gen¬ 
erally  were  in  other  colleges,  which  have  large  revenues  from  the  public  besides.  .  .  . 

[The  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  defends  each  item  of  expenditure  and  accuses  Gale  of  objecting 
not  so  much  to  expenditures  of  the  College  as  to  the  religious  beliefs  taught  there.] 

Now  it  appears  in  the  clearest  light,  that  this  is  the  bottom  and  foundation  of  all  the 
clamours  made  against  the  college  and  all  that  he  says  about  money  and  arbitrary  govern¬ 
ment  is  but  a  meer  pretence  to  disguise  his  real  design,  and  to  use  his  own  words,  “to 
catch  simple  souls,  who  attend  with  gaping  mouths,  are  easily  set  on  fire,  and  will  soon  be 
prepared,  by  a  dexterous  management,  to  cry  out  in  an  extasy  of  zeal,  against  extortion 
and  arbitrary  power,  down  with  the  college.” 

This  evidently  appears  to  me,  and  most  others,  to  be  the  foundation  of  that  furious  war, 
which  has  been  carried  on  against  the  college  these  six  years  past;  but  if  we  are  mistaken, 
and  Mr.  Gale  and  his  accomplices  do  really  believe,  and  are  hearty  friends  to  the  cai- 
vinistic  doctrines,  contained  in  our  confession  of  faith,  and  preached  in  the  college,  as  he 
sometimes  seems  to  intimate,  I  heartily  pray  God  we  may  be  convinced  of  our  mistake; 
and  I  am  sure  there  are  many  ways  wherein  it  might  easily  be  done.  Why  will  he  not 
expressly  declare  he  believes  the  doctrines  contained  in  our  confession  of  faith,  and  that 
in  such  a  variety  of  terms  as  leaves  no  room  for  equivocation?  Why  will  he  not  expressly 
renounce  and  declare  against  the  doctrines  contained  in  Taylor’s  books?  ...  * 

The  Confession  of  Faith,  just  referred  to,  is  stated  in  the  records  of  the  First  Congrega¬ 
tional  Church  of  Woodbury  under  date  of  Nov.  6,  1760.  It  is  undoubtedly  identical  with 
that  of  the  Southbury  church  as  the  Woodbury  church  was  the  parent  church.  Since  the 
complete  record  of  the  November  sixth  meeting  has  considerable  interest,  it  is  given  in  its 
entirety : 

1760,  November  6.  At  a  meeting  of  the  Members  of  the  Ghh  [church]  at  the  Meeting 
House,  the  following  things  were  voated,  viz.  (1)  that  Baptism  and  the  Lord’s  Supper  are 
Seals  of  the  Covenant  of  Grace.  (2)  that  the  Covenant  of  Grace  is  but  one  Covenant.  (3) 
that  whosoever  makes  a  credible  Profession  that  he  believes  and  embraces  the  covenant 
of  Grace  and  appears  to  walk  accordingly  has  a  right  to  Sealing  ordinances.  (4)  that  he 
that  has  a  right  to  sealing  ordinances  for  himself  has  also  a  right  to  Baptism  for  his  children. 
(5)  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  is  not  more  holy  than  Baptism.  It  was  likewise  voated  that 
those  Persons  that  had  owned  the  Covenant  and  yet  had  absented  themselves  from  the 
Lord’s  Supper  had  owned  a  Covenant  of  Grace  and  upon  their  manifesting  that  they 
mean  to  be  understood  as  having  owned  a  Covenant  of  Grace  shall  be  looked  upon  as 
Members  in  compleat  Standing  and  admitted  to  the  Seals  of  the  Covenant. 

The  following  Confession  of  Faith  was  likewise  voated  in  to  be  publickly  read  to  Members 

•Pamphlet  printed  in  New  Haven,  Conn.,  in  1759  byjames  Parker  and  Company;  copies  in  the  Connecticut  State 
Library,  Hartford,  and  the  Sterling  Memorial  Library  of  Yale  University. 
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when  admitted  to  church  Privileges: 

You  believe  the  Articles  of  the  Christian  Faith  as  they  are  contained  in  the  Scriptures 
of  the  Old  and  New  Testament,  particularly  you  believe  there  is  one  only  living  and 
true  God,  in  three  Persons,  the  Father,  Son  and  holy  Ghost,  the  great  Creator,  pre- 
ser\  er  and  Go\  ernor  of  the  \\  orld.  \  ou  believe  that  God  made  Man  in  his  own  Image, 
consisting  in  knowledge,  Righteousness  and  Holiness,  but  Alan  by  his  Disobedience  has 
fallen  from  that  holy  and  happy  State  and  has  plunged  himself  into  a  state  of  Sin 
and  Misery  out  of  which  State  he  cannot  recover  himself  and  in  which  he  might 
have  been  justly  left  by  God  for  ever. 

You  believe  that  God  out  of  his  meer  goodness  has  opened  a  new  Way  of  Life  to  a 
fallen.  Sinful,  Guilty  world  by  the  mediation  of  his  son  Christ  Jesus  who  has  offered  up 
himself  a  Sacrifice  of  atonement  to  God  for  the  Sins  of  the  World,  and  that  all  are 
invited  to  put  their  trust  in  Christ  and  return  to  God  through  him,  and  that  there  is 
no  Salvation  in  any  other  Way. 

You  believe  that  Mankind  in  their  present  fallen  State  are  Dead  in  Sin,  and  so  con¬ 
trary  to  God  and  averse  to  a  reconciliation  that  without  the  Special  Influences  of 
Divine  Grace  they  will  never  Savingly  hearken  to  and  comply  with  the  call  of  the 
Gospel  and  that  therefore  the  Conversion  and  Salvation  of  Sinners  is  really  owing 
to  the  distinguishing  Sovereign  Grace  of  God. 

You  believe  that  although  we  are  justified  by  Faith  and  saved  by  Grace  yet  the  Law 
as  a  rule  of  Life  remains  in  full  force  to  believers,  so  that  perfect  Holiness  of  Heart 
and  Life  is  their  Duty  nor  does  the  Gospel  of  free  grace  in  any  sort  countenance 
or  encourage  them  to  live  in  the  least  degree  of  Sin. 

You  believe  that  all  true  Believers  shall  finally  be  recovered  by  the  Grace  of  God 
to  perfect  Holiness  and  be  perfectly  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  God  to  all  eternity, 
while  the  Wicked  and  impenitent  shall  go  away  into  everlasting  Punishment.* 

There  was  always  a  close  relationship  between  the  Woodbury  congregation  and  that  of 
the  Southbury  church,  with  their  ministers  officiating  together  on  frequent  occasions.  A 
few  weeks  before  the  adoption  of  the  Confession  of  Faith,  the  record  of  the  ordination  of  a 
new  minister  at  Woodbury  appears  on  the  church  books:  “October  22.  This  Day  was 
ordained  to  the  Work  of  the  Ministry  in  the  first  Society  in  Woodbury,  Noah  Benedict,  on 
the  call  of  the  Church  and  Congregation.  The  Sermon  was  preached  by  the  Rev.  Air. 
Bellamy  from  1  Tim.  5:21,  the  ordaining  Prayer  and  Charge  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham, 

the  right  hand  of  fellowship  by  the  Rev.  Air.  Brinsmade,  the  concluding  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Canfield.”  or;  / 

In  1 762  the  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  John,  Richard  Crouch*,  was  examined,  by  the  Litclv 
field  Association.  The  record  reads:  “Alay  25,1762,  The  Association  proceeded  to  examine 
Mr.  Richard  Crouch  Graham,  A.B.,  who  offered  himself  and  was  examined  approved  and 
licensed  to  preach  the  gospel  of  Christ  wherewith  Divine  Providence  calls  him.”  He  did  not 
receive  his  ordination  and  church  until  the  next  year,  when  he  moved  to  Pelham,  Alass. 

The  first  meeting-house  in  Southbury,  forty-six  feet  by  thirty-five,  completed  in  1735, 
was  no  longer  adequate  to  serve  the  community.  In  1760  it  was  voted  to  erect  a  new 
edifice,  one  of  the  finest  in  the  district.  However,  the  location  for  it  could  not  be  agreed 
upon;  and  this  difficulty  must  have  caused  the  Rev.  John  many  troubled  hours  during  the 
last  years  of  his  ministry.  The  matter  dragged  on  and  on.  One  group  objected  so  strenu- 


*  Records  of  the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Woodbury,  Vo!,  i,  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 
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ously  to  the  location  chosen  that  in  1 764  they  petitioned  for  a  division  of  the  society,  but 
their  request  was  denied.  The  opposing  party  voiced  their  distress  as  follows:  “It  is  not 
onley  a  time  of  heavy  Taxes  &  great  complaint  of  want  of  Abillity  to  pay  our  Debts,  but  a 
Meeting  House  to  build  &  Preaching  to  hire  Exclusive  of  paying  the  Rey/z  Mr.  Graham 
his  Sallery  and  must  soon  Proceed  to  settle  a  Minister  as  Mr.  Graham  by  reason  of  Age  & 
want  of  voice  is  never  like  to  be  able  to  perform  ye  work  of  the  Ministry.”  Finally  a  loca¬ 
tion  forty  rods  south  of  the  first  meeting-house  was  settled  upon,  and  in  December  of  1767 
the  church  voted  to  “get  all  ready  to  frame  the  meeting-house  by  the  1st  of  April  next.” 
The  first  service  in  the  new  meeting-house  was  held  the  first  Sabbath  in  1772,  though  the 
building  was  not  entirely  completed  until  1775. 

In  1764  the  Rev.  John  was  seventy  years  old,  and  his  health  had  been  failing  for  some 
time.  At  a  society  meeting  Dec.  7,  1763,  it  had  been  “voted  that  Lieut.  Ebenezcr  Strong, 
Deacon  Hicok,  Joseph  Hicok,  Samucll  Strong  were  appointed  as  a  commity  to  Discorse 
with  Mr.  Graham  concerning  calling  in  some  assistance  for  preaching  the  gospel  amongst 
us.”  A  year  later  as  his  health  had  not  improved,  his  congregation  took  further  action : 
“Dec.  26,  1764  Voted  that  Whereas  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham  is  by  reason  of  age  and  in¬ 
firmity  of  body  att  piesent  uncapable  of  supplying  the  pulpit  and  likely  never  will  be 
able  for  the  future  to  supply  the  same,  that  Benjamin  Hinman,  Capt.  Benjamin  Stiles  and 
Deacon  Benjamin  Hicok  .shall  be  a  Committee  in  behalf  of  the  society  to  Confer  with  Mr. 
Graham  and  see  if  they  can  agree  with  Mr.  Graham  upon  a  sutable  support  for  him  during 
life  and  made  their  report  to  this  society- in  their  first  meeting.” 

Meantime,  the  society  had  been  casting  about  for  a  young  man  who  should  first  assist 
and  then  succeed  the  Rev.  John  Graham.  Their  choice  fell  upon  Benjamin  Wildman,  who 
was  then  invited  to  preach  a  trial  sermon.  “April  11,  1765  Voted  that  Deacon  Benjamin 
Hicok,  Capt.  Benjamin  Stiles  and  Col.  Benjamin  Hinman  shall  be  a  comittey  in  the  behalf 
of  the  Society  to  invite  Mr.  Benjamin  Wildman  to  preach  the  gospel  among  us  until  some 
future  meeting  of  the  Society  called  for  said  purpose  herein  expressed,  with  a  view  or 
design  of  settling  in  the  work  of  the  ministry  among  us  upon  his  and  the  society’s  liking  or 
agreeing.” 

There  was  still  the  question  of  a  settlement  with  the  Rev.  John  Graham.  The  matter 
was  taken  up  again  at  a  society  meeting  Oct.  14,  1765,  when  it  was  “voted  that  Capt. 
Stiles,  Deacon  Benjamin  Hicok,  Lawyer  Hinman  appointed  a  special  Commity  to  Look 
into  the  Rev.  Mr.  Graham’s  Circumstances  and  to  See  if  they  can  propose  some  methods 
of  Settlement  that  Mr.  Graham  will  except  and  this  Society  will  fall  in  with.”  Finally  the 
town  made  this  arrangement:  “The  26th  day  of  December  1765  sa^  ^r-  Graham  and 
said  Society  of  Southbury  came  to  an  agreement  and  settlement  respecting  the  future  sup¬ 
port  of  the  said  Mr.  Graham,  viz.,  that  the  said  Society  should  pay  unto  the  said  Mr. 
Graham  the  sum  of  55  pounds  yearly,  and  20  cords  of  firewood  and  that  the  said  Mr. 
Graham  should  have  the  w'hole  of  the  interest  of  the  Money  arising  by  the  sale  of  the 
parsonage  Land  which  belonged  to  said  Society  as  appears  by  the  Vote  of  said  Society 
and  Mr.  Graham’s  concurrence  therewith.”  Twenty-tv'O  of  the  townsmen  signed  this 
agreement;  and  among  the  signatures  was  that  of  his  son,  Andrew  Graham. 

Andrew,2  the  only  son  who  remained  in  Southbury,  had  occasionally  been  moderator 
of  meetings  and  had  been  mentioned  in  various  ways  in  the  activities  ol  the  society.  He 
now  began  to  take  a  more  and  more  active  part  in  the  church.  He  was  frequently  the 
moderator  at  church  meetings,  and  we  often  read  in  the  church  records  that  the  meeting 
was  held  “at  Doctor  Graham’s  dwelling  house.” 

On  Aug.  18,  1766,  the  Rev.  Benjamin  Wildman  was  called  to  settle  over  the  church  as  a 
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colleague  of  Mr.  Graham.  His  letter  of  acceptance  was  brief  and  to  the  point: 

To  the  Society  of  Southbury  in  Woodbury  in  Litchfield  County,  Grace,  peace, 
etc.  Whereas  said  Society  in  the  meeting  on  the  18th  of  August  1766  by  their 
Vote  called  and  invited  me  to  settle  with  them  in  the  work  of  the  Gospel  ministry, 

I  have  weighed  the  call  and  Votes  of  the  Society  for  my  support,  Do  agree  to 
accept  their  offers  and  hereby  do  accept  and  engage  thro’  Divine  Assistance  to 
serve  them  in  the  great  work  with  which  they  have  called  me,  so  far  as  my 
abilities  admit. 

BENJ.  WILD  MAN 

Mr.  Wildman  was  a  native  of  Danbury  and  a  graduate  of  Yale  College  in  1753.  Cothren 
in  Ancient  Woodbury  writes  of  him  as  follows: 

Mr.  Wildman  was  a  man  of  noble  bearing,  both  in  stature,  manners  and  mind.  He  was 
easy-  of  access,  pleasing  and  instructive  in  his  conversation  and  warm  in  his  friendship. 
.  .  .  Even  after  he  had  become  a  minister,  an  humble,  pious  man,  his  forte  was  wit  and 
humor.  Not  even  severe  and  long  protracted  trials  and  afflictions  were  sufficient  to  drive 
from  his  temperament  this  constitutional  tendency  to  wit.  .  .  .  The  unfortunate  habits  of  a 
.son-in-law  made  it  necessary  for  him  to  support  a  daughter  with  her  large  family  of  chil¬ 
dren.  His  wife  was  an  invalid  and  suffered  great  pain  which  for  many  years  she  could 
only  endure  under  the  constant  influence  of  opiates.  None  of  these  things  bowed  him 
down  for  he  had  a  constitution  and  a  grace  to  be  bouyant  to  the  last.  His  death,  Aug.  2, 
1812,  terminated  a  ministry  of  more  than  forty-five  years. 

The  coming  of  the  Rev.  Wildman  marked  the  close  of  thirty-four  years  of  the  Rev. 
John  Graham’s  active  ministry  among  the  people  of  Southbury.  During  that  time  he 
received  300  new  members  into  the  church  and  baptized  827..  The  Rev.  John  and  the 
church  had  agreed  in  1765  on  terms  for  his  support  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  However, 
difficulties  arose;  and  the  Rev.  John  brought  action  against  the  church.  The  differences 
were  settled  in  December  of  1770  in  an  agreement  as  follows: 

Whereas  the  Society  of  Southbury  at  a  Lawful  Society  Meeting  held  in  said  So¬ 
ciety  on  the  9th  day  of  December  AD  1765,  did  agree  &  vote  to  give  &  pay 
unto  me,  JOHN  GRAHAM  Clerk  as  a  Support  in  my  old  age  the  then  present 
year  or  untill  the  first  day  of  March  then  next,  the  sum  of  Eighty  pounds  & 
Thirty  Cords  of  fire  wood;  &  after  the  said  first  day  of  March  so  long  as  I  the 
.sd  Graham  should  Live,  the  sum  of  fifty  five  pounds  yearly  &  twenty  Cords  of 
fire  wood  yearly  &  the  whole  of  the  Interest  of  the  Money  arising  on  the  Sale  of 
the  Parsonage  Lands  belonging  to  the  said  Society.  And  whereas  I  the  sd  Graham 
did  comply  with  sd  vote  made  &  passed  as  aforesd  &  did  upon  the  26  day  of 
December  AD  1765  Discharge  sd  Society  from  any  &  all  other  dues  &  Demands 
otherwise  than  what  was  Specified  in  the  aforesd  vote,  Yet  notwithstanding  sd  votes 
&  agreements  between  sd  Society  from  any  &  all  other  dues  &  Demands  other¬ 
wise  than  what  was  Specified  in  the  aforesd  vote,  Yet  notwithstanding  sd  votes  & 
agreements  between  sd  Society  &  I  the  sd  Graham  there  hath  arisen  a  dispute  & 
Controversy  between  me  &  sd  Society  &  I  the  sd  Graham  have  bro’t  my  action 
against  said  Society  in  order  to  recover  of  sd  Society  my  Support  according  to  sd 
Votes  &  agreements  which  action  or  suit  now  is  depending  &  is  undetermined  in 
the  Law,  &  in  order  to  make  a  final  settlement  of  sd  Controversy  &  a  final  settle- 
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Tombstone  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham 


rnent  as  to  my  future  Support  I  proposed  to  sd  Society  that  in  Case  they  would 
pay  &  deliver  to  me  the  sd  Graham  the  sum  of  Seventy-eight  pounds,  two  shillings 
&  five  pence  half  penny  lawful  money  by  the  first  day  of  January  AD  1771  in 
Species  at  the  market  price  or  in  money,  that  I  would  accept  thereof  in  full  satis¬ 
faction  for  all  dues  &  Demands  of  or  on  the  Suit  now  depending  in  Law  as  aforesd 
&  also  for  my  full  Support  during  my  Natural  life  Excepting  the  money  arising  on 
the  Sale  of  the  Parsonage  Lands  belonging  to  sd  Society  as  aforesd.  And  whereas 
the  sd  Society  have  fully  complied  with  my  sd  proposal  so  made  to  sd  Society  &  the 
Inhabitants  of  sd  Society  have  paid  &  obliged  themselves  to  pay  unto  me  the  sd 
Graham  the  aforesd  Sum  of  £78.2.5.2  Lawful  money  which  sd  Sum  I  do  accept 
of  sd  Society  in  full  Satisfaction  for  my  past  &  future  support,  &  do  hereby  discharge 
sd  Society  from  all  Contracts,  Covenants,  Votes,  obligations,  dues  &  demands 
whatsoever,  excepting  the  use  of  the  Parsonage  money  aforesd  which  I  reserve  to 
my  self  during  my  Natural  Life  to  be  paid  to  me  yearly  according  to  the  Votes 
of  the  sd  Society.  In  witness  whereof  I  hereunto  set  my  Hand  this  31st  day  of 
December  AD  1770  in  presence  of 

INCREASE  MOSELEY  Jur.  JOHN  GRAHAM 

EDWARD  HINMAN 

The  Rev.  John  Graham  lived  for  eight  years  after  his  retirement  in  1766.  During  his 
last  years,  the  church  and  association  records  make  no  mention  of  him.  His  failing  health 
and  loss  of  voice  undoubtedly  rendered  him  incapable  of  any  participation  in  the  parish 
work.  As  his  marriage  records  are  lost,  we  do  not  know’  whether  or  not  he  officiated  at  the 
marriage  of  his  youngest  daughter,  Abigail,  in  1772. 

He  died  Dec.  1 1,  1774,  and  was  carried  to  his  last  rest  on  the  shoulders  of  several  of  his 
parishoners.  He  lies  buried  in  the  White  Oak  Cemetery,  which  was  not  far  from  the  meeting¬ 
house.  It  is  on  the  east  side  of  the  road  to  Woodbury  and  is  now  reached  through  a  field. 
It  is  a  well-cared  for  burial-ground;  and  in  the  same  plot  with  the  Rev.  John  are  buried 
his  wife  Abigail,  Dr.  Andrew2  and  his  wife  Martha,  Andrew’s  son  Curtiss  and  daughter 
Mary  Matilda*  and  her  husband,  John  Moseley.  The  headstone  of  the  Rev.  John’s  grave 
reads 

In  Trust  at  Best 
Here  Lies  the  Rev. 

Mr  John  Graham 
Who  Departed' 
this  Life  December 
the  ii  AD  1774  in  the 
81  Year  of  his  age 
&  54  Year  of  his 
Ministry 

In  Ancient  Woodbury ,  Cothren  described  Mr.  Graham  as  “a  man  of  medium  size,  an 
intelligent  and  earnest  preacher,  an  affectionate  pastor,  and  an  excellent  man,  exemplary 
and  faithful  in  all  the  relations  and  duties  of  life.  He  was  learned  in  the  various  branches 
of  knowiedge,  and  frequently  engaged  with  great  prudence  and  power  in  the  polemic 
discussions  of  the  day.”*  This  statement  of  Cothren’s  was  doubtless  gathered  from  people 


*  History  of  Ancient  Woodbury,  William  Cothren,  VoL  1,  p.  226. 
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with  whom  he  talked  long  after  John’s  death  and  is  more  or  less  a  conventional  obituary 
for  a  minister  who  was  for  forty  years  in  his  parish.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  there 
has  been  so  little  from  which  to  form  a  picture  of  the  Rev.  John  and  his  household.  After 
careful  search  among  all  branches  of  the  family,  we  found  not  a  single  letter  or  scrap  of 
personal  writing  of  any  kind.  Nor  do  we  have  a  single  letter  written  by  a  member  of  his 
family  or  by  any  friend  in  which  he  is  spoken  of — except  the  bare  statement  in  one  of  his 
son  Chauncey’s2  letters  which  says  that  his  parents  were  visiting  him  in  BrinckerhofF. 

He  wrote  some  sixty  sermons  on  church  doctrine,  but  unfortunately  they  descended 
through  his  grandson,  John  Andrew3  Graham,  into  the  hands  of  a  member  of  the  family 
who  refuses  to  allow  the  sermons  to  be  used  or  to  be  seen.  Members  of  the  family  in  the 
fourth  generation  who  read  them  have  reported  that  they  were  tiresome  expositions  of  the 
Galvinistic  doctrine.  On  the  other  hand,  the  half-dozen  sermons  which  we  have,  some  of 
which  arc  given  in  the  appendix  of  this  book,  are  very  human  and  kindly;  and  the  ser¬ 
mons  delivered  at  the  ordinations  of  two  of  his  sons  show  a  deep  fatherly  affection  and 
interest. 

The  Rev.  John  Graham  left  no  will,  and  in  connection  with  his  estate  there  is  only  the 
following  paper  showing  that  his  son  Andrew  became  his  administrator  and  that  his 
widow  declined  to  serve  “for  proper  reasons”  as  administrator.  At  this  time  Abigail  was 
more  than  seventy-three  years  old,  and  her  age  may  have  been  proper  reason  enough  for 
her  declining  to  administer  her  husband’s  estate. 

At  a  Court  of  Probate  held  in  Woodbury  January  the  3d  1775— Doct.  Andrew 
Graham  appeared  and  informed  this  Court  that  his  Honoured  Father  the  Revd 
Mr.  John  Graham  Late  of  Woodbury  Deed  Died  Intestate  And  Desired  to  take 
Administration  on  sd  Estate  the  Widow  or  Relict  of  the  sd  Deed  the  Person  in  Law  . 
to  Administer  having  Certyfied  this  Court  that  for  proper  Reasons  She  Declines 
sd  Business  and  Desires  that  the  sd  Andrew  might  administer  on  sd  Estate  whereup 
this  Court  Did  on  the  Date  above  Grant  Letter  of  Administration  unto  him  the 
sd  Doct  Andrew  Graham  Bond  Sufficient  being  given 

Test  GIDEON  WALKER  Probate  Clerk 

After  the  Rev.  John’s  death,  Abigail  continued  to  live  in  her  part  of  the  old  house. 
The  town  has  no  record  of  her  death.  The  church  records  are  equally  silent,  and  there  is 
no  stone  to  mark  her  grave.  The  family  records  contain  no  mention  of  the  time,  or  place, 
or  cause  of  her  death  but  there  is  room  for  another  grave  next  to  that  of  her  husband  and 
it  is  assumed  that  she  lies  buried  there.  She  was  alive  in  1781,  when  her  son  Andrew2  gave., 
his  son  Curtis3  two  pieces  of  land,  one  of  which 'included  part  of  the  home  lot  “reserving 
the  south  end  of  the  old  house  for  my  aged  mother  during  her  life.”  She  was  alive  in  1783, 
when  she  witnessed  a  deed  in  Woodbury.  Thereafter  no  mention  of  her  name  appears  in 
any  contemporary  record  which  the  writer  has  been  able  to  find.  It  is  thought  that  she 
probably  died  in  1784  at  the  age  of  eighty-three.  As  this  was  at  the  close  of  the  Revolution, 
her  grave  may  be  unmarked  because  money  for  tombstones  was  scarce  at  that  time.  Only 
one  son,  Andrew,2  was  at  home;  and  he  died  the  following  year. 

So  little  is  known  of  Abigail  (Chauncey)  Graham’s  life  that  the  writer  can  do  nothing 
more  than  suggest  its  barest  outlines.  She  married  John  Graham  when  she  was  twenty- 
five  and  lived  with  him  for  forty-eight  years,  bearing  him  seven  children.  She  outlived 
her  husband  at  least  ten  years  and  was,  in  turn,  outlived  by  four  of  her  children. 
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Abigail  Chaunccy  came  of  a  distinguished  family  who  traced  their  ancestry  back  to 
Charlemagne.  Her  great-grandfather  was  Charles  Chauncey,  second  President  of  Harvard 
College,  who  had  been  a  Puritan  minister  in  England  and  had  suffered  much  at  the  hand 
of  Archbishop  Laud.  He  was  the  fifth  son  of  George  Chauncey  and  Agnes  Welch  (daughter 
of  Edward  Welsh  of  Great  Wymondley,  England.)  Lie  was  baptized  Nov.  5,  1592,  in 
England  and  died  Feb.  19,  1671/2,  in  the  eightieth  year  of  his  age,  while  still  president  of 
Harvard  College.  He  married  Mar.  17,  1630,  Catharine  Eyre,  daughter  of  Robert  Eyre 
of  Sarum,  Wilts,  England;  her  mother,  Agnes  Still,  was  the  daughter  of  the  Right  Rev. 
John  Still,  Bishop  of  Bath  and  Wells.  Catharine  Eyre  was  born  in  1601  and  died  Jan.  23, 
1667,  “after  an  exemplary  and  pious  life”  and  was  buried  in  the  Old  Burying  Ground  in 
Cambridge,  Mass.,  where  her  husband  was  later  buried  beside  her.* 

Charles  Chauncey  and  his  wife,  Catharine,  left  England  late  in  the  year  of  1637  and 
after  months  at  sea  arrived  at  Plymouth  a  few  days  before  the  great  earthquake  of  June  1, 
1638.  Forty-six  years  old,  Charles  Chauncey  found  adjustment  to  new  ways  of  life  and 
new  hardships  difficult  and  not  to  his  liking,  and  he  often  spoke  of  returning  to  England. 
He  was,  however,  a  man  of  such  attainments  that  the  colonists  were  unwilling  to  lose  him 
and  offered  him  a  church  in  Plymouth.  Winthrop’s  Journal  has  the  following  reference: 
“Our  neighbors  of  Plymouth  had  procured  from  hence  this  year,  1639,  one  Mr.  Chauncy, 
a  great  scholar  and  a  godley  man,  intending  to  call  him  to  the  office  of  Teacher.  But  be¬ 
fore  the  fit  time  came,  discovered  his  judgment  about  baptism,  that  the  children  ought  to 
be  dipt  and  not  sprinkled,  and  he  being'  an  active  man  and  very  vehement,  there  arose 
much  trouble  about  it.  .  .  .  He  did  maintain  also  that  the  Lord’s  Supper  ought  to  be 
administered  in  the  evening  and  every  Lord’s  day.5’f 

In  1641  Charles  Chauncey  became  minister  of  the  church  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  which  he 
left  after  thirteen  years  of  struggle  and  hardship.  While  he  was  in  Boston  preparing  to 
take  passage  to  England,  “the  Overseers  of  Harvard  College,  not  willing  that  the  country 
should  suffer  the  loss  of  so  valuable  a  man,  ‘on  Nov.  2,  1654  deputed  Mr.  Richard 
Mather  and  Mr.  Norton  to  tender  to  him  the  place  of  President,  with  the  stipend  of  one 
hundred  pounds  .  .  .  and  desired  that  he  forbear  to  disseminate  any  tenets  concerning 
immersion  baptism.  .  .  .  ’  ”  He  accepted  the  presidency  of  the  college  and  remained  in 
office  until' his  death,  loved,  honored,  and  respected  by  the  college  and  the  church.  After 
he  had  been  made  president,  the  church  in  Cambridge  “kept  a  whole  day  of  Thanksgiving 
.to  God  for  the  mercy  which  they  had  enjoyed  in  his  being  there.” 

Charles  Chauncey1  died  thirty  years  before  Abigail  was  bom.  His  son  Isreal2,  Abigail’s 
grandfather,  died  when  she  was  two.  He  was  the  Rev.  Israel  Chauncey  of  Stratford,  Conn., 
born  in  1644  at  Scituate,  Mass.,  and  died  Mar.  14,  1703  in  Stratford.  He  was  one  of  the 
founders  of  Yale  College  and  was  invited  to  be  its  President,  an  honor  which  he  declined. 
Abigail’s  grandmother  was  Mary  Nichols,  daughter  of  Isaac  Nichols.  J 

The  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncey3,  Abigail’s  father  and  the  second  son  of  the  Rev.  Israel 
Chauncey2  and  Mary  Nichols,  was  born  Oct.  5,  1670,  in.  Stratford,  Conn.,  and  died  May 
2,  1745.  He  was  graduated  from  Harvard  in  1693  and  was  ordained  Sept.  9,  1696  in 
Hadley,  Mass.,  where  he  was  a  minister  for  forty-nine  years.  There  he  married  Sarah 
Blackleach,  daughter  of  Richard  Blackleach  and  Abigail  Hudson.  She  was  born  about 
1682  and  died  June  29,  1720.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Chauncey3  was  buried  in  Hadley  beneath 


*History  of  American  Literature,  Moses  Coit  Taylor  (1879),  Voh  1. 

f  Quoted  in  Memorials  of  the  Chauncey  s,  Fowler,  (1858),  from  which  book  data  on  the  Chauncey’s  is  taken. 

JThe  descendants  of  Israel  Chauncey  of  Stratford,  Nathaniel  Chauncey  of  Durham,,  spelled  “Chauncey”  with 
an  “e”. 
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a  stone  bearing  the  following  epitaph: 


Here  lies  interred  the  body  of  the  Rev.  Mr.  Isaac 
Chauncey,  pastor  of  the  First  Church  of  Christ  in  Hadley; 
who  was  of  a  truly  peaceable  and  catholic  spirit;  a  good 
scholar,  an  eloquent  orator,  an  able  divine,  a  lively 
pathetic  preacher,  a  burning  and  shining  light  in  the 
candlestick,  an  exemplary  Christian,  an  Israelite,  indeed, 
in  whom  was  no  guile. 

Having  been  brought  up  in  a  parsonage,  Abigail  Chauncey  must  have  known  what 
kind  of  life  to  expect  when  she  married  the  Rev.  John  Graham.  Though  very  little  has 
come  down  which  gives  any  picture  of  life  in  the  parsonage,  Abigail  cannot  have  had  an 
easy  time.  There  were  three  young  children  in  the  family  by  John’s  first  wife,  and  about 
every  two  years  a  child  was  born  to  Abigail  until  she  had  seven.  It  must  often  have  seemed 
that  there  was  not  room  for  one  more  person  in  the  parsonage.  There  was  all  manner  of 
housekeeping  to  do — cooking  and  cleaning,  washing  and  ironing,  sewing  and  mending, 
in  addition  to  spinning  and  weaving  and  the  dyeing  of  doth.  In  that  day  the  minister  of 
the  town  was  physician,  teacher,  counsellor,  and  friend  of  all  who  needed  him;  and  if  his 
wife  was  indeed  his  helpmeet,  she  was  also  the  helper  of  all  who  needed  her  as  well  as  the 
minister.  The  minister’s  home,  too,  was  the  logical  stopping  place  for  all  visitors  of  im¬ 
portance  who  might  be  travelling  in  the  vicinity  and,  of  course,  for  all  the  ministers  from 
other  towns  who  passed  by. 

Her  descendants,  reading  thoughtfully  what  little  is  known  of  her  life  and  of  the  history 
of  the  times,  may  sometimes  wonder  how  Abigail  took  it  all.  Did  she  solve  all  her  prob¬ 
lems  with  energy  and  success  and  good  humor?  Or,  did  it  seem,  at  times,  too  much? 
Modem  biographers  have  gone  to  great  pains  to  explain  traits  of  personality  by  heredity. 
Some  of  the  family  today  may  be  interested  to  know  another  side  of  the  Chauncey  in¬ 
heritance— a  side  which  shows  some  signs  of  emotional  instability  characteristic  of  the 
family  and  which  crops  up  somewhere  in  nearly  every  generation.  A  careful  reading  of 
the  Chauncey  Memorials ,  written  in  1858,  makes  it  plain  that  the  Chauncey  family,  beginning 
with  the  immigrant  Charles,  contributed  much  to  the  religious  and  cultural  life  of  the 
communities  in  which  they  lived.  The  book  also  makes  plain  that  real  brilliance,  great 
wit,  and  solid  attainments  in  some  members  of  the  family  was  occasionally  balanced  by 
neurotic  tendencies  in  others  and  sometimes  in  the  same  person.  It  was  said  of  the  first 
Charles  Chauncey,  himself,  that  he  was  ‘"subject  to  the  nervous  sensibility  perculiar  to 
hard  students.” 

This  nervous  sensibility  in  varying  degrees  was  variously  manifested  in  later  genera¬ 
tions.  In  Abigail’s  generation,  a  Charles  Chauncey  (the  Boston  divine)  had  a  son  Charles 
who  became  insane  at  the  age  of  sixteen  and  a  son  Samuel  who  committed  suicide  at 
fifty-two.  Two  generations  later,  Charles  William  Chauncey,  a  brilliant  surgeon,  became 
suddenly  “deranged  in  the  middle  of  a  lecture.”  Abigail's  own  father  suffered  from  melan¬ 
cholia.  His  cousin  wrote  in  a  letter:  “He  has  had  some  turns  of  melancholy  which  it  has 
been  feared  would  result  ill  but  these  turns  have  issued  better  than  was  feared.”  One  of 
her  brothers,  Israel,  set  on  fire  a  building  in  which  he  had  been  confined  during  an  attack 
of  insanity  and  died  as  a  result  of  his  burns. 
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Whether  or  not  any  of  the  family  taint  touched  Abigail,  it  is  not  possible  to  say.  But  it 
is  true  that  among  her  descendants  there  have  been  overly  sensitive  individuals,  some  of 
them  neurotic,  some  melancholy,  a  few  who  turned  to  alcohol  or  narcotics  for  escape  or 
who  have  disappeared  and  of  whom  no  trace  has  ever  been  found.  It  may  be  said  that  any 
volume  which  documents  as  many  members  of  a  family  as  does  this  one  would  reveal  a 
similar  proportion  (and  it  is  small)  of  individuals  suffering  from  like  aberrations.  While 
this  is  true,  perhaps,  it  seems  significant  to  note  that  the  descendants  of  the  children  of  the 
Rev.  John  Graham’s  first  wife,  Love  (Sanborn)  Graham,  seem  to  have  none  of  these  traits. 

Children  of  JOHNi  GRAHAM  and  LOVE  SANBORN 

(First  Marriage) 

2.  i.  Elizabeth2  Graham,  born  Sept.  2,  1720;  died  Nov.  12,  1775. 

3.  2.  John2  Graham,  Jr.,  born  Aug.  22,  1722;  died  Apr.  18,  1796. 

4.  3.  Robert2  Graham,  born  Apr.  3,  1724;  died  June  12,  1793. 

Children  of  JOHN!  GRAHAM  and  ABIGAIL  CHAUNCEY 

(Second  Marriage) 

5.  4.  Chauncey2  Graham,  born  Aug.  28,  1727;  died  Mar.  30,  1784. 

6.  5.  Andrew2  Graham,  born  Jan.  28,  1730;  died  June  15,  1785. 

7.  6.  Love2  Graham,  born  Oct.  5,  1732;  died  Dec.  20,  1820. 

8.  7.  Sarah2  Graham,  born  Mar.  18,  1735;  died  — 

8.  Abigail2  Graham,  born  Mar.  13,  1737;  died  Feb.  17,  1738. 

9.  9.  Richard  Crouch2  Graham,  born  Mar.  9,  1739;  died  Feb.  25,  1772. 

10.  10.  Abigail2  Graham,  born  Aug.  23,  1741;  died  Dec.  14,  1795. 
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DESCENDANTS  OF  THE  REVEREND  JOHN  GRAHAM 
SECOND  GENERATION  A 

Children  of  the  REV.  JOHN*  GRAHAM  and  LOVE  SANBORN 

2.  i.  Elizabeth2 

3.  2.  John,  Jr. 

4.  3.  Robert 

SECOND  GENERATION  B 

Children  of  the  REV.  JOHNi  GRAHAM  and  ABIGAIL  CHAUNCEY 

5.  4.  Chauncey2 

6.  5.  Andrew  ■ 

7.  6.  Love 

8.  7.  Sarah, 

9.  9.  Richard  Crouch 

10.  10.  Abigail 


: 

■ 

\ 
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SECOND  GENERATION  A 


2.  I.  ELIZABETH2  GRAHAM  (John1),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John1  Graham  and  Love 
Sanborn,  was  born  Sept.  2,  1720*,  in  Kingston,  N.H.,  and  died  Nov.  12,  1775,!  in  Hart¬ 
ford,  Conn.  She  married  Nov.  28,  1744,  in  Southbury,  Conn.,  as  his  second  wife,  Daniel 
Bull,J  son  of  Daniel  Bull  and  Mary  Mygatt  of  Hartford,  Conn.  He  was  baptized  Oct.  30, 
1709,  In  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  died  there  Nov.  1 1,  1776. f  Daniel  is  buried  with  his  two 
wives  in  the  old  Center  Cemetery,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Daniel  Bull  lived  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  the 
town.  In  May,  1759,  the  Connecticut  Assembly  confirmed  his  appointment  as  lieutenant 
of  the  second  company,  or  trainband,  in  Hartford. §  Two  years  later,  in  May,  1761,  he 
was  made  captain  of  the  same  company. 

Elizabeth  and  Daniel  had  no  children.  There  is  no  reference  to  Elizabeth  in  any 
records,  and  Daniel  left  no  will. 


*V.R.  of  Kingston,  N.H.,  on  file  in  Concord,  N.H. 

■fTombstone  inscription. 

JCapt.  Thomas  Bull1  was  born  about  1605  and  died  Oct.  12,  1684.  He  married  Susannah - who  died 

Aug.  12,  1680.  He  lived  first  in  Boston  or  Cambridge,  accompanied  Hooker  to  Hartford  in  1636,  and  served  in  the 
Pcquot  War  in  1637.  He  mastered  Indian  habits  and  languages  and  therefore  was  very  useful  to  the  early  settlers.  He 
was  master  of  a  vessel  at  Curacao  in  1647-48  and  a  juror  in  Hartford  in  1648-49.  Winthrop  calls  him  “a  godly  and 
discreet  man.”  An  original  proprietor  of  Hartford,  he  received  extensive  grants  of  land  from  the  Connecticut  Gen¬ 
eral  Court.  He  was  appointed  lieutenant  of  a  company  raised  in  1653  by  order  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  United 
Colonies  to  fight  the  Dutch.  He  was  in  command  of  the  fort  at  Saybrook  in  1675  when  Sir  Edmund  Andros  attempted 
to  gain  the  place  for  his  master,  the  Duke  of  York. 

Joseph  Bull2  died  Mar.  22,  171 1/ 12,  in  Hartford,  Conn.  He  married  (1)  Apr.  11,  1671,  Sarah  Manning,  daughter 
of  William  and  Dorothy  Manning  of  Cambridge,  Mass.  She  was  born  Jan.  28,  1646.  and  died  in  1691.  (William 
Manning,  a  merchant  engaged  in  sea  tiade,  died  in  Cambridge,  Mar.  14,  1690/91,  aged  76.  His  wife  Dorothy  died  in 
Cambridge,  July  26,  1692,  aged  80.)  Joseph  Bull2  married  (2)  Hannah  Humphrey. 

Daniel  Bull3,  born  Nov.  g,  1677,  in  Hartford,  Conn.,  and  died  there  Nov.  23,  1721.  He  married  about  1706 
Mar)'  Mygatt,  daughter  of  Joseph  Mygatt  and  Sarah  Webster.  She  was  born  Dec.  24,  1682,  in  Hartford. 

DANIEL  BULL4,  baptized  Oct.  30,  1709,  married  (1)  Oct.  26,  1733,  Hannah  Wadsworth,  daughter  ofjonathan 
Wadsworth  and  Hepzibah  March,  She  was  born  July  8,  1714,  in  Hartford  and  died  there  Nov.  6,  1743.  They  had 
one  son,  Joseph  Bull3,  who  was  born  Feb.  1 1,  1735,  in  Hartford  and  died  Feb.  22,  1797.  He  married  Esther  Gidney, 
daughter  of  John  and  Mary  Gidney.  Daniel  Bull4  married  (2)  ELIZABETH2  GRAHAM.  Notes  on  the  Bull  family 
condensed  from  Mary  K.  Talcott’s  account  of  Capt.  Thomas  Bull  and  his  descendants  in  the  Memorial  History  of 
Hartford  County,  1:231-32.  The  account,  entitled  “Bullchester,”  appeared  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  June  23,  1933. 

§ Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  (Hartford,  1877),  2:267. 
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3.  2.  JOHN2  GRAHAM,  Jr.,  (Johni),  son  of  the  Rev.  Johni  Graham  and  Love  Sanborn, 
was  born  Aug.  22,  1722,*  in  Exeter,  N.H.,  and  died  Apr.  18,  1796,  in  West  Suffield,  Conn., 
in  the  seventy-fourth  year  of  his  age  and  the  fiftieth  year  of  his  ministry.  He  married  (1) 
May  14,  1748,]'  Mary  Sheldon,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Sheldon  and  Mary  Southwell  of 
Suffield,  Conn.  She  was  born  Nov.  27,  1725,  and  died  May  14,  17764  aged  50.  He  married 
(2)  July  13,  17794  Mrs-  Ruth  (King)  Smith,  daughter  of  Isaac  King  and  Martha  Smith. 
She  was  the  widow  of  Charles  Smith  of  Suffield,  whom  she  had  married  (1)  Oct.  28,  1  773. 
She  was  born  Apr.  28,  1 755>  an<^  died  Feb.  6,  1834,  aged  78,  in  a  sanitarium  in  Newark, 
NJ.  John  Graham,  Jr.,  and  his  two  wives  are  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in  West  Suffield, 
Conn. 

In  1723,  when  John,  Jr.,  was  less  than  a  year  old,  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Graham, 
moved  with  his  wife  and  two  children  from  Exeter,  N.H.,  to  Stafford,  Conn.  Their  home 
in  the  new  settlement  of  Stafford  was  a  house  "twenty  foot  square  with  a  chimney  space 
and  a  cellar,”  provided  by  the  parish  for  a  parsonage.  In  these  cramped  quarters  the 
family  lived,  cooked,  ate,  and  slept— John,  Jr.,  and  Elizabeth  no  doubt  slept  in  a  trundle 
bed  and  the  baby  Robert,  born  the  year  after  their  arrival,  in  the  hooded  wooden  cradle 
which  was  the  heritage  of  all  New  England  infants.  Quite  probably  their  poor  and 
insufficient  food  was  responsible  for  John,  Jr.’s  ill  health  in  after  years  and  for  the  "infirmi¬ 
ties”  of  which  he  complained  so  drearily  at  the  age  of  thirty-four. 

In  1726,  when  he  was  four  years  old,  his  mother,  Love  (Sanborn)  Graham,  died.  His 
father  hastened  to  marry  again  so  that  his  three  children  might  have  someone  to  care  for 
them,  and  it  was  Abigail  Ghauncey  who  bravely  assumed  the  burden. 

Things  did  not  go  very  well,  for  the  church  was  too  poor  to  pay  the  minister’s  salary. 
After  a  struggle  of  eight  long  years,  the  Rev.  Johni  Graham  moved  from  Stafford  in  1731  to 
Coventry,  Conn.  A  year  later  he  settled  in  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  where  the 
family  remained  for  several  generations. 

For  the  rudiments  of  his  education,  John,  Jr.,  went  to  the  White  Oak  Schoolhouse  in 
Southbury,  just  across  the  road  from  the  parsonage.  Later  he  was  taught  at  home  by  his 
.father. and  was  prepared  for  college  at  an  early  age.  He  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1740 
and  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fairfield  East  Association,  Nov.  12,  1741,  when  he  was  only 
nineteen  years  old.  Not  until  five  years  later  was  he  ordained  when,  on  Oct.  22,  1746,  he 
was  settled  as  the  first  pastor  of  the  West  Parish  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

The  famous  town  of  Suffield  was  incorporated  in  1670.  Under  the  direction  of  Major 
William  Pynchon,  it  drew  from  the  very  beginning  a  group  of  the  best  families  of  Connec¬ 
ticut.  The  first  meeting-house  was  built  about  1680.  The  town  grew  rapidly;  and  as  the 
surrounding  countryside  was  settled,  the  new  town  of  West  Suffield  sprang  up  about  three 
miles  west  of  the  original  settlement.  The  people  from  the  neighboring  farms  sent  then- 
children  to  school  in  West  Suffield,  and  the  question  of  a  separate  church  for  the  hamlet 
was  soon  under  discussion.  The  proposal,  however,  was  bitterly  opposed  by  the  mother 
church  in  Suffield,  and  Joseph  King  was  appointed  as  agent  to' go  to  Boston  to  oppose  the 
forming  of  the  new  church  on  the  ground  that  the  "low  circumstances  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Suffield  rendered  them  incapable  to  maintain  two  ministers  and  two  meeting-houses.” 

*V.R.  of  Exeter,  N.H.,  on  file  at  Concord,  N.H. 

fV.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn.  Hezikiah  Sheldon,  in  his  manuscript  history  of  the  Graham  family  in  the  Kent  Library 
at  Suffield,  Conn.,  gives  May  3,  their  marriage  date.  This  is  according  to  the  old  style  of  reckoning  dates. 

See  p.  1 r . 

JV.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn. 
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Ancestry  of 
MARY  SHELDON 


MARY  SHELDON 

b  Nov  27  1725 
d  May  14  1776 
m  May  14  1748 
John  Graham,  Jr. 


JONATHAN 

SHELDON 

b  May  29  1687 
d  Apr  10  1769 
settled  in  Suffield 

ISAAC  SHELDON 

b  in  England  1629 
d  July  27  1708 

m(2)  about  1685 

MEHITABLE 
(GUNN)  ENSIGN 

in  1723 

b  July  28  1644 

d  Jan  30  1720  \ 

in  Dec  30  1708  in 

Northampton 

WILLIAM 

SOUTHWELL 

MARY 

of  Northampton 

j  SOUTHWELL 

m  Feb  24  1683  ] 

b  Feb  25  1688 

d  Jan  1 1  1768 

SARAH  STEBBINS 

b  June  4  1668 

THOMAS  GUNN 


d  Nov  28  1678 


ROWLAND 

STEBBINS 

bp  Nov  5  1592 
d  Dec  14  1671  in 
Northampton 
m  Nov  3  1618  in 
“I  England 


d  Mar  9  1679 
.11(2)  May  7-1657 


[  SARAH  WHITING 

d  Oct  4  1649  in 
Springfield,  Mass. 


ROBT  BARTLETT  of 


ABIGAIL  BARTLETT 


Northampton  in 
1655.  Killed 
Mar  14  1686 
m 


ANN 

d  July  3,  1676 
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Descendants  of  Elder  John  Strong  of  Northampton,  pp.  766-770 
History  of  Northampton 


The  dispute  was  later  referred  to  a  committee  consisting  of  John  Stoddard  of  Northampton, 
William  Pickin  of  Hartford,  and  William  Pynchon,  Jr.,  of  Springfield.  They  met  in  Sufficld 
and  decided  that  the  West  Society  should  be  set  off,  and  the  general  court  incorporated 
the  new  church  on  Jan.  i,  1740.  At  this  time  West  Suffield  was  a  small,  scattered  com¬ 
munity  of  about  two  hundred  families,  most  of  whom  lived  on  their  farms.  The  Second 
Congregational  Church  of  Suffield — or  the  First  Church  of  the  West  Parish — was  organ¬ 
ized  Nov.  10,  1743.  The  meeting-house  was  built  the  next  year  on  the  highway  in  Ireland 
Plain  and  served  the  community  until  1795,*  the  last  year  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham, 
Jr.’s  ministry. 

On  Oct.  22.  1746,  John,  Jr., 2  was  ordained  pastor  of  his  church.  On  this  solemn  occasion 
his  father,  the  Rev.  John1  Graham,  minister  of  the  Church  of  Christ  in  Southbury,  made 
the  journey  to  W.  Suffield  to  preach  the  ordination  sermon,  which  he  entitled, in  the  quaint 
language  of  the  time,  The  Sufficiency  of  a  Worm  to  the  Work  of  an  Angel.  His  text  was  from 
II  Timothy  2:1,  “Thou  therefore,  My  Son,  be  strong  in  the  Grace  that  is  in  Christ 
Jesus.”  The  sermon  has  much  interest  for  us  because  it  shows  the  affectionate  relationship 
between  father  and  son  as  the  older  man  instructs  him  in  his  new  duties  and  commits  him 
to  the  mercies  of  his  congregation.  Not  only  this,  but  it  also  makes  illuminating  comments 
upon  what,  in  the  middle  of  the  eighteenth  century,  were  considered  the  duties  and 
privileges  of  a  minister.  An  abstract  of  this  sermon  is  given  in  the  appendix,  page  xiv. 

When  the  Rev.  John,  Jr.,  was  settled  over  the  church,  he  was  given  a  home  lot  of  thirty 
acres  upon  which  was  a  very  good  house,  southwest  of  the  meeting-house.  Here  he  lived 
and  died  and  brought  up  seventeen  children.  He  received  a  yearly  salary  of  fifty  pounds, 
half  of  which  was  paid  in  produce,  and  forty  cords  of  wood,  which  were  piled  each  year 
in  his  dooryard. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  his  settlement  in  West  Suffield,  the  young  minister  married  on 
May  14,  1748,  Mar}'  Sheldon,  who  was  then  twenty-two  years  old.  Mary  Sheldon’s  fami¬ 
lies,  the  Sheldons  and  the  Southwells,  were  among  the  earliest  settlers  of  Connecticut. 
Her  parents,  Jonathan  Sheldon  and  Mar}’’  (Southwell)  Sheldon,  are  buried  in  the  cemetery 
in  West  Suffield,  Connecticut.  The  inscription  on  their  tombstone  is  as  follows : 

In  Memory  of 

Capt.  Jonathan  Sheldon  &  Consort 
He  died  Apr.  11,  1769  She  died  Jan.  1 1,  1768 

Aged  82  years  Aged  80  years 

Parents,  Grand  Parents  &  Great  Grand  Parents 

of  166 

.  The  Happy  Pair 

In  Love  they  liv’d,  in  Peace  they  Died 
The  various  Scenes  their  graces  tri’d 
Their  Faith,  their  Patience,  &  their  Love 
Have  took  their  flight  to  realms  above 
They  run  the  round  of  threescore  Years 
In  happy  Harmony 
And  this  engrav’d  upon  this  stone 
In  gratefull  Memory 


A  seeond  church  was  built  in  1795,  an<I  i839  that  church  was  torn  down  and  the  third  and  present  church 
Graham'j1843'  ^  preSCnt  ParsonaSe  was  built  in  i843  on  a  lot  sold  to  the  church  by  the  heirs  of  the  Rev.  John 
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While  John,  Jr.,  was  quietly  living  in  West  Suffield,  writing  his  weekly  sermons  and 
superintending  the  early  education  of  his  many  children,  there  was  much  unrest  in  the 
country.  The  long  struggle  between  the  French  and  English  for  possession  of  the  New 
World  had  gradually  involved  all  of  the  colonies.  In  the  efforts  of  the  French  to  drive  the 
English  out  of  Canada  and  to  break  up,  if  possible,  their  settlements  in  New  England,  the 
French  had  made  an  alliance  with  the  Indians  who,  in  their  raids  upon  the  defenceless 
people  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts,  had  carried  consternation  and  terror  to  all  the 
settlers.  In  the  spring  of  1756  the  English  called  on  their  colonies  for  help,  and  forces  were 
raised  for  an  expedition  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  Crown  Point  from  the  French.  The  troops 
sent  by  Connecticut  consisted  of  four  regiments  under  General  Phineas  Lyman  of  Suffield,* 
a  brave  and  able  officer.  But  the  campaign  against  Crown  Point  failed,  owing  to  the 
inefficiency  of  Lord  Loudon,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  British  command  in  North 
America  and  who  was  described  by  a  contemporary  as  being  “like  St.  George  on  the 
signs,  always  on  horseback,  but  never  getting  forWard.” 

The  Rev.  John*  Graham,  Sr.,  was  appointed  as  one  of  the  chaplains  to  accompany  the 
troops  in  1756.7  He  had  gone  on  an  expedition  the  previous  year;  but  in  1756,  when  he 
was  sixty-two  years  old,  his  health  was  so  poor  that  he  was  unable  to  accept  the  new 
appointment.  His  son,  the  Rev.  John,  Jr.,  who  was  then  thirty-three  years  old,  took  his 
place.  This  has  led  to  some  confusion  in  the  records,  and  the  father  has  been  given  the 
credit  for  colonial  service  in  1 756  which  was  really  due  his  son. 

In  his  Journal  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Jr.,  has  given  a  graphic  picture  of  his  experiences. 
He  shows  himself  to  have  been  “the  typical  New  England  parson  of  the  period,  conscien¬ 
tious,  devout,  morbid  and  superstitious,  believing  in  signs  and  accepting  ventral  grum¬ 
blings  as  positive  indications  of  the  will  of  God.”  J  When  the  summer  campaign  opened  in 
June,  the  troops  left  Suffield  and  marched  to  Suffage  (now  Canton,  Conn.)  and  Canaan, 
thence  north  to  Sheffield,  Mass.,  then  to  Kinderhook,  N.Y.,  near  the  Hudson,  and  to 
Greenbush,  opposite  Albany,  and  finally  arrived  at  Half  Moon,  at  the  junction  of  the 
Hudson  and  the  Mohawk.  But  the  Journal  tells  the  story  in  detail. 

Friday,  June  11,  1756.  About  one  o’clock  P.M.  set  out  from  home  on  the  expedition  to 
Crown  Point  in  company  with  the  Honorable  Phineas  Lyman,  Esquire,  Major  General  of 
the  Army,  and  sundry  others.  Came  that  night  to  Oliver  Umphry’s  of  Suffage. 

Saturday,  June  12.  Had  but  little  sleep;  rose,  under  great  exercise  of  mind  whether  I, 
under  my  Bodily  infirmities,  could  be  in  the  way  of  my  Duty  to  engage  in  an  affair  attend¬ 
ed  with  so  much  Labour  and  Fatigue.  But  spreading  my  case  before  God,  addressed 
myself  to  my  Journey  still  pleading  that  God  would  direct  my  paths  and  if  it  was  not  his 
pleasure  that  I  should  go  that  I  might  know  it  by  the  increase  of  my  infirmities.  On  the 
Contra,  if  his  pleasure,  that  Health  and  Strength  might  be  allowed.  Rode  with  degraded 
spirits  till  noon.  Began  to  feel  more  comfortable;  had  some  refreshing  sense  that  I  was  in 
the  hand  of  God,  that  he  was  able  to  improve  me  for  his  Glory  and  honor,  and  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  but  to  sanctify  God  himself  and  make  him  my  fear  and  him  my  dread. 

Tuesday,  June  22.  Continued  to  keep  at  Colonel  Ramsley’s  [at  Greenbush]  all  the 
week  past.  Preached  at  the  Dutch  Church  P.M.  This  day  left  Colonel  Ramsley’s  and 
intended  to  go  up  to  the  Camp  at  Half  Moon,  but  was  taken  with  an  ague  fit  and  Squincey 
[quincy].  Was  detained  at  Mr.  Wendells. 

* Suffield  Quarter  Millennial,  pp.  114-118.  in  Kent  Library- of  Suffield. 

'f  Public  Records  of  the  Colony  of  Connecticut  (Hartford,  1877),  10:483. 

%Magazvie  of  American  History  (1882),  Vol.  8. 
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Receipt  of  John2  Graham,  Jr,  for  pay  as  chaplai 


Wednesday,  June  23.  Continued  very  ill  but  thru’  Goodness  at  Night  my  throat  broke. 

Friday,  June  25.  Recruited  fast. 

Saturday,  June  26.  Set  out  for  Camp  where  I  arrived  about  nine  o’clock  P.M.  Rec’cl 
a  letter  from  Bro.  Judd  and  Bro.  Bull  [Daniel  Bull,  husband  of  his  sister  Elizabeth 
Graham], 

Sabbath,  June  27.  Camp,  at  Half  Moon.  Preached  P.M.  from  Psalms  84:12.  The 
Assembly  appeared  not  only  serious  but  many  effected. 

Thursday,  June  29.  Rec’d  a  letter  from  my  wife  giving  me  the  satisfaction  of  the  health  of 
my  family.  Lord  continue  it.  Rec’d  also  letters  from  Father  Graham  and  Brother  Crouch. 

Friday,  June  30.  Sent  a  letter  this  morning  to  my  wife.  This  evening  the  malancally 
news  of  Lt.  Grant  and  party  of  fourteen  that  were  out  in  Scout  cut  off  or  captivated,  going 
to  Fort  Massachusetts  [near  Williamstown,  Mass.]. 

Thursday,  July  1.  Rose  comfortably  this  morning.  Sent  a  letter  to  Father  Graham  and 
Capt.  Peck. 

July  11.  Preached  at  the  Upper  Half  Moon.  Under  considerable  disorder  by  reason  of 
the  Dyscentary.  The  joyful  news  of  the  Victory  obtained  by  Col.  Broadstreet  over  French 
and  Indians  about  nine  miles  this  side  of  Oswago. 

July  1  g,  Still  continued  our  camp  at  Saratoga. 

July  20.  We  decamped  and  marched  about  nine  o’clock.  Came  that  night  to  the  Small 
Plain.  Gen.  'Winslow  arrived  at  Fort  Edward  with  the  first  Divisions;  Gen.  Lyman  with 
the  second  Division.  All  well. 

July  28.  Gen.  Winslow  moved  off  with  1300  men  to  Fort  William  Henry.  Nothing 
remarkable.  Labor  under  great  discouragements  to  find  my  business  but  Mean  in  the 
Esteem  of  many  and  think  there  is  not  much  for  a  chaplain  to  do.  Some  think  it  too  pre¬ 
suming  for  a  Minister  to  tell  the  officers  or  soldiers  their  particular  duties. 

July  30.  Nothing  remarkable  yesterday  or  today.  Have  no  great  prospect  of  being 
servicable  as  a  chaplain. 

August  7.  It  was  with  much  exercise  of  mind  I  spent  the  day  considering  the  awful! 
growing  wickedness  of  the  camp  and  nothing  effectual  attempted  to  restrain.  Lord  do 
thou  restrain  us  and  turn  us  to  thee  and  we  shall  be  saved. 

August  10.  Things  remain  in  much  the  same  situation.  The  Sickness  increases  very  fast 
and  deaths  multiplied. 

August  13.  Joyful  news  came  this  day  to  camp  that  the  Stockbridge  Indians  were  come 
into  Fort  William  Henry  and  bro’t  two  French  scalps  and  report  the  enemies  camp  at 
Ticonderoga  looks  to  be  bigger  than  the  camp  at  Fort  William  Henry  and  this  place  both 
together. 

August  17.  Breakfasted  this  morning  with  the  General.  But  a  graceless  Meal— never  a 
blessing  asked  nor  thanks  given.  At  the  evening  sacrifice  a  more  open  scene  of  wickedness. 
The  General  and  head  officers  with  some  of  the  regular  officers  in  Gen.  Lyman’s  tent, 
within  four  rods  of  the  place  of  public  prayers.  None  came  to  prayers;  but  a  table  was 
fixed  by  the  door  of  the  tent  where  a  head  colonel  was  posted  to  make  punch  in  full  sight 
of  all  within.  Drinking,  talking  and  Laughing  during  the  whole  of  the  service  to  the 
disturbance  and  disaffection  of  most  present.  This  was  not  only  a  bare  neglect  but  an 
open  contempt  of  the  worship  of  God  by  the  Heads  of  this  Army.  It  was  but  last  Sabbath 
that  Gen.  L---— n  spent  the  time  of  Divine  Service  in  the  afternoon  in  his  tent,  drinking 
in  company  with  Mr.  Gourden,  a  regular  officer.  I  have  often  heard  cursing  and  swearing 
in  his  presence  by  some  of  the  field  officers  but  never  heard  a  reproof.  Nor  so  much  as  a 
check  to  them  for  taking  the  name  of  God  in  Vain  come  from  his  mouth  nor  in  the  least 
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to  intimate  his  dislike  of  such  language.  Though  he  never  uses  such  language  himself  but 
in  private  conversation  when  I  have  spoken  of  it  to  him  he  disapproves  of  it  to  me.  Lord 
what  is  man!  Truly  the  May  Game  of  fortune.  Lord  make  me  to  know  my  duty — what 
I  ought  to  do. 

Sept.  8.  Last  night  Col.  Glazer  getting  into  anger  with  the  Capt.  of  the  First  Guard, 
close  by  my  window.  There  was  nothing  to  be  heard  from  Glazer  but  Damn  and  G—  d— 
damn  you. 

Here  the  Journal  ends  abruptly. 

The  Rev.  Johns  Graham,  Jr.,  returned  to  West  Suffield  and  civilian  life.  The  war 
between  England  and  France  continued.  In  1761,  Spain,  in  accordance  with  a  secret 
treaty  in  which  the  Bourbon  princes  had  bound  themselves  to  defend  each  other,  declared 
war  against  England.  Early  in  1762,  England  began  to  plan  for  an  expedition  against 
Havana,  in  which  the  American  colonies  were  to  take  a  large  part.  In  March,  1762, 
“the  Connecticut  General  Assembly  resolved  to  raise  twenty-three  hundred  men,  officers 
included,  for  the  coming  campaign,  To  march  to  such  place  or  places  in  North  America 
as  his  Majesty’s  Commander-in-Chief  shall  appoint5;  this  force  to  be  divided  into  two 
regiments  of  twelve  companies  each.”*  The  first  Connecticut  regiment,  excepting  the 
tenth  company,  took  part  in  the  expedition  to  Havana;  and  General  Phineas  Lyman  was 
again  in  command.  Once' more  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Jr.,  served  as  chaplain,  and  his 
name  appears  in  the  list  of  regimental  officers  as  follows:  “Rev.  John  Graham  (of  Suffield), 
Chaplain,  enlisted  March  15,  1762,  discharged  Jan.  8,  1763.”* 

During  the  siege  of  Havana,  the  Rev.  John,  Jr.,  kept  a  journal,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served. 

This  Journal  gives,  with  the  fervid  and  formal  religious  language  of  a  Connecticut 
Congregational  clergyman  of  the  last  century,  vivid  statements  of  the  sufferings  of  the 
British  army,  regulars  and  provincials,  at  the  siege  of  Havana  in  1762.  It  also  contains 
valuable  statements  of  the  numbers  of  the  British  regiments,  and  the  names  and  strength 
of  the  men-of-war  engaged  in  the  reduction  of  that  strong  Spanish  city;  facts  that  are  dif¬ 
ficult  to  obtain,  f 

The  siege  of  Morro  Castle,  the  principal  defense  of  the  city  and  harbor  of  Havana,  was 
begun  early  in  June,  1762.  I  he  British  were  able  to  take  the  port  only  by  the  assistance 
of  four  thousand  soldiers  from  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut,  who  arrived  on  July  28. 
The  British,  worn  out  by  the  terrible  heat  and  illness,  had  eight  thousand  soldiers  and 
sailors  in  hospitals.  Although  there  were  still  plenty  of  soldiers  in  the  besieging  forces, 
relatively  few  of  them  were  fit  for  fighting.  The  colonials  were  in  good  spirits  and  ready 
for  action.  Two  days  after  their  landing,  July  30,  occurred  the  victorious  assault  on  Morro. 
Havana  fell  August  11.  Our  first  extract  from  the  diary  was  dated  Sept.  25,  1762,  over 
a  month  after  the  capture  of  Havana. 

Saturday,  Sept.  25, 1762.  A  pleasant  morning,  nothing  extraordinary  happened 
the  last  Night  but  Sable  night  in  gloomy  Majesty  sat  upon  the  Gamp,  a  Season, 
when  men  used  to  labour  and  fatague  in  ye  day  retire  from  Labour  to  recline  their 
weary  Limbs,  and  refresh  themselves  with  rest  .  .  .  But  in  Camp  how  wide  the 
difference,  the  Season  true,  invites  to  Rest  but  alas  the  heavy  murmurs  that 
humme  among  the  Tents,  and. bursting  groans  from  throbbing  hearts  Seized  with 

*  Collections  of  the  Connecticut  Historial  Society  (Hartford,  1905),  Vol.  10,  pp.  295—97. 

1  Notes  in  Extracts  from  the  Journal  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  published  by  the  Society  of  Colonial  Wars  in  the 
State  of  New  York  (1896).  The  progress  of  the  expedition  is  followed  in  Games’  New  York  Mercury  (1895). 
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Tombstone  of  Mary  Sheldon  Graham 


panick,  horror  and  Surprise  because  febrile  flame  kindles  upon  their  vitals,  or 
Tyrant  pain,  Tyger  like  preys  upon  their  Bones  or  as  a  harpy  Devours  their  en¬ 
trails,  forbids  repose — nor  Sooner  did  I  desposite  my  weary  Limbs  in  Bed  and 
embrace  the  delictable  pillow,  but  groan  echoes  to  groan,  and  Sigh  rises  upon 
.  Sigh  not  unlike  the  waves  and  billows  of  a  Ragin  Sea.  .  .  .  Thus  with  our  Mel- 
ancholly  Camp  a  fatal  desease*  enters  tent  after  Tent,  and  with  Irrestable  force 
strikes  hands  with  soldier  after  soldier,  and  with  hostile  violence  Seizes  theBrave, 
the  bold,  the  hearty  and  the  Strong,  no  force  of  arms,  no  Strength  of  Limbs,  no 
Solemn  vows,  no  piteous  moans,  no  heartrending  Groans,  nor  vertue  in  means, 
no  Skill  of  Physicians  can  free  from  the  Tyrant  hand,  but  death  cruel  death  that 
stands  Just  behind,  draws  the  Curtain,  Shews  himself  to  the  unhappy  prisoner, 
and  with  peircing  Sound  Cried  thou  art,  and  at  once  throws  his  fatal  dart,  and 
fast  binds  them  in  Iron  Chains,  or  Some  disease  in  a  milder  way  Salutes  them, 
and  more  gently  treats  them,  but  by  Sure  and  certain  Steps  flatters  them  along 
by  Slow  degrees  until  they  are  introduced  into  the  hands  of  unrelenting  death. 

Saturday,  Oct.  2,  1762.  Whole  number  of  1st  Connecticut  [Regiment]  914.  . 
Men  dead  to  this  day,  184. 

Oct.  9.  Number  of  dead  of  General  Lyman’s  Regiment,  207. 

Oct.  1 8,  Regiment  embarked  for  N.  Y.  More  died  on  the  way,  some  soon  after 
reaching  home,  but  the  number  is  unknown.  Thus  the  profitless  expedition  cost 
England  and  her  American  Colony  thousands  of  precious  lives  and  filled  the 
land  with  mourning. 

The  colonials  have  been  given  little  credit  for  their  help  in  the  battle  of  Havana,  but 
contemporary  writers  tell  us  of  the  near  exhaustion  of  the  British  and  the  fortunate  arrival 
of  the  colonial  troops. 

After  the  war,  when  the  men  had  returned  home  and  the  Rev.  John,  Jr.,  was  back  in 
his  familiar  pulpit,  the  feeling  of  unrest  among  the  colonists  subsided  slowly  but  far  from 
completely,  for  the  clouds  of  the  approaching  revolution  were  becoming  more  manifest 
with  each  succeeding  year.  At  the  very  beginning  of  the  war  for  independence,  Suffield 
was  one  of  the  hotbeds  of  revolutionary  fervor.  The  Rev.  John,  Jr.,  was  an  ardent  patriot, 
but  he  was  fifty-three  years  old  in  1775  and  had  to  leave  army  service  to  younger. men. 
However,  two  of  his  sons— Jonathan  Sheldon3  and  Narcissus3  enlisted. 

On  May  14,  1776,  John  Graham,  Jr.’s  wife,  Mary  (Sheldon)  Graham  died.  The  follow¬ 
ing  notice  appeared  in  the  Hartford  Courant  of  May  27,  1776: 

On'  Saturday,  the  14th  instant  departed  this  life,  after  eleven  days  distressing 
illness,  of  the  pleurisy,  the  virtuous  and  amiable  consort  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham 
of  Suffield,  in  the  51st  year  of  her  age,  and  with  whom  she  lived  28  years  to  a 
day.  She  left  him  with  ten  children  to  mourn  the  loss.  She  was  truly  an  excellent 
and  virtuous  wife,  a  loving  and  faithful  mother,  a  generous  and  bountiful  bene- 

•  factor,  a  real  and  hearty  friend,  a  kind  neighbor,  a  modest,  meek  and  exemplary 
Christian.  Her  remains  were  decently  interred  on  the  x6th  inst.  when  a  sermon 
suitable  to  the  occasion  was  delivered  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Gay, from  Psalms  38  and  x8 : 
Lover  and  friend  has  thou  put  far  from  me,  and  mine  acquaintance  into  darkness. 

Three  years  later,  July  13,  1779,  the  Rev.  John,  Jr.,  married.  (2)  Ruth  (King)  Smith 
of  Suffield.  He  was  nearly  fifty-seven  years  old  at  the  time  and  she  was  twenty-four.  During 

*  Probably  yellow  fever,  a  new  and  mysterious  disease  to  these  New  Englanders. 
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their  sixteen  years  of  marriage,  seven  children  were  born  to  them. 

Following  is  a  copy  of  a  very  old  paper,  perhaps  torn  from  or  copied  from  a  family 
Bible: 


Rev’d  John  Graham  Married  Miss  Molly  Sheldon  of  Suffield  May  14,  1748. 
John  Augustus  Graham,  born  on  Monday,  March  6  Old  Stile,  March  17  New 
Stile,  between  4  &  5  o’clock  P.M.,  1749. 

Jonathan  Sheldon  Graham,  born  on  Thursday,  Aug.  30  Old  Stile,  Sept.  10, 
New  Stile,  1750,  between  9  &  10  o’clock  P.M. 

Mary  alias  Molly  Graham,  bom  Sabbath  day  between  1  &  2  O’clock  A.M. 
Feb.  23,  Old  Stile,  March  6,  New  Stile,  1752. 

Love  Graham,  born  Monday  between  9  &  10  O’clock  P.M.  Sept.  20  Old  Stile, 
Octo.  i,  New  Stile,  1753. 

Sarah  Graham,  bom  Sunday  between  1  &  2  O’clock  P.M.,  June  22  New 
Stile,  1 755. 

Ruth  Graham,  born  Tuesday  1  O’clock  A.M.  August  23,  1757 
Robert  Graham,  born  Monday,  June  25  at  3  O’clock  in  the  morning,  1759. 
Narcissus  Graham,  born  Thursday,  October  15,  1762,  between  2  &  3  O’clock 
in  the  morning 

Daniel  Graham,  born  Friday,  May  25,  1764,  between  4  &  6  o’clock  P.M. 
Ebenezer  Graham,  born  Friday,  November  1 1, 1768,  between  4  &  5  O’clock  P.M. 
Mrs.  Molly  Graham  died  May  14,  1776  at  11  O’clock  in  the  51  year  of  her 
age,  Married  28  years  to  a  day 

Rev’d  John  Graham  Married  to  the  Widow  Ruth  Smith,  July  13,  1779 
Isaac  King  Graham,  born  Sept.  12,  1780 
Charles  Graham,  bom  June  25,  1782 
Elizabeth  Graham,  born  April  18,  1785 
Clarissa  Graham,  born  Mar.  1,  1787 
Harriet  Graham,  born  Mar.  g,  1789 
.  Jerusha  Graham,  born  June  22,  1792 
Sylvester  Graham,  bom  July  5,  1794* 


After  the  dose  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  the  country  gradually  returned  to  its  normal 
ways.  Because  money  was  scarce,  the  people  of  Suffield  found  it  difficult  to  pay  the  salaries 
of  their  two  ministers,  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Gay,  minister  of  the  First  Congregational 
Church,  and  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Jr.,  minister  of  the  Second  Congregational 
Church.  The  ministers  accepted  the  proposal  to  rent  out  a  part  of  the  parsonage  lands 
which  were  lying  idle: 


May  17,  1786 

We  the  underwritten  the  only  Ministers  who  have  a  right  to  the  use  and  improve¬ 
ment  of  the  within  described  piece  of  land  not  only  consent  to  the  granting  the 
Prayer  of  the  within  Memorial  as  far  as  it  respects  ourselves  but  are  of  the  opinion 
that  it  would  be  the  best  disposition  of  it  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  all  succeeding 
ministers  in  this  place. 


EBENEZER  GAY 
JOHN  GRAHAM 


*Paper  in  the  possession  (1942)  of  Katherine  Lewis  Hinsdale8  of  Lakewood,  N.J.  (Horace  Graham  Hinsdale5, 
Lucma  Campbell4  (Graham)  Hinsdale,  Robert3  Graham,  John2  Graham,  Jr.,  John1  Graham). 
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RUTH  king 

b  Apr  26  1755 
Suffield,  Ct. 
d  Feb  6  1834 
m(i)  Oct  28  1773 
Charles  Smith 
of  Suffield 

m(2)  Jul  13  1779 

John  Graham,  Jr. 


ISAAC  KING 


b  Mar  28  1727 
Suffield,  Ct. 
d  May  16  1799 
Suffield 


Ancestry  of 

RUTH  (KING)  SMITH 
(II) 


WILLIAM  KING 


JAMES  KING  3d 


b  Dec  8  1728 
d  Mar  27  1789 


b  Feb  18  1701 
Suffield 
d  1740  -  1745 
m  Aug  30  1724 
Suffield 


b  about  1622 


JAMES  KING 

Ugborough, 

Devonshire, 

England 

rri  Oct  16  1642 

Ugborough 

AGNES  ELWILL 

JAMES  KING,  Jr. 

bp  Nov  7  1G47 
Ugborough, 

England 
d  May  13  1722 

b  Mar  14  1675 

Ipswich,  Mass, 
d Jul  15  1757 

Suffield,  Ct. 

Sulheid,  Ct. 
where  he  settled  1678 
m  Mar  23  1674 
in  Salem,  Mass. 

b  Apr  7  1662 
Ugborough 

m  Jun  22  1698 

ELIZABETH 

FULLER 

JOHN  FULLER 

of  Ipswich,  Mass. 

ELIZABETH 

EMERSON 

b  May  31  1652 
d  Jun  30  1715 

■ 

ELIZABETH 

THOMAS  HUXLEY 

HUXLEY 

j  of  Hartford,  Ct. 

1  SARAH  SPENCER 

THOMAS  SPENCER 

of  Cambridge 
and  Hartford 

NATHANIEL 

HAMLIN 

j  SARAH  BEARDING 

MIRIAM  HAMLIN 


b  Feb  12  1705/6 


Rev.  HENRY  SMITH 


NOAH  SMITH 


b  Aug  24  1702 
m  intention 
Oct  5  1723? 


SAMUEL  SMITH 

of  Wethersfield 

JAMES  SMITH 

m  about  1662 

JAMES  ENSIGN 

b Jun  12  1675 

Hadley,  Mass, 
m  Oct  26  1698 

MARY  ENSIGN 

CHILEAB  SMITH 

ELIZABETH  SMITH 

S’ 

MARY JOHNSON 
of  Colchester 


References : 

The  King  Family  of  Suffield — C.  H.  King  (San  Francisco,  Cal.  1908) 

Vital  Records  of  Suffield,  Ct.  (W.  L.  Loomis  Collection,  State  Library,  Hartford,  Ct.) 
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Pewter  Communion  Cup 


Pitch  Pipe  used  in  starting  hymns 


In  1792,  owing  to  the  Rev.  John,  Jr.’s  failing  health,  the  church  provided  him  with  a 
colleague,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo*,  to  assist  him  in  the  work  of  the  parish.  The  Rev. 
John,  Jr.,  was  seventy  years  old  and  had  served  the  church  for  forty-six  years.  He  was 
still  living  in  the  old  parsonage  which  had  been  given  to  him  when  he  came  to  Sufhcld. 

The  parsonage  had  always  been  full  of  children.  In  1779,  at  the  time  of  his  second 
marriage,  seven  of  his  ten  children  by  his  first  wife  were  still  at  home.  Of  these  children 
only  Sarah  was  living  at  home  in  1792  when  he  partially  retired  but  there  were  six  young 
children  by  his  second  wife  to  fill  the  house.  (The  last  child,  Sylvester,  was  born  two  years 
later  in  1794.) 

Except  for  Daniel  and  Ruth,  who  were  both  married  and  living  in  Sufficld,  the  children 
of  his  first  wife  by  this  time  were  widely  scattered.  His  eldest  son,  John  Augustus,  was  a 
prosperous  physician  in  New  York  City.  Sheldon  was  in  the  frontier  town  of  Durham  in 
western  New  York.  Mary  was  living  in  Warren,  Mass.,  Love  in  Weathersfield,  Conn., 
and  Robert  in  Rutland,  Vt.  Narcissus,  who  had  served  six  years  in  the  Revolutionary 
War,  was  in  South  Carolina;  and  Ebenezer,  the  youngest  son  of  the  first  marriage,  who 
had  studied  medicine  in  New'  York  City,  was  in  North  Carolina. 

It  has  not  been  possible  to  learn  anything  of  the  Rev.  John,  Jr.’s  home  life.  It  is  only 
by  gathering  up  stray  statements  and  making  inferences  from  the  conduct  of  his  children 
that  we  can  form  any  picture  of  him  at  all.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  rather  gloomy, 
stem,  unapproachable  person.  The  letters  of  his  children  which  have  come  down  to  us 
all  salute  him  in  the  most  formal  manner.  Only  once  or  twice  in  Narcissus’  many  letters 
written  during  his  six  years  of  service  in  the  war  does  he  lapse  into  any  tone  of  affection. 
One  of  his  granddaughters,  the  child  of  his  son  Robert,  speaks  of  the  formality  which  was 
observed  in  the  parsonage.  When  her  grandfather  entered  the  room,  everyone  rose  to  his 
feet  and  remained  standing  until  told  to  be  seated.  Of  course,  we  must  make  allowances 
for  the  customs  of  the  day,  but  we  certainly  get  no  impression  that  there  was  any  gaiety 
or  light-heartedness  in  the  parsonage. 

In  the  Kent  Memorial  Library  in  Suffield  a  number  of  relics  have  been  preserved.  The 
pewter  communion  cup  used  during  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Jr.’s  pastorate  is  pictured 
here,  and  also  an  old  pitch  pipe  in  the  shape  of  a  book,  with  which  his  son  Isaac  King 
used  to  start  the  hymns  during  meeting.  In  addition,  the  library  has  a  number  of  manu¬ 
script  sermons,  including  the  Thanksgiving  sermon  preached  on  Nov.  27,  1746,  at 
which  time  the  pewter  communion  cup  was  used  for  the  first  time.  The  sermons  were 
written  on  small  sheets  of  paper  about  two-and-a-half  by  five  inches,  pinned  or  sewed 
together  to  make  little  books — the  usual  form  employed  by  the  New  England  ministers. 
Some  are  .in  outline  form,  mere  abbreviated  notes,  but  many  are  entirely  written  out. 
His  writing  was  extremely  fine  and  small,  and  he  used  his  own  method  of  shorthand  to 
further  compress  his  writing.  The  first  page  of  one  of  the  sermons  is  reproduced  here  to 
show  the  general  form  and  writing. 

Besides  the  sermons  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Jr.,  in  the  Kent  Memorial  Library,  a 
collection  of  them  is  in  the  possession  of  his  great-great-grandson,  Albert  Graham  Reid.j 
The  titles  and  texts  with  the  dates  of  delivery  of  these  sermons  arc  as  follows : 

June  12,  1743  (again  June  11,  1769):  1  Cor.  6:9. 

July  14,  1743:  Matt.  25:5. 


*The  Rev.  Daniel  Waldo,  upon  the  death  of  Mr.  Graham  in  1796,  became  his  successor  and  was  dismissed  from 
the  parish  Dec.  20,  1809. 

t Albert  Graham  Reid6  is  a  descendant  of  Charles  I.3  Graham,  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Jr.,  and  is  living 
(1941)  in  Buena,  Wash.  He  very  kindly  loaned  the  sermons  to  the  writer. 
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Sept.  4,  1744:  I  Peter  1:8  Love  Sermon,  or  Discourse  upon  Divine  Love,  by  John 
Graham,  Junr.,  that  most  Unworthy  Servt.  and  Disobedient  Child  of  the  Lord’s. 

Dec.  23,  1744:  Acts  1 1:18  A  Sermon  upon  Repentcnce.  Not  so  Clearly  handled  as  I 
sh’d  have  been  glad  it  had  been.  Studied  &  preached  at  Exeter.  Rev.  John  Graham,  B.A. 

May  27,  1750:  1  Tim.  2:12  Against  Women’s  Teaching  ^nd  Usurping  Authority  over 
the  men. 

Apr.  1,  1752:  An  Answer  to  ye  following  Question,  Viz.,  What  is  Necessary  to  the  Being 
of  a  Gospel  Minister?  Offered  before  the  Association. 

Dec.  17,  1752  (again  Dec.  24,  1752,  Mar.  24,  1776,  and  Mar.  31,  1776):  Mat.  11:28 
Christ  the  Counscllour.  Such  as  Labour  and  are  heavy  Laden  Discribed  and  invited  to 
come  to  Christ  for  Rest. 

Jan.  19,  1759  (again  Jan.  28,  1759,  Apr.  17,  1769,  Caleb  Austin’s  House  ye  13th,  at 
Town  July  12,  1772,  and  Feb.  21,  1779,  on  account  of  a  contribution  for  the  distressed 
in  Rhode  Island*.  Hebrews  13:16  (But  to  do  good  and  to  communicate  forget  not  for 
with  such  Sacrifices  God  is  well  pleased).  Upon  Christian  Liberallity,  a  discourse  occas- 
sioned  by  the  burning  of  Nathaniel  Smith’s  house. 

Feb.  24,  1762:  Eph.  1:11  An  Example. 

Nov.  3,  1763  (again  Oct.  2,  1774,  and  June  4,  1780)  Cant.  5:16. 

Apr.  6,  1768  (again  Apr.  13,  1774  and  Apr.  28,  1780):  Joel  2:15.  Fasting  a  Duty. 
Preached  upon  a  Publick  Fast. 

July  11,  1773  (again  Feb.  2,  1782):  Heb.  xx:io. 

Aug.  1,  1773  (again  Dec.  30,  1781):  John  2:6. 

Aug.  22,  1773  (again  Dec.  23,  1781):  Act  16:14  The  doctrinal  part  not  my  own  work 
but  borrowed  from  Air.  Fla\  el.  A  thing  I  never  did  before.  Nor  I  hope  never  again. 

May  31,  1778  (again  June  7,  1778):  John  3:36.  -  ° 

The  sermon,  Against  Women's  Teaching ,  seems  most  likely  to  interest  present-day  readers 
and  is,  therefore,  gi\en  in  full  in  the  appendix,  p.  xx.  In  order  to  make  it  legible,  an 
enlarged  photostat  copy  was  made  before  a  transcript  was  attempted. 

After  fifty  years  spent  in  the  ministry  in  West  Suffield,  John  Graham,  Jr.,  died  Apr. 
18,  1796}  in  the  seventy- fourth  year  of  his  age,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  next 
to  the  first  meeting-house.  His  son  Ebenezer  wrote  from  London:  “My  venerable  Father 
is  no  more.  On  the  19th  of  April  he  received  and  read  the  last  token  of  my  duty  and 
affection  and  expressed  much  satisfaction.  On  the  20th  he  expired  under  the  accumulated 
weight  of  more  than  seventy  years,  at  Suffield,  in  Connecticut.  I  had  indulged  the  pleasing 

but  piecarious  hope  of  seeing  him  once  more.”  There  is  a  slight  error  in  the  dates  in  the 
letter. 

It  is  most  unusual  that  a  family  of  seventeen  children  should  all  reach  maturity,  as  did 
the  children  of  John  Graham,  Jr.f  The  nine  sons  and  eight  daughters  were  all  li’ving  in 
the  spring  of  1796  when  their  father  died,  although  the  eldest,  John  Augustus,  was  very, 
ill  at  the  time  and  his  death  followed  a  -month  later.  All  of  the  children  except  two 
daughters  married.  r 


♦This  was  after  British  ships.had  attacked  and  their  troops  had  burned  and  pillaged  along  the  coast  of  Connecticut 
and  Rhode  Island, 

fTwo  well-known  genealogists,  consulted  by  the  writer,  were  convinced  that  it  was  impossible  to  trace  the 
seventeen  children  of  John  Graham,  Jr.,  because  all  but  one  of  them  left  their  birthplace,  Suffield,  and  scattered  like 
peas  shot  out  of  a  popgun.”  However,  this  opinion  served  as  a  challenge;  and  after  assidious  research  all  of  the 
seventeen  children  were  traced,  and  a  detailed  account  of  their  families  and  descendants  is  given. 
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The  Rev.  John  Graham,  Jr.,  left  no  will,  but  his  property  was  distributed  in  1800 
according  to  the  following  document: 

A  Distribution  of  the  Estate  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham  late  of  Sufficld  deceased  done 
by  us  the  subscribers  sworn  for  that  purpose 

Set  out  to  the  wdo  one  third  of  the  deceased’s  dwelling  house  viz.  the  north  front  room, 
the  chamber  and  garret  over  the  same,  and  one  third  of  the  cellar,  with  liberty  to  bake 
in  the  kitchen  oven,  Also  to  pass  to  and  from  her  other  apartments  or  portion  of  sd  house 
as  aforesaid,  likewise  to  pass  to  and  from  the  well. 

Also  set  out  to  sd  Wdo  42  rods  of  land  for  a  garden,  beginning  at  the  north-east  corner 
of  the  deceased’s  house  lot,  then  running  westerly  7  rods  then  Southerly  6  rods  then  easterly 
7  rods  then  northerly  6  rods  to  the  first  mentioned  corner  bounds. 

Also  one  third  of  the  Barn  Viz.  the  south  end  to  the  middle  of  the  flore  with  liberty 
to  pass  to  and  round  the  barn,  all  which  amounts  to  £41.0.0. 

To  Isaac  seventh  son  of  the  Deceased  one  seventh  part  of  the  two  remaining  thirds  of 
the  house  and  barn  with  liberty  to  pass  to  and  from  each  for  improvement.  £10.0.0. 

Also  two  acres  and  sixteen  rods  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bounding  east  on  land  set  out  to 
the  widow,  north  on  the  highway  west  on  land  belonging  to  Dc  Haydon  and  south  on 
undivided  land  of  Decest.  it  being  six  rods  wide  on  the  east  end  and  12  rods  18  links  ]/2 
at  the  west  end  valued  at  £33.0.0. 

Set  out  to  Sarah  3  acres  and  93  rods  of  land  in  the  house  lot  bounding  north  on  the 
highway  east  on  Dc  Haydon  south  on  undivided  land,  being  12  R  18  Links  &  y2  wide  at 
the  east  end  and  running  to  a  point  at  the  west,  valued  at  £24.4.8. 

Set  out  to  Charles  eighth  son  of  the  Deceased  3  acres  and  y  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bound- ' 
ieg  east  on  the  highway  north  partly  on  land  laid  out  to  Sarah  and  partly  on  that  of 
Isaac  west  on  the  highway  and  south  on  undivided  land,  being  2  rods  and  8  links  &  x/2 
in  the  front  and  7  R.  and  y  in  the  rear,  valued  at  £40.0.2.  Also  one  seventh  part  of  the 
remaining  two  thirds  of  the  house  and  barn  with  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  to  occupy  and 
improve  them.  Valued  at  £10.0.0. 

Also  set  out  to  the  Wd  13J2  acres  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bounding  east  on  the  highway 
north  on  land  set  out  to  Charles  west  on  Harmon  land  south  on  undivided  land,  being 
12  R.  &  23  L.  in  front  &  26  R.  23  L.  in  the  rear  value  £202.2.0. 

Set  out  to  Sylvester  9th  son  3  ackres  &  y  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bounding  east  on  the 
highway  north  on  land  set  out  to  the  Wdo  west  on  Harmon  land  and  south  on  undivided 
land,  being  4  R.  9  L.  in  front  and  8  R.  9  L.  in  the  rear.  Also  one  seventh  part  of  the  re¬ 
maining  two  thirds  of  the  house  and  barn  with  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  for  improvement. 
50.0.0. 

Set  out  to  Elizer  fifth  Daughter  of  Deceased  3  acres  &  y  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bound¬ 
ing  east  on  the  highway  north  on  land  laid  out  to  Sylvester  west  on  Harmon  land  south 
on  undivided  land  being  4  R.  9  L.  in  front  and  8  R.  10  L.  in  the  Rear.  Also  one  seventh 
part  of  the  remaining  thirds  of  the  house  and  bam  with  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  for 
improvement.  Eliza  valued  at  £50.0. 

Set  out  to  Clarisa  sixth  Daughter  of  Deceased  3  acres  &  y  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bound¬ 
ing  east  on  the  highway  north  on  land  laid  out  to  Eliza  west  on  Harmon  land  south  on 
the  undivided  land,  being  4  R.  9  L.  in  front  and  8  R.  9  L.  in  the  rear  value  £40.0.2. 
Also  one  seventh  part  of  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  the  house  and  barn  with  liberty  to 
pass  and  repass  to  use  and  improve  them  value  £10.0. 

Set  out  Hariot  7th  daughter  of  the  deceased  one  seventh  part  of  the  two  remaining  thirds 
of  the  house  and  barn  with  liberty  to  pass  ,  and  repass  to  use  and  improve  them  value 
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£  i  o.o.o.  Also  three  acres  &  Jj  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bounding  east  on  the  highway  north 
on  land  laid  out  to  Clarisa  west  on  Harmon  land  south  on  the  undivided  land  of  the 
deceased,  being  4  R.  20  L.  in  front  and  3  R.  20  L.  in  the  rear  value  £40.0.2. 

Set  out  to  Jerusha  8th  daughter  of  deceased  one  seventh  part  of  the  remaining  two  thirds 
of  the  house  and  barn  with  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the  same  to  use  and 
improve  them  £10.0.0.  Also  8  acres  &  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bounding  east  on  the 
highway  north  on  land  laid  out  to  Hariot  west  on  Harmons  land  south  on  the  undivided 
land  of  the  estate  valued  at  £40.0.2. 

Set  out  to  Narcisus  fourth,  son  of  deceased  4  acres  and  thirty  rods  of  land  in  the  home 
lot  bounding  east  and  south  on  Samuel  Harmons  land  west  on  land  belonging  to  Elias 
Harmons  heirs  north  on  land  not  yet  set  out  being  eleven  rods  and  six  links  at  the  east 
end  and  n  R.  &  18  L.  at  the  west  with  liberty  to  pass  from  the  road  through  the  un¬ 
divided  land  to  the  same  value  £50.0.3. 

Set  out  to  Ebenezer  6th  son  of  deceased  2  acres  and  32  rods  of  land  in  the  home  lot 
bounding  east  on  the  highway  north  on  land  set  out  to  Jerusha  west  on  Harmon  south 
partly  on  land  set  out  to  Narcissus  and  partly  on  land  of  L*  Sam1  Harmon  being  2  rods 
wide  in  front  and  six  in  the  rear  value  £24.0.0  Also  4  acres  and  of  land  on  the  mountain 
bounding  south  on  the  highway  east  on  the  third  tier  of  lots  in  the  division  of  the  moun¬ 
tain  north  on  the  undivided  land  of  the  deceased  valued  at  £41.0.2. 

Set  out  to  the  heirs  of  Daniel  Graham  deceased  fifth  son  of  the  afore  sd  deceased  sixteen 
acres  of  land  on  the  mountain  bounding  south  on  land  set  out  to  Ebenezer  west  on  a 
proprietors  highway  north  on  Gad  Roses  land  east  on  the  undivided  land  of  the  deceased 
being  84  R.  long  &  30  R.  wide  value  £50.0.2. 

Set  out  to  the  Wd.  on  the  mountain  six  acres  and  of  land  bounding  south  on  Ebenezers 
land  west  on  Daniels  heirs  east  on  Ebenezer  Harmons  land  north  on  undivided  land  of 
the  deceased  value  £1 15.18.0.  ' 

To  Isaac  four  acres  of  land  on  the  mountain  bounding  south  on  land  set  out  to  the  Wd 
west  on  land  set  out  to  Daniels  heirs  north  on  Gad  Rose’s  East  on  Ebenezer  Harmons 
land  value  £7.0.2. 


Suffield  April  ye  1st  1800 


JOSEPH  1 


OLIVER 


Distributers 


Exhibited  April  28  1800* 

Following  is  a  list  of  the  books  of  which  John  Graham,  Jr.,  died  possessed: 


2  Vols.  Pool’s  Annotations 
2  Vols.  FlavePs 
Brownings  Sermons 
Owen’s  Upon  the  Hebrews 
Wilson  Upon  Romans 
Clark’s  Marrow  of  Divinity 
Byfield  Upon  Cohesions 
Concordance 
Leigh’s  Body  of  Divinity 


Upon  Revelations 
Paris  works 

Wilson  Christian  Dictionery 
Watson’s  Body  of  Divinity 

99  small  Sermonbok  (/4  each)  [possibly  blank 


Frost  Works 

Burges  Upon  17  St.  John 

Hilderson  Upon  4th  John 

Byfield  Upon  the  1st  Epistle  Peter  Durham 


books?]* 


♦On  file  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford.  Eleven  children  were  named  in  the  distribution.  As  for  the 
others,  daughters  Mary,  Love  and  Ruth  had  married  and  received  their  portions.  Sons  Robert,  John  Augustus,  and 
Jonathan  Sheldon  were  also  not  mentioned,  but  probably  they  too  had  received  their  portions  earlier. 
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Tombstone  of  the  Rev.  John2  Graham,  Jr.  and  his  two  wives 


His  widow,  Ruth,  who  survived  him  nearly  thirty-eight  years,  was  kit  with  several 
young  children,  the  youngest  two  years  old  when  his  father  died.  Perhaps  she  was  ill,  and 
the  task  of  taking  care  ol  a  large  family  of  children  with  little  or  no  income  proved  too 
much  for  her.  In  any  case,  her  mind  gave  way;  and  guardians  were  appointed  for  her 
three  youngest  children,  May  30,  1801 : 

Harriet,  Jerusha  and  Sylvester  Graham,  all  Minors  under  lav/ful  age  for  Choosing 
their  own  Guardians,  Children  of  Rev.  John  Graham,  late  of  Suffield,dec’d,  their 
Mother  being  in  a  deranged  State  of  Mind,  we  Judge  it  expedient  that  a  Guard¬ 
ian  should  be  appointed  to  take  Care  of  their  Persons  and  Estate  and  would 
Recommend  Mr.  Benjamin  Sheldon  of  sd  Suffield  for  their  Guardian. 

The  Honbl  Court  of  OLIVER  GRANGER 
Probate  for  the  Dis-  LUTHER  LOOMIS 

trict  of  Hartford  ASHBEL  KING 

Since  Ruth  Graham  had  served  as  one  of  the  administrators  of  her  husband’s  estate  (bond 
dated  May  2,  1796)  and  since  she  had  been  appointed  as  guardian  for  her  son  Isaac  King 
on  Apr.  21,  1797,  it  seems  that  it  was  not  until  some  time  after  her  husband’s  death  that 
her  mind  became  affected. 

On  June  25,  1801,  daughter  Clarissa  Graham,  then  fourteen,  chose  Benjamin  Sheldon 
as  her  guardian. 

In  the  1810  census  Mrs.  Ruth  Graham  is  listed  in  Suffield  as  the  head  of  the  family 
comprising  !  male  between  10  and  16  (Sylvester,  her  youngest  son),  3  females  between 
16  and  26  (daughters  Elizabeth,  Clarissa,  and  Jerusha),  and  1  female  over  45  (herself). 
Her  daughter  Harriet  had  married  just  before  the  census  was  taken. 

Early  in  1817  Ruth  Graham  with  Sylvester,  Clarissa,  and  Jerusha  moved  to  Newark, 
N.  J.  Probably  the  move  was  made  on  the  advice  of  her  son  Charles  I.,  who,  with  his 
sister  Elizabeth,  located  in  Newark  at  that  time. 

Ruth’s  last  years  were  spent  in  a  sanitarium  in  Newark,  where  she  died  Feb.  6,  1834, 
aged  seventy-eight.  She  did  not  leave  a  will,  and  there  are  no  papers  showing  the  dis- 
tribution  of  her  estate.  The  only  document  pertaining  to  her  estate  in  the  probate  records 
at -Hartford  is  the  following: 

Suffield,  Sept.  3,  1840.  The  undersigned  heirs  to  Ruth  Graham,  late  widow  of 
the  Rev.  John  Graham,  do  hereby  certify  our  wish  to  the  Honourable  Court  of 
Probate  for  Suffield  that  Isaac  K.  Graham  be  appointed  Administrator  on  the 
estate  of  sd.  Ruth  Graham  in  Suffield. 

SARAH  M.  GRAHAM 
JERUSHA  GRAHAM 

On  that  date,  Sept.  3,  1840,  Isaac  Kings  Graham  was  appointed  administrator  by  the 
court,,  and  his  bond  was  filed.  It  would  seem  from  several  deeds  witnessed  in  West  Suf¬ 
field  in  1840  that  Jerusha  and  Sarah  M.  Graham  (the  widow  of  Charles  I.  Graham)  may 
have  come  to  Suffield  to  confer  with  Isaac  King  on  this  matter. 

Ruth  Graham  was  buried  with  her  husband  in  the  cemetery  in  West  Suffield.  Their 
two  graves  have  one  stone,  and  beside  it  is  the  gravestone  of  the  first  wife,  Mary  (Sheldon) 
'  Graham. 


*Qm  file  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 


Select  Men  of 
Suffield* 
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In  Memory  of  the 
Rev.  John  Graham 

who  died  April  20,  1796,  aged  74  years 
Also  Mrs.  Mary,  his  Wife,  who  died 
May  14th,  1776,  aged  51  years 
Also  Mrs.  Ruth,  his  2nd  Wife,  who  died 
Feb.  8th,  1834,  aged  79  years 
Man  lieth  down  and  Riscth  not  again 
Till  the  Heavens  be  no  more 
They  shall  not  awake 
Nor  be  roused  out  of  their  sleep. 


In  Memory  of 
Mrs.  Mary  Graham 
Consort  of  the  Rev’d 
John  Graham  who  died 
May  14th  1776  in  the 
51  year  of  her  life 
Mother  of  ten  children 


Children  of  JOHN?  GRAHAM,  Jr.s  and  MARY  SHELDON 

(First  Marriage) 

11.  (1)  John  Augustus*  Graham,  bom  Mar.  6,  1749;  died  May  18,  1796. 

12.  (2)  Jonathan  Sheldon* Graham, born  Aug.  30,  1750;  died  Sept,  n,  1811. 

13.  (3)  Mary*  Graham,  bom  Feb.  23,  1752;  died  May  26,  1817. 

14.  (4)  Love*  Graham,  born  Oct.  1,  1753;  died  Aug.  5,  1804. 

I5-  (5)  Sarah*  Graham,  born  June  22 ,  1755;  died  Dec.  6,  1812. 

16.  (6)  Ruth*  Graham,  born  Aug.  28,  1757;  died  May  12,  1830. 

17.  (7)  Robert*  Graham,  born  June  25,  1759;  died  Mar.  17,  1836. 

18.  (8)  Narcissus*  Graham,  born  Oct.  15,  1762,  died  in  1829. 

I9*  (9)  Daniel*  Graham,  born  May  25,  1764;  died  July  28,  1798. 

20.  (10)  Ebenezer*  Graham,  bom  Nov.  11,  1768;  died  between  1805  and  1809. 

Children  of  JOHN*  GRAHAM,  Jr.,  and  RUTH  (KING)  SMITH 

(Second  Marriage) 

21.  (11)  Isaac  King*  Graham,  born  Sept.  12,  1780;  died  Sept.  25,  1854. 

22.  (12)  Charles  I.*  Graham,  bom  June  25,  1782;  died  Apr.  26,  1840. 

23-  (LS)  Elizabeth*  Graham,  bom  Apr.  18,  1785;  died  Aug.  31,  1838. 

24.  (14)  Clarissa*  Graham,  bom  Mar.  1,  1787;  died  Dec.  17,  1836. 

25-  (I5)  Harriet  Swan*  Graham,  born  Mar.  9,  1789;  died  Apr.  30,  1865. 

26.  (16)  Jerusha*  Graham,  bom  June  22,  1792;  died  Mar.  30,  1861. 

27.  (17)  Sylvester*  Graham,  born  July  5,  1794;  died  Sept.  11,  1851. 
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4.  3-  ROBERT-  GRAHAM  (John1),  son  of  the  Rev.  John1  Graham  and  Love  Sanborn, 
was  born  Apr.  3,  1724*,  in  Stafford,  Conn.,  and  died  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.,  between 
June  12,  1793,  and  Nov.  28,  1796.  He  married  about  1747  Martha  Gidncyj,  daughter 
of  John  Gidney  and  Mary  Griffen  (?).  There  is  no  record  of  her  death. 

Robert  was  the  third  and  last  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham’s  first  wife,  Love  Sanborn. 
She  died  when  Robert  was  two,  and  the  following  year  his  father  married  Abigail 
Chauncey.  The  Rev.  John  Graham  accepted  a  call  in  1732  to  the  newly  formed  church  in 
the  society  of  Southbury,  Conn.  By  this  time,  besides  Robert’s  sister  Elizabeth  and  brother 
John,  Jr.,  there  were  two  half-brothers,  Chauncey  and  Andrew,  in  the  family.  Robert 
and  Andrew  were  both  trained  in  Southbury  as  physicians.  Andrew  remained  in  South¬ 
bury,  but  Robert  established  himself  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  They  were  both  to  become 
prominent  in  the  life  of  their  respective  communities. 

Before  settling  in  White  Plains,  Robert  probably  lived  for  a  short  time  in  Scarsdale, 
N.  Y.;  for  in  a  deed,  dated  Apr.  14,  1749,  by  which  he  bought  farm  land  near  White 
Plains,  he  is  called  “Robert  Graham  of  the  Manor  of  Scarsdale. 

.  In  White  Plains,  “he  at  once  became  interested  in  the  welfare  of  the  town  and  for  more 
than  thirty  years  was  the  ruling  spirit  in  all  matters  of  public  interest.”§  On  Apr.  3,  1753, 
he  was  elected  master  of  the  pound  where  stray  cattle  were  kept,  the  appointment  being 
renewed  each  year  until  1759.  On  Apr.  1,  1755,  he  was  chosen  overseer  of  the  roads  for 
the  ensuing  year  and  was  appointed  again  in  1759  and  1765.  In  April  of  1769  he  was  made 
supervisor  of  the  town,  which  office  he  held  until  1775.  During  this  time  he  practiced 
medicine  in  White  Plains  and  occasionally  in  Rye,  making  the  journey  back  and  forth 
between  the  two  towns  when  his  services  were  needed. 

It  was  chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  Dr.  Robert  Graham  that  the  courthouse  was  built 
in  "White  Plains,  and  the  courts  removed  thither  from  Westchester.  He  gave  to  the  county 
the  land  upon  which  the  courthouse  was  erected,  by  deed  to  John  Thomas,  then  a  member 
of  the  Colonial  Assembly,  through  whose  assistance  in  that  body  the  change  from  West¬ 
chester  was  effected.  White  Plains  then  soon  became  a  business  center.  Two  hotels  for  the 
accommodation  of  guests  and  travelers  were  opened,  and  the  first  country  store  was  built 
and  stocked  by  Dr.  Graham.  This  store  stood  opposite  the  courthouse  and  here  the  people, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  gathered  to  discuss  politics  and  to  sell  their  surplus  produce.** 

The  deed  for  the  land  for  the  courthouse  was  dated  Apr.  12,  1759,  and  recorded  Aug. 
11,1837: 

To  all  Christian  People  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  I,  Robert  Graham,  of  the 
White  Plains  .  .  .  doctor  of  physick,  send  greeting,  Know  Yea  that  for  divers  good  causes 
but  for  and  in  consideration  in  more  especiall  manner  of  the  good  will  which  I  have  and 
do  bear  unto  the  inhabitants  of  said  county  of  Westchester,  ...  do  give  .  .  .  unto  John 
Thomas,  Esq.,  of  Rye  in  the  county  of  Westchester  ...  in  trust  for  the  uses  herein  after 
mentioned,  .  .  .  }4  acre  of  land  being  part  of  my  lot  where  I  now  dwell  in  said  White 
Plains  ...  on  the  westerly  side  of  the  road  leading  from  White  Plains  towards  the  manor 
of  Scarsdale  ...  for  the  erecting  of  a  court  house  and  gaol  or  any  other  building  for  public 
use.  .  .  absolutely  forever.  1 1 


*V.R.  of  Stafford,  Conn, 
f  Notebook  of  Richard  Crouch2  Graham. 
tPorchester,  N.Y.,  Land  Records,  0:253. 

§ History  of  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  Scharf  ( 1886). 

**Ibid. 

ft  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  Land  Records,  74:319. 
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Robert  Graham  was  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Convention,  held  in  New  York  City, 
Apr.  20,  1775,  and  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress  the  same  year.  The  next  year,  in  177G, 
he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Second  and  Third  Provincial  Congresses. 

The  Third  Provincial  Congress,  hacung  adjourned  from  New  York  City,  met  at  White 
Plains  in  the  old  court  house  on  South  Broadway.  From  the  steps  of  this  building,  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  brought  from  Philadelphia,  was  officially  read  for  the  first 
time  in  New  York  State  on  July  11,  1776.  Here  Congress  adopted  formally  the  name 
“Convention  of  Representatives  of  the  State  of  New  York”  and  from  this  dates  the  exis¬ 
tence  of  New  York  as  a  state*. 

In  1777  and  1778  Dr.  Robert  Graham  was  a  member  of  the  First  Assembly. 

In  the  meantime,  the  war  with  England  was  being  fought;  and  White  Plains  and  the 
vicinity  suffered  at  the  hands  of  both  the  colonists  and  the  Tories.  On  Oct.  28,  1777, 
“about  twelve  o’clock  this  night  a  party  of  Americans  wantonly  set  fire  to  the  Court  House, 
Dr.  Graham’s  house  and  several  other  private  houses  which  stood  between  the  two  ave¬ 
nues.  This  gave  great  disgust  to  the  whole  American  Army.”  Some  months  later,  on  Apr. 
12,  1778,  at  Bedford,  Dr.  Graham,  together  with  a  long  list  of  Westchester  County 
inhabitants,  signed  a  petition  asking  that  a  guard  of  thirty  men  be  supplied  for  White 
Plains  since  the  courthouse  had  been  burned. 

By  the  Council  of  Appointment,  Dr.  Graham  was  appointed  first  judge  of  the  Inferior 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  for  Westchester  County  to  serve  from  Feb.  17,  1778,  to  May  6, 
1784!.  He  also  became  a  justice  for  the  county:  “At  a  meeting  of  the  Council  held  August 
18,  1778,  Resolved  that  .  .  .  Robert  Graham,  Esqr.,  first  Judge  of  the  Inferior  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  in  and  for  the  County  of  Westchester  .  .  .  [and  seven  others]  be  Justices 
of  Oyer  and  Terminer  and  General  Goal  delivery  in  and  for  the  County  of  Westchester 
.  .  .  and  that  the  duration  of  this  appointment  shall  be  for  three  months  from  the  Day 
of  the  Date  of  the  Commission  to  be  issued  in  consequence  hereof.]- ” 

At  a  meeting  of  Nov.  4,  1778)  he  was  given  a  similar  appointment  for  one  year  from  Oct. 

17,  *778- 

For  four  years  White  Plains  was  between  the' British  and  American  lines.  The  History 
of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  says  that  “robbery  and  wanton  destruction  were  the 
order  of  the  day.  The  minister  was  a  parolled  prisoner  but  at  least  one  [church]  meeting 
a  year  was  held  through  all  these  troubled  times.”  The  people  suffered  great  hardships. 
Many  of  the  women  and  children  were  sent  to  Salem,  Westchester  County;  and  Dr. 
Graham  and  his  family  went  there  for  some  time  in  the  year  1799.J 

On  July  30,  1781,  he  was  elected  chairman  of  the  refugees  assembled  at  White  Plains 
and  was  referred  to  as  “Judge  of  this  County'.”  He  addressed  to  Colonel  Timothy  Picker- 
ing,  quartermaster  general,  a  long  protest  over  the  action  of  Pickering’s  agents  in  taking 
farm  produce  by  force;  Pickering  replied  at  length  by  a  letter,  dated  Aug.  3,  1781.  On 
Aug.  26,  1781,  Pickering  wrote  to  Governor  Clinton  in  reference  to  the  “infamous  letter 
signed  by  Judge  Graham,”  stating  he  did  not  believe  that  Robert  Graham  had  written 
it  at  all  but  that  it  had  been  prepared  by  U  cl  nay  Hay,  who  had  induced  Dr.  Graham  and 
the  refugees  to  sign  it.  The  controversy  over  the  payment  for  cattle  and  farm  produce, 
taken  by  the  troops,  continued  to  rage  for  a  long  time§.  Meantime,  Tory  lands  were 

*  Encyclopedia  Britannica  (nth  edition,  1911),  subject,  “White  Plains.” 

f  Minutes  of  the  Council  for  1778-79  in  the  Collections  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society  for  7925. 

JLetter  of  Narcissus3  Graham,  Robert’s  nephew,  p.  1 5 1 . 

^Public  Papers  of  George  Clinton,  First  Governor  of  New  York  (State  of  New  York,  1914),  Vol.  VII,  pp.  216-18  &  258. 
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seized;  and  Tories  and  colonists  alike  were  taken  from  farms  and  country  places  to  White 
Plains  for  safety. 

Dr.  Robert  Graham  continued  to  live  in  White  Plains  after  the  war.  On  July  1 1,  1786, 
lie  sold  three  pieces  of  land:  the  first,  for  £2,200  to  Abraham  Waring  of  Stamford,  Conn, 
(his  son-in-law);  the  second,  to  Robert  Graham,  Jr.,  and  Joseph  Bull  Graham  (his  sons), 
both  of  White  Plains,  128^  acres  of  land  on  White  Plains  Road  and  24  acres  and  3  rods 
in  North  Castle,  West  Patent;  the  third,  for  £50  to  Joseph  Bull  Graham  ten  acres  of  land 
in  White  Plains.*  This  was  the  final  disposal  of  all  his  real  estate. 

His  son,  Joseph  Bull,  is  listed  in  White  Plains  in  the  1790  census  with  his  wife,  one  little 
son,  and  one  older  man  in  his  family.  Was  this  older  man  Dr.  Graham,  who  was  spending 
his  last  years  under  his  son’s  roof? 

Of  nine  children  born  to  Robert  Graham  and  Martha  Gidney,  only  the  first  and  the 
last  three  survived  beyond  childhood — three  boys  and  one  girl,  named  Love.  The  eldest 
son,  Jonathan  Griffen,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War;  the  other  two  boys,  Robert,  Jr., 
and  Joseph  Bull,  were  too  young. 

Dr.  Robert  Graham  did  not  leave  a  will,  and  the  date  of  his  death  has  not  been  found. 
However,  we  know  it  occurred  sometime  between- June  12,  1793,  when  he  witnessed  a 
deed,  and  Nov.  8,  1796,  when  Joseph  Bull  in  a  deed  calls  his  father  “deceased.”  Nor  is 
it  likely  that  we  shall  ever,  find  a  record  of  his  death;  for  after  the  close  of  the  war  the  town 
and  surrounding  country  had  suffered  so  much  loss  and  was  in  such  a  disordered  state 
that  many  years  elapsed  before  records  were  again  regularly  kept.  Also,  the  many  old 
graveyards  in  and  around  White  Plains  are  in  such  a  dilapidated  condition  that  thus'  far, 
at  least,  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  his  grave. 

Children  of  ROBERT2  GRAHAM  and  MARTHA  GIDNEYf 

28.  (1)  Jonathan  Griffins  Graham,  bom  Mar.  4,  1749;  died  about  1806. 

(2)  Josephs  Graham,  born  June  1,  1752;  died  Sept.  22,  1757. 

(3)  Abraham3  Graham,  born  Nov.  4,  17541  died  aged  five  weeks. 

(4)  Isaac3  Graham,  born  Nov.  4,  1754;  died  Apr.  24,  1770. 

(5)  Elizabeth3  Graham,  born  June  19,-  1757;  died  Oct.  4,  1757. 

(6)  Robert3  Graham,  Jr.,  born  Aug.  30,  1758;  died  May  30,  1759. 

29-  (7)  Love3  Graham,  born  Jan.  6,  1761;  living  in  1852,  aged  91. 

'  30.  (8)  Robert  Graham,  Jr.,  born  in  1763;  died  Oct.  12,  1812. 

31*  (9)  Joseph  Bull3  Graham,  born  Oct.  9,  1766;  died  May  11,  1826. 


*  Westchester  County  Deeds,  K:i  1  and  K :  1 3 . 

JNames  and  dates  of  births  and  deaths  of  the  first  seven  children  are  given  in  an  old  family  paper  belonging  to 
Miss  Katherine  L.  Hinsdale  (1941).  Names  of  first  eight  are  given  in  the  notebook  of  their  unde,  Richard  Crouch* 
Graham. 
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SECOND  GENERATION  B 


5.  4-  CHAUNCEY2  GRAHAM  (John1),  son  of  the  Rev.  John1  Graham  and  Abigail 
Chauncey,  was  born  Aug.  28,  1727*,  in  Stafford,  Conni,  and  died  Mar.  30,  1784,  aged  56, 
In  Brinckcrhoff,  N.  Y.,  where  he  is  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Churchyard.  He  married  (1) 
May  23,  I750,f  Elizabeth  Van  Wyck,  daughter  of  Theodorus  Van  Wyck  and  Elizabeth 
Creed.  She  was  born  Oct.  22,  1732,  and  died  Sept.  17,  1770,  aged  37.  She  is  buried  beside 
her  husband  in  Brinckcrhoff.  He  married  (2)  Sept.  16,  1771,+  Mary  Everett,  daughter  of 
Daniel  Everett  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.  After  the  death  of  Chauncey,  she  married  (2)  June  10, 
1 789, §  in  Goshen,  N.  Y.,  General  William  Allison. 

Chauncey 5s  family  moved  to  Southbury,  Conrn,  when  he  was  five  years  old.  His  edu¬ 
cation  was  begun  in  the  little  White  Oak  Schoolhouse  across  the  road  from  the  parsonage. 
We  can  well  believe  that  “the  three  R’s”  were  supplemented  by  lessons  with  his  father 
in  Latin  and  the  Presbyterian  Catechism.  Being  destined  for  the  ministry,  he  was  sent  to 
New  Haven  to  finish  his  education  at  Yale  College,  which  had  been  founded  some  forty 
years  before.  After  being  trained  in  Hebrew,  Greek,  and  theology,  he  was  graduated  in 
1 747  at  the  age  of  twenty. 

Chauncey  was  licensed  to  preach  by  the  Fairfield  East  Association  on  Jan.  14,  1747; 
and  two  years  later,  on  Jan.  29,  1749,  he  was  ordained  pastor  of  the  independent  Christ 
Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct,  which  had  been  organized  in  July,  1 748,  at  Brinckcrhoff 
in  Dutchess  County,  N.  Y.  A  congregation  in  Poughkeepsie,  formed  in  July,  1750,  was 
also  under  his  charge  for  two  years. 

Rumbout  Patent  was  a  grant  made  by  King  James  II  in  1685,  confirming  the  sale  of 
the  land  by  the  Wappinger  Indians  in  1683  to  Francis  Rumbout  and  Julian  Verplank. 
In  1 737s  a  reorganization  by  the  state  of  land  divisions,  the  following  precincts  were 
created :  Beckman,  Grom  Elbow,  North,  Poughkeepsie,  Rhinebeck,  South,  and  Rumbout. 
Rumbout  Precinct  became  known  as  Fishkill  in  1788,  when  an  act  was  passed  by  the 

*V.R.  of  Stafford,  Conn.  His  tombstone  gives  Sept.  8,  1727,  NS.  See  p.  84. 

t Records  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct,  published. 

J Family  record. 

^Albany  Gazette,  June  23,  1789. 
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legislature  for  a  further  division  of  the  state  into  counties  and  townships.  The  original 
Runabout  Precinct  covered  the  present  towns  of  Fishkill,  East  Fishkill,  Wappinger,  a  part 
of  Poughkeepsie,  and  the  western  portion  of  LaGrange— all  in  Dutchess  County.  The 
following  description  of  Dutchess  County  was  written  in  1756,  seven  years  after  Chauncey 
was  settled  there:  7 

The  south  part  of  the  county  is  mountainous  and  fit  only  for  iron  works,  but  the  rest 
contains  a  great  quantity  of  upland,  well-watered.  The  only  villages  in  it  are  Pough¬ 
keepsie  and  Fish  Kill,  though  they  scarce  deserve  the  name.  The  inhabitants  on  the  banks 
of  the  river  are  Dutch  but  those  more  easterly,  Englishmen  and,  for  the  most  part,  immi¬ 
grants  from  Connecticut  and  Long  Island.  There  is  no  Episcopal  Church  in  it.  The  growth 
of  this  county  has  been  very  sudden  and  commenced  but  a  few  years  ago.  Within  the 
memory  of  persons  now  living,  it  did  not  contain  above  twelve  families;  and  according 
to  the  late  returns  of  the  militia,  it  will  furnish  at  present  above  2500  fighting  men.* 

The  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct,  built  in  1 748,  stood  for  over  a  hundred 
years  and  after  many  vicissitudes  was. burned  in  1866  and  was  not  rebuilt.  We  are  for¬ 
tunate  in  finding  a  description  of  the  quaint  old  church  in  a  history  of  Dutchess  County. 

It  was  a  wooden  building,  two  stories  high,  with  tight  shutters  on  the  lower  windows. 
The  center  pews  had  very  high  backs  so  that  nothing  could  be  seen  of  a  person  when 
seated  but  his  head.  The  pulpit  was  shaped  like  a  wine  glass,  and  over  it  the  inevitable 
sounding  board,  fastened  to  the  ceiling  with  iron  rods.  The  galleries  were  very  high, 
supported  by  heavy  columns.  The  arch  only  extended  to  the  front  of  the  gallery  and  under 
it  were  large  timbers  extending  across  the  church  to  keep  it  from  swaying.  These  timbers 
were  elegantly  carved.  The  church  was  much  disturbed  and  the  building  greatly  damaged 
during  the  Revolution,  f  .  ' 

Here  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Graham  preached,  and  here  his  thirteen  children  were 
baptized. 

On  Jan.  29,  1749,  the  long-awaited  day  of  his  ordination  arrived.  A  group  of  eminent 
Presbyterian  ministers  gathered  at  the  church  to  greet  their  young  colleague  and  his 
father,  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  who  came  from  Southbury,  Conn.,  to  preachthe  ordina¬ 
tion  sermon.  +  He  chose  for  his  subject,  Gospel  Ministers  Considered  as  Spiritual  Watchmen 
Who  Must  Give  an  Account  for  All  Souls  Committed  to  their  Charge ;  and  his  text  was  Hebrews  8:7, 
“For  they  watch  for  your  Souls,  as  they  that  must  give  Account.”  After  speaking  of  the 

work  and  the  responsibilities  of  ministers,  his  final  admonitions  are  those  of  a  father  to 
his  child : 

My  Son,  as  I  in  your  tender  Years,  gave  you  up  to  God  by  Baptism  to  be  his  Child; 
and  since  m  the  Design  of  your  Education  have  given  you  up  to  the  Service  of  his  Sanc¬ 
tuary,  and  desire  now  actually  to  devote  you  to  the  living  God,  so  you  are  now  about  to 
take  the  solemn  Charge  of  immortal  Souls:  and  God  with  us  is  now  saying  to  you,  “Son 
of  Man  I  make  thee  a  Watchman  to  this  Part  of  the  House  of  Isreal”  .  .  .  .  And  may  the 

*  Historical  and  Genealogical  Record  for  Dutchess  and  Putnam  Counties  (Poughkeepsie,  1912). 

t  General  History  of  Dutchess  County,  jXew  York,  P.  H.  Smith  (Pawling,  N.Y.,  1877). 

Putucl^r  °f  thlS  Serm°n  13  given  in  the  aPPenclix,  p.  xvii.  A  copy  of  the  sermon  (printed)  is  in  the  New  York 
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Ancestry  of 

ELIZABETH  VAN  VVYCK 
(II) 


ELIZABETH 
VAN  WYCK 

b  Oct  22  1732 
d  Sept  17  1770 
m  May  23  1 750 
Rev.  Chauncey 
Graham 


b  Oct  15  1697 
Hempstead,  L.I. 
d  Sept  s  5  1776 
Wiccopee,  N.Y. 
(nr.  Fishkill) 
m  May  5  1 720 


Judge  THEODORUS 
VAN  WYCK 


THEODORUS  i 

VAN  WYCK 

CORNELIUS 

BARENTSE 

VAN  WYCK 

b  in  Holland 
d 

m  about  1667 

THEODORUS 

JOHANNES 

POLHEMUS 

b  Sept  17  1668 
Flatbush,  L.I. 
d  Dec  4  1753 
m  Apr  29  *693 

ANNA  POLHEMUS 

of  Flatbush 

of  Great  Neck, 

L.I. 

of  Flatbush,  L.I. 

KATHERINE  VAN 
W’ERVEN 

ABRAHAM 

BRINCKERHOFF 

MARGRETIA 

BRIXCKERHOFF 

of  Newtown,  L.I. 

b  Feb  3  1675 
d  Aug  27  1741 

ALTIE  STRYKER 

WILLIAM  CREED 


b  Mar  26  1698 
d  Jan  5  1764 


References: 

“Descendants  of  Cornelius  Barentse  Van  Wyck”- — Anne  Van  Wyck — pub.  1912 


Lord  Jesus  Christ  who  has  called  you,  according  to  his  own  Promise  be  with  you,  my 
Son,  and  make  you  Faithful  unto  the  Death;  give  you  many  Seals  of  your  Ministry,  en¬ 
able  you  to  endure  Hardiness  as  a  good  Soldier,  to  fight  the  good  Fight,  keep  the  Faith 
[and]  turn  many  to  Righteousness. 

Four  months  after  his  ordination,  the  young  minister  married.  In  a  book  of  records  of 
baptisms  and  marriages  during  his  pastorate  in  Rumbout,  he  made  this  entry  at  the  head 
of  the  list  of  marriages :  “Persons  married  by  Chauncey  Graham,  V.D.M.,*  his  own 
marriage  excepted  as  he  was  married  by  his  father  Rev.  John  Graham  of  Connecticut, 
May  23,  1750.” 

He  married  Elizabeth  Van  Wyck.  They  lived  near  the  church  in  a  house  which  was 
provided  by  the  parish  and  which  has  long  since  disappeared.  Elizabeth  was  the  daughter 
of  Judge  Theodorus  Van  Wyck  of  Hempstead,  L.  I.,  who  first  came  to  Dutchess  County  to 
survey  lands  for  Madame  Brett,  the  daughter  of  Francis  Rumbout,  the  original  patentee. 
In  1736  Judge  Van  Wyck  moved  to  Fishkill  and  bought  from  Madame  Brett  nine  hundred 
acres  of  land  near  a  hamlet  now  called  Wiccopee.  He  was  a  man  of  marked  ability, 
greatly  interested  in  the  development  of  the  locality,  and  in  1750  was  one  of  the  first 
judges  of  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas.  With  the  Rev.  Elisha  Kent  and  others,  he  was  one 
of  the  founders  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct  and  served  as  one 
of  its  first  deacons,  f 

Not  long  after  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Graham  settled  in  Rumbout  Precinct,  his  parish 
was  hit  by  the  wave  of  revivalism  which  swept  over  the  country  about  the  middle  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  From  1740  to  1743  Whitefield  and  his  companion  preachers  went 
through  New  England  arousing  religious  interest  to  such  an  extent  that  the  revival  is 
known  as  the  Great  Awakening.  The  agitation  resulted  ten  years  later  in  schisms  in  the 
church  and  in  the  breaking  up  of  many  parishes.  The  congregation  at  Poughkeepsie, 
which  Chauncey  took  charge  of  at  its  formation  in  1750,  was  greatly  affected.  Many 
members  separated  from  the  church.  Weakened  by  removals  and  loss  of  members,  the 
congregation  could  not  meet  its  obligations  and  was  dissolved  Sept.  29,  1752,  by  the 
Presbytery,  then  convened  in  New  York  City.  Before  the  congregation  was  disbanded, 
however,  the  Rev.  Chauncey  made  every  effort  to  hold  it  together.  It  was  a  difficult  prob¬ 
lem  for  a  young  man  only  twenty- four  years  old,  who  had  just  begun  his  ministry.  The 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  those  of  his  congregation  who  had  separated  from  the  church  at 
Poughkeepsie  was  printed  and  circulated.  A  copy  has  been  preserved  in  the  Congressional 
Library,  and  an  abstract  of  it  is  given  in  the  appendix  of  this  book,  page  xxxi. 

In  those  days  most  ministers  were  expected  to  teach,  and  many  of  them  took  boys  into 
their  own  families  to  prepare  them  for  college.  It  is  not  surprising,  therefore,  to  find  that 
the  Rev.  Chauncey  Graham  added  teaching  to  his  ministerial  duties.  He  later  practiced 
medicine,  another  adjunct  of  the  ministerial  profession.  We  do  not  know  where  his  first 
school  was  held,  but  from  the  beginning  he  had  the  sons  of  prominent  men  in  the  precinct. 
Of  his  ability,  we  read  in  a  history  of  Dutchess  County:  “Mr.  Chauncey  Graham,  a  New 
Englander,  was  pastor  for  some  thirty  years  of  the  English  speaking  Presbyterian  congre¬ 
gation  at  BrinckerhofF,  Dutchess  county,  and  conducted  a  school  there  also.  Judged  by 
his  evident  intelligence,  his  interest  in  good  books  and  his  desire  for  his  pupils’  improve- 


*.V.D.M. — letters  often  found  after  the  names  of  clergymen  in  Chauncey’s  generation,  standing  for  Verbum  De{ 
Ministro,  the  Minister  of  the  Word  of  God. 

f  The  Descendants  of  Cornelius  Barentse  Van  Wyck,  Anne  Van  Wyck  (1912). 
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mcnt  in  the  rudiments  of  grammar  and  Latin,  it  is  clear  that  Mr.  Graham’s  acquirements 
were  superior  to  the  Dutchess  county  average.”* 

When  the  old  courthouse  (1809-1902)  was  torn  down,  in  the  attic  a  bundle  of  personal 
letters  was  found  which  had  belonged  to  Henry  Livingston,  clerk  of  Dutchess  County 
from  1737  to  1789.  His  two  sons  had  been  pupils  of  Chauncey’s;  and  among  the  letters 
were  two. written  by  Chaunccy  to  Mr.  Livingston: 

Rumbout,  May  2,  1752 

Henry  Livingston,  Esqr.,  in  Poughkeepsie 

Mr.  Livingston 

Sir 

I  \  e  Sent  you  your  Son  and  hope  he  will  be  ready  for  a  Return  by  the  25th  of 
this  Instant  May  and  in  the  Mean  Time  pray  that  he  may  exercise  himself  in  his 
Accidence,  to  review  it  and  I  don’t  care  how  much  he  writes,  tho  he  will  easily 
make  a  Writer.  I  should  be  glad  you  could  Send  to  New  York  for  Bcga’s  Latin 
Testament,  &  a  Jersey  College  Latin  Grammar,  both  to  be  had  at  Mr.  Parkers, 
the  Printers — for  he  has  lost  his  Latin  Grammar.  I  design  next  Week  for  New 
England,|  G°d  willing,  and  hope  to  be  ready  for  my  school  again  by  the  Time 
appointed.  • 

?  I’ve  Sent  you  up  your  Tragedies,  that  I  borrowed, for  which  I  cordially  thankyou. 

I’ve  also  Sent  you  to  Peruse  the  piece  you  Desired  about  the  Church  of  England. 

I  might  add  did  not  Time  forbid,  but  Concluding  with  proper  Regards  to  your¬ 
self  and  Spouse  from  me  and  mine,  I  remain  your  Sincere  Friend,  most  obedient 
and  Very  humble  Serv’t 

GHAUN.  GRAHAM 

MaY  3?  1755 

To  Henry  Livingston,  Esqr.  at  Poughkeepsie  pr  your  Children 
Hond.  Sir 

I  send  you  the  Courses  of  my  land— Mr.  DuBois  and  I  have  each  of  us  drawn 
a  plan  of  the  Land  and  found  it  fell  short  of  Sixty  Acres,  which  we  have  rectified, 
and  I  have  a  plan  of  it:  So  that  I  need  not  trouble  Mr.  Livingston  to  draw  a 
plan.  Please  to  diaw  a  Deed  as  Soon  as  may  be  with  Convenience.  Consideration 
£5  or  £10  pounds:  A  Deed  of  Gift,  the  Land  warranted  in  the  fullest  manner  to 
me  &c  for  ever,  without  any  Exception.  I  send  you  the  Consideration  on  the  paper 
enclosed  upon  which  the  Land  was  given  and  if  the  form  is  legal  please  to  insert 
the  Deed  as  it  stands;  but  if  the  form  is  not  legal,  express  the  Things  Contained 
in  a  Legal  form.  I  would  by  all  means  have  it  drawn  unexceptionable,  So  that 
there  may  never  be  a  flaw  picked  in  it  afterwards.— Please  to  draw  it  on  good 
parchment— and  send  back  the  Courses  with  the  Deed — the  Contents  are  (allow¬ 
ing  two  Acres  and  33  perches  for  the  Road)  Sixty  Acres,  2  roods,  3  Perches — as 
may  appear  on  the  Enclosed  paper  under  the  Course.— It  must  be  dated  Feb  1 
1749/50. 


♦lear  Book  of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society  for  igsi,  Helen  W.  Reynolds  of  Poughkeepsie,  Secretary,  Vol.  6, 
fHe  doubtless  means  that  he  proposed  to  drive  over  to  Southbury,  some  thirty-five  miles,  to  see  his  parents. 
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My  Parents  from  New  England  being  with  us.  Salute  your  Self  and  Spouse  In 
which  my  wife  and  I  heartily  concur. 

I  am  Hond.  Sr.,  in  the  greatest  Haste 
Your  humble  Servant  to  Command 

CHAUNCEY  GRAHAM 

I  send  pr  your  Children  a  Deed  from  father  Van  Wyck  for  Record 
P.S.  Hope  the  Children  will  play  Sufficiently  in  their  fortnight  assigned.  Please 
to  send  the  Courses  of  Mr.  Isaac  Adriances  land  for  which  you  wrote  the  Lease 
and  Release  of  49K  Acres.* * 

As  we  have  been  unable  to  find  any  deeds  showing  that  Chauncey  Graham  owned 
property  in  Fishkill,  Brinckerhoff,  or  the  vicinity,  we  presumed  that  he  had  none  and  that 
the  land  on  which  his  parsonage  stood  was  owned  by  the  church.  The  preceding  letter 
shows,  however,  that  he  did  own  property  which  he  had  received  from  his  father-in-law, 
Theodorus  Van  Wyck. 

Four  years  now  elapsed  of  which  we  have  no  record.  In  July,  1759,  about  the  time  that 
his  fifth  child  was  born,  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Graham  joined  an  expedition  to  Canada  as 
chaplain  and  surgeon.  The  colonies  were  called  upon  to  take  part  in  the  conflict  between 
France  and  England,  and  Chauncey  was  undoubtedly  among  the  provincial  troops 
enlisted  during  the  spring  and  summer  of  1 759  under  the  command  of  Amherst. 

In  1758  William  Pitt  gave  Amherst  command  to  attack  the  French  in  North  America. 
His  first  victory,  the  capture  of  Louisburg  on  July  26,  1758,  was  followed  by  other  suc¬ 
cesses.  In  the  campaign  of  1759,  Amherst  is  credited  with  the  capture  of  Ticonderoga  and 
Crown  Point,  while  Fort  Niagara  fell  to  another  division,  and  Quebec  was  taken  by  Wolfe 
on  Sept.  1 8,  1759.  In  1760  a  march  on  Montreal  was  attended  by  complete  success. 

Chauncey  began  a  journal  of  the  campaign  of  17604  In  its  introduction  he  gives  us  an 
account  of  the  request  of  Major-General  Jeffery  Amherst  for  twenty  thousand  men  from 
the  colonies  and  discloses  his  intent  to  follow  the  progress  of  the  New  York  forces  “more 
particularly.”  However,  after  a  very  elaborate  beginning,  there  are  only  a  few  scanty 
entries,  after  which  it  is  entirely  abandoned.  It  seems  to  have  been  a  Graham  trait  to 
.begin  journals  very  ambitiously  and  with  great  enthusiasm  and  shortly  to  abandon  the 
effort. 


*The  two  letters  appear  in  the  Year  Book  of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society  for  igsi. 

t The  journal  was  written  in  a  small  parchment-covered  book,  inscribed  with  the  name  of  Chauncey  Graham. 
After  his  return  home  in  the  fall  of  1760,  his  thrifty.  New  England  soul  was  doubtless  irked  by  the  empty  pages,  and 
he  decided  to  use  the  book  for  medical  memoranda — physical  observations  and  histories  of  his  patients,  prescriptions, 
etc.  He  again  inscribed  his  name  “Dr.  Graham,  Materia  Medica,  &c,  &c.” 

It  is  interesting  to  find  in  it  prescriptions  from  the  Rev.  John®  Graham  and  from  the  four  generations  following  him. 
The  book  came  into  the  possession  of  Dr.  Chauncey3  Graham,  Jr.,  who  also  inscribed  his  name  and  the  date,  Apr. 

*8,  1770.  The  larger  part  of  the  cases  and  receipts  came  from  his  pen.  He  took  the  book  to  North  Carolina  when  he 
settled  in  Murfreesboro  in  1 788,  and  we  find  entries  of  his  brothers  Stephen  Curtis3,  Daniel  Everett3  of  Norfolk,  Va., 
and  Zephaniah  Platt3  of  Northampton  County,  N.C.,  all  of  whom  were  physicians.  The  book  was  given  to  Dr. 
Stephen4  Graham,  son  of  Dr.  Chauncey,  Jr.,3  and  finally  came  into  the  hands  of  Dr.  Graham  Tull5,  the  grandson  of 
Dr.  Chauncey3  Graham,  Jr.,  who  lived  in  New  Berne,  N.C.  Later  he  moved  to  Philadelphia,  and  after  his  death  in 
1877  the  little  book  disappeared.  A  few  years  ago  it  was  found  in  an  old  bookshop  by  someone  who  bought  it  for  the 
library  of  the  New  \ork  Academy  of  Medicine.  Here  it  was  seen  by  Miss  Rosalie  Fellows,  a  genealogist  of  New 
York  City,  who  in  193®  told  the  writer  of  its  whereabouts.  It  was  possible  to  have  a  number  of  its  pages  photostated. 
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A  Journal  of  the  Campaign  in  1760 


1759  His  Excellency,  Major-General  Jeffery  Amherst,  Commander  in  Chief  of  all  his 
Majesty’s  Forces  in  North  America,  requesting  of  the  Several  Assemblies  in  New  England, 
New  York  and  New  Jersie,  the  Number  of  Twenty  Thousand  Men  for  the  next  Campaign, 
his  Request  was  complied  with,  &  the  Number  of  Men  Ordered — New  York  was  exceeding 
punctual  both  in  adjusting  the  Quota,  and  raising  the  Number  of  their  Men;  whereas  the 
other  Governments  were  very  deficient  in  raising  their  Men :  and  not  by  far  so  expeditious 
in  Sending  their  forces  into  the  Field.  But  as  I  design  thro’  the  Whole  of  my  Journal  to 
Give  a  more  particular  Account  of  the  New  York  Forces,  would  just  observe,  they  con¬ 
sisted  of  three  Regiments,  of  about  Eight  Hundred  and  odd  Men  each,  and  were  com¬ 
manded  by  Bartholomew  Le  Roux,  Isaac  Corsa  &  Nathaniel  Woodhull,  Esqrs.  Colonels. 
The  forces  arrived  at  Albany,  the  Place  of  general  Rendezvous,  the  Latter  End  of  May  and 
Beginning  of  June  in  the  following  Order,  first  the  New  Yorkers,  then  the  Bostonians,  the 
Rhode  Islanders  &  New  Jersians,  and  last  of  all  the  Connecticuts.  New  York  forces  were 
all  encamped  by  the  4  June:  and  most  of  them  arrived  nigh  a  fortnight  before;  and  as 
fast  as  the  Forces  came  in  they  were  ordered  to  go  with  Batteaus  up  the  North  River,  by 
Loudon’s  Ferry  along  the  Mohawk  River,  to  Schenectady,  loaded  with  Provisions  and 
Warlike  Stores,  then  returned  to  the  Camp  at  Albany  and  joined  their  respective  Regi¬ 
ments  to  which  they  belonged.  About  this  Time  fell  a  Considerable  Rain,  for  three  Days 
together,  which  not  only  rendered  the  Tour  of  Duty  to  those  on  Command  greatly 
Distressing,  but  made  it  very  unhealthy  and  unpleasant  in  Camp. 

June  6,  1760  One  Man  Belonging  to  the  first  New  York  Regiment  was  condemned  to 
be  executed  for  Desertion,  and  two  more,  One  of  the  Jersie  Blues,  and  the  Other  of  the 
Connecticut  forces,  ordered  to  receive  a  Thousand  Lashes  each  for  the  Same  Crime. 
About  this  Time  the  New  Jersie  forces  incamped. 

June  7  The  Connecticut  forces  began  to  incamp. 

June  9  The  General  gave  Orders  that  the  first  Regiment  of  the  New  York  forces,  under 
Command  of  Col.  Le  Roux  march  tomorrow  to  Schenectady  and  thence  proceed  in  loaded 
Batteaus  up  the  Mohawk  River  for  Oswego;  and  that  the  other  two  New  York  Regiments 
hold  themselves  in  Readiness  to'  march  at  a  Minute’s  Warning. 

June  10  Col.  Le  Roux,  with  the  first  Regiment  marched  Accordingly.  This  day  Order 
came  for  the  other  two  Regiments  to  march  tomorrow  morning  for  Schenectady;  that 
Col.  Corsa  proceed  from  thence  in  loaded  Batteaus,  to  the  West  End  of  Oneida  Lake  with 
the  Second  Regiment,  and  there  to  forward  provisions,  etc.  to  Oswego;  and  that  Col. 
Woodhull  proceed  in  like  Manner  with  the  Third  Regiment  to  Fort  Stanwix,  and  there 
to  join  and  assist  Col.  Mercer  as  the  Case  might  require.  Accordingly, 

June  1 1  The  Second  and  Third  Regiments  marched  and  incamped  at  Schenectady. 
This  Day  on  our  March  met  the  agreable  News  of  the  French  having  raised  their  Seige 
at  Quebec ;  and  being  returned  to  Montreal. 

June  12  The  First  Regiment  of  the  New  York  forces  moved  forward  up  the  Mohawk 
River  in  Loaded  Batteaus,  according  to  Order. 

June  13  The  Second  Regiment  moved  forward  in  the  Same  Manner  up  the  Mohawk 
River. 

June  14  The  Third  Regiment  proceeded  in  like  manner  and  bro’t  up  the  Rear.  Each 
Regiment  proceeded  to  the  Little  falls,  where  they  unloaded  and  transported  their 
Batteaus,  etc.,  over,  very  expeditiously,  considering  the  Carriages  allowed,  and  then 
moved  forward  to  Fort  Stanwix,  where  the  Rear  Regiment  Arrived  on  the  29th  Instant. 
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Chauncey2  Graham’s  Journal  of  the  War  of  1760 


The  last  entry  of  the  journal  was  that  of  June  14,  1760,  so  it  is  probable  that  Chauncey 
was  discharged  sometime  between  that  date  and  the  following  fall.  He  probably  returned 
by  way  of  Vermont,  which  country  he  greatly  admired.  He  was  evidently  touched  by  the 
fever  of  excitement  over  free  land,  for  he  was  tempted  to  neglect  his  duties  at  home.  He 
was  so  long  absent  from  his  congregation  that  they  “put  the  inquiry  to  the  presbytery 
whether  the  pastoral  relation  was  not  dissolved.”  However,  it  was  time  well  spent;  for 
later  he  with  sixty-three  others  received  from  Governor  Benning  Wentworth  a  large  grant 
of  land — the  township  of  Berlin,  Vt.  The  deed  wras  dated  June  8,  1763.  This  was  some 
months  after  the  peace  between  England  and  France  was  ratified  and  after  the  question 
of  the  ownership  of  the  land  was  settled.  The  deed  is  so  interesting  that  a  copy  of  it  is 
given  here. 

. Province  of  Newhampshire.  GEORGE  the  Third,  by  the  Grace  of  GOD,  of  Great 
Britain,  France  and  Ireland,  Being  Defender  of  the  Faith,  etc. 

To  all  Persons  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting.  Know  ye,  that  we  of  our 
special  Grace,  .  .  .  for  the  due  encouragement  of  settling  a  new  Plantation  within  our  sd 
Province  ....  have  given  and  granted,  ...  in  equal  shares,  unto  our  loving  subjects. 
Inhabitants  of  our  sd  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  and  other  Governments,  and  to  their 
Heirs  and  assigns  forever  whose  names  are  entered  on  this  grant  to  be  divided  ....  among 
them  into  seventy  equal  shares,  all  that  Tract  Parcel  of  Land  situate,  lying  and  being 
within  our  sd  Province  of  New  Hampshire,  containing  by  admeasurement  23,040  Acres,  • 
which  tract  is  to  contain  Six  miles  square ;  out  of  which  an  allowance  is  to  be  made  for 
Highways  and  unimproveable  lands  by  rocks,  ponds,  mountains  and  rivers,  One  thousand 
and  forty  acres  [illegible],  according  to  a  plan  and  survey  thereof,  ....  butted  and 
bounded  as  follows,  viz.  Beginning  at  the  North  Easterly  corner  of  Moretown,  at  the 
southerly  side  of  Onion  or  French  River,  From  thence  easterly  up  sd  river  and  bounding 
on  the  same  so  far  as  to  make  six  miles  on  a  straightline,  allowing  the  same  to  be  perpendi¬ 
cular  with  the  easterly  line  of  sd  Moretown,  From  thence  Southerly  in  a  parallel  line  with 
the  Easterly  line  of  sd  Moretown  six  miles;  From  thence  Westerly  about  six  miles  to  the 
Southerly  Corner  of  sd  Moretown,  from  thence  North  by  sd  Moretown  six  miles  to  the 
sd  River,  the  place  ....  [illegible]  that  the  same  be  and  hereby  is  incorporated  into  a 
Township  by  the  name  of  BERLIN.  And  the  Inhabitants  that  do  or  shall  hereafter  inhabit 
sd  Township,  are  hereby  declared  to  be  Infranchised  with,  and  intitled  to  all  and  every 
the  privileges  and  immunities  that  other  Towns  within  our  Province  by  Law  exercise  and 
enjoy:  And  further,  that  the  sd  Town,  as  soon  as  there  shall  be  Fifty  Familys  resident  and 
settled  thereon,  shall  have  the  liberty  of  Fielding  two  Fairs,  one  of  which  shall  be  held  on 
the  [blank]  And  the  other  on  the  [blank]  annually,  which  fairs  are  not  to  continue  longer 
than  the  respective  [blank]  following  the  sd  [blank]  and  that  as  soon  as  the  sd  Town  shall 
consist  of  Fifty  Familys,  a  Market  may  be  opened  and  kept  one  or  more  days  in  each  week, 
as  may  be  thought  most  advantageous  to  the  Inhabitants,  Also  that  the  first  Meeting  for 
the  choice  of  Town-officers,  agreeable  to  the  Laws  of  our  sd  Province,  shall  be  held  on  the 
19th  day  of  July  next,  which  sd  meeting  shall  be  notified  by  Theodoras  Van  Wyck,  Esq., 
who  is  hereby  also  appointed  the  Moderator  of  the  sd  first  meeting,  which  he  is  to  notify 
and  govern  agreeable  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  our  sd  Province;  and  that  the  Annual 
meeting  forever  hereafter  for  the  Choice  of  such  officers  for  the  sd  Town  shall  be  on  the 
second  Tuesday  of  March  annually. 
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To  Have  and  to  Hold  the  sd  tract  of  Land  as  above  expressed  together  with  all  Privileges 
and  appurtenances,  to  them  and  their  respective  Heirs  and  Assigns  forever,  upon  the 
following  conditions,  Viz. : 

1 .  That  every  Grantee,  his  Heirs  or  Assigns  shall  plant  and  cultivate  five  acres  of  Land 
within  the  terra  of  five  years  for  every  fifty  acres  contained  in  his  or  their  share  or  propor¬ 
tion  of  Land  in  sd  Township,  and  continue  to  Improve  and  settle  the  same  by  additional 
Cultivations,  on  penalty  of  the  forfeiture  of  his  Grant  or  share  in  the  sd  Township  and  of 
its  reverting  to  us,  our  Heirs  and  successors,  to  be  by  us  or  them  regranted  to  such  of  our 
Subjects  as  shall  effectually  settle  and  cultivate  the  same. 

2.  That  all  white  and  other  Pine  Trees  within  the  sd  Town  fit  for  Masting  our  Royal  Navy 
be  carefully  preserved  for  that  use,  and  none  to  be  cut  or  felled  without  our  special  license 
for  so  doing,  first  had  and  obtained,  upon  the  Penalty  of  the  Forfeiture  of  the  Right  of 
such  Grantee,  His  Heirs  and  assigns,  to  us,  our  Heirs  and  successors,  as  well  as  being  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  Penalty  of  any  Act  or  Acts  of  Parliament  that  now  are,  or  hereafter  shall 
be  enacted. 

3.  That  before  any  Division  of  the  Land  be  made  to  and  among  the  Grantees  a  tract  of 
Land  as  near  the  Centre  of  the  sd  Township  as  the  land  will  admit  of,  shall  be  reserved 
and  marked  out  for  town  Lots,  one  of  which  shall  be  allotted  to  each  Grantee  of  the 
Contents  of  one  Acre. 

4.  Yielding  and  paying  therefor  to  us,  our  Heirs,  and  successors  for  the  space  often  years, 
to  be  computed  from  the  date  hereof  the  rent  of  one  ear  of  Indian  Corn  only,  on  the 
twenty-fifth  day  of  December,  annually,  if  lawfully  demanded,  the  first  Payment  to  be 
made  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  of  December  1763. 

5.  Every  Proprietor,  settler  or  Inhabitant  shall  yield  and  pay  unto  us,  our  Heirs  and 
successors  yearly,  and  every  year  forever,  from  and  after  the  expiration  of  ten  years  from 
the  abovesaid  Twenty-Fifth  day  of  December,  namely  on  the  Twenty- Fifth  day  of  Decem¬ 
ber,  which  will  be  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1 773,  one  shilling  Proclamation  money  for  every 
hundred  acres  he  so  owns,  settles  or  possesses,  and  so  in  proportion  for  a  greater  or  lesser 
Tract  of  the  said  Land  which  Money  shall  be  paid  by  the  respective  persons  above  said, 
their  Heirs  or  assigns,  in  our  Council  Chamber  in  Portsmouth,  or  to  such  officer  or  officers 
as  shall  be  appointed  to  receive  the  same  5  and  this  to  be  in  Lieu  of  all  other  Rents  and 
services  whatsoever. 


In  Testimony  whereof,  we  have  caused  the  seal  of  our  said  Province  to  be  hereunto 
affixed. 

Witness  Benning  Wentworth,  Esq.,  our  Governor  and  Commander  in  chief  of  our  said 
Province,  the  Eighth  Day  of  June  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  Christ ,  one  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  sixty-three,  and  in  the  third  year  of  our  Reign. 

By  His  Excellency’s  Command  B.  WENTWORTH 

with  Advice  of  Council 

T.  ATKINSON  Junr  Secry.  Province  of  New  Hampshire 

June  8,  1763 

The  Names  of  the  Grantees  of  Berlin,  Viz. : 


REVD.  DR.  CHAUNCE\  GRAHAM'  Simeon  Smith 

Jacob  Griffin  Peter  Horton 
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Matthias  Horton 
Matthew  Brett 
John  Shearer 
David  Love 
John  Shearer,  Junr. 

Henry  Ter  Bos,  Junr. 

John  Bailey,  Junr. 

Cornelius  Van  Wyck 
Gabriel  Maney 
Wines  Many 
William  Lawrence 
John  J.  Langdon 
Matthew  Allen 
Aaron  Brown 
Isaac  Teller,  Junr. 

Jeremah  Tellor 
Charles  Platt 
Thomas  Sheerar 
William  Sheerar 
David  Sheerar 
Benjn  Roe 

Theodoras  Van  Wyck 
Theodoras  Van  Wyck,  Junr. 
Isaac  Adriance 
Isaac  Hodge 
Patrick  Me  Key 
Kendrick  Brewoort 
Col.  John  Brinkerhoff 
Daniel  Sawyer,  Junr. 

Samuel  Averill 


Robert  Sheerar 

CHAUNCEY  GRAHAM,  Junr. 

Capt.  Jacobus  Swartwout 

George  Isaac  Brinkerhoff 

Francis  Way 

Joseph  Dorlin 

William  Van  Wyck 

John  Van  Wyck 

Daniel  Lightheart 

Joseph  Canniff 

Capt.  Cornelius  Swartwout 

Benjn  Southard 

Jonas  Southard 

James  Wiltsie 

Jacobus  Swartwout,  Junr. . 

Nathl.  Sacket 
Andw.  Braustead 
John  Cooke 
William  Wantine 
John  Haustead 
Benja.  Haasbrook 
Daniel  Haasbrook 
John  Montross 
Cornelius  Osborn 
Honble.  John  Temple 
Theor.  Atkinson 
Mr.  Hung.  Wentworth 
Wilim  Temple 
John  Neilson  & 

Thn.  Atkinson,  Junr. 


His  Excellency,  Penning  Wentworth,  Esqr.,  a  Tract  of  Land  to  contain  Five  Hundred 
Acres  as  marked  BW  in  the  Plan  which  is  to  be  accounted  two  of  the  within  shares,  one 
whole  share  for  the  incorporated  society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign 
Parts,  one  share  for  a  Glebe  for  the  Church  of  England  as  by  Law  established,  one  share 

for  the  first  settled  Minister  of  the  Gospel,  and  one  share  for  the  Benefit  of  a  school  in  said 
Town. 


Province  of  New  Hampshire, 

June  8,  1763* 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Graham  never  lived  on  his  land  in  Vermont.  After  his  death  his  daughter 
Elizabeth3 .and  her  husband,  Thomas  Storm,  bought  his  holdings  from  the  Graham  heirs, 
divided  it  into  lots,  and  sold  them. 

Late.in  the  fall  of  1760  Chauncey  returned  to  his  parish  to  take  up  his  duties  once  more 
as  minister.  Four  years  later,  in  1764,  he  was  regularly  dismissed  from  his  church  in 

*The  original  grant  is  recorded  in  the  Book  of  Charters,  pp.  473-75,  on  file  with  the  town  clerk  of  Berlin,  Vt.  The 
land  granted  is  now  located  in  Vermont.  At  the  time'of  the  grant,  however,  the  land  was  considered  a  part  of  New 
Hampshire,  which  claim  was  disputed  by  the  state  of  New  York.  It  was  not  until  after  the  Revolution  that  the 
boundaries  were  settled. 
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Rumbout  Precinct. 

He  continued  to  preach  in  the  vicinity.  One  of  his  sermons,  Children  Federally  Holy , 
delivered  in  Albany  before  the  Presbytery  of  Dutchess  County  on  Sept.  9,  1765,  was 
published  at  their  request: 

At  a  Meeting  of  the  Presbytery  of  Dutchess  County  at  Albany,  9th  September 
1 765 — VOTED  ‘ 

The  Presbytery  request  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chauncey  Graham  to  allow  his  Sermon 
preached  at  the  opening  of  this  Session  of  Presbytery,  from  I  Cor.  7:14  to  be 
printed,  as  they  are  of  Opinion  it  will  be  of  Sendee  to  the  Church  of  Christ. 

A  true  Copy, 

ELIPALET  BALL,  Clerk 

The  subject,  Children  Federally  Holy,  involved  a  point  of  doctrine  that  was  giving  the 
people  of  the  time  considerable  trouble.  The  Century  Dictionary  tells  us  that  federal  theology 
was  “based  upon  the  idea  of  two  covenants  between  God  and  man:  [first]  the  covenant  of 
nature,  or  of  works,  before  the  fall,  by  which  eternal  life  was  promised  to  man  on  condition 
of  his  perfect  obedience  to  the  moral  law,  and  [second]  the  covenant  of  Grace  after  the  fall, 
by  which  salvation  and  eternal  life  are  promised  to  man  by  the  free  Grace  of  God.”  An 
abstract  of  the  sermon  is  given  in  the  appendix,  page  xxvii.* 

The  Rev.  Chauncey’s  wife,  Elizabeth  Van  Wyck,  died  Sept.  17,  1770,  at  the  age  of 
thirty-seven  and  was  buried  in  the  Presbyterian  Churchyard  in  Brinckerhoff.  They  had 
been  married  twenty  years,  and  eleven  children  were  born  to  them.  Three  of  the  children 
died  at  an  early  age;  and  although  there  are  no  tombstones  for  them  and  the  cemetery 
has  no  records  of  their  burials,  they  were  undoubtedly  buried  in  the  churchyard  with 
their  mother. 

A  year  after  his  first  wife’s  death,  Chauncey  Graham  married  on  Sept.  16,  1771,  Mary 
Everett,  the  daughter  of  Daniel  Everett  of  Goshen,  N.  Y.  A  search  for  their  marriage  record 
has  been  fruitless,  and  we  must  be  content  with  the  mention  given  m  family  records  kept 
by  Chauncey’s  great-grandson,  Thomas  Storm. f  There  were  two  children  by  this  mar¬ 
riage,  a  daughter  who  died  young  and  a  son. 

Except  for  a  short  stay  in  Stillwater,  N.Y.,  Chauncey  continued  to  live  in  or  near 
Brinckerhoff.  But  the  quiet  tenor  of  his  life  was  soon  interrupted  by  the  country’s  strupple 
for  independence. 

During  the  War  of  the  Revolution,  Dutchess  County  was  an  important  place  due  to  its 
geographical  location.  Possession  of  Hudson’s'  River  from  Canada  to  the  Sea  was  the 
objective  of  the  military  strategy  of  the  War.  The  British  tried  to  take  the  river  valley. 
The  Americans  held  it.  The  American  defense  was  successful  partly  because  of  the  defeat 
of  Burgoyne  at  Saratoga,  but  also  because  of  the  Highlands;  the  mountains  presented  a 
northern  barrier  which  the  British,  occupying  New  York  City,  could  not  pass.  Behind 
those  beautiful  hills,  in  comparative  safety,  the  Americans  established  military  centers  at 
Fishkil!  in  Dutchess  county  and  Newburgh  in  Orange,  while  the  new  born  state  of  New 
York  made  Poughkeepsie  the  seat  of  its  civil  government.  + 


rh-Jh  S2  r  y  fr,°nu  L‘brfy?'  y  a'e  University  has  a  copy  of  the  sermon  and  of  two  other  printed  sermons  by 
Chauncey’:  Cod  unit  trouble  the  troubles  of  his  People,  delivered  in  Poughkeepsie,  July  14,  1758,  on- the  day  Hugh 
Gillaspe  was  executed  for  felony;  and  A  Sermon  against  Profane  Cursing  and  Swearing ,  delivered  to  the  New  York  forces 
m  their  camp  in  1765. 

fThese  family  papers  were  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Joseph  Ferris  Simmons  of  New  York  City,  daughter  ofThomas 
otornij  and  were  destroyed  by  her  in  1937.  & 

%)ear  Book  of  the  Dutchess  County  Historical  Society  for  p.  31. 
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In  these  stirring  times  the  Rev.  Chaunccy  Graham  continued  to  teach  the  young  boys  of 
Dutchess  County,  and  he  preached  now  and  then  in  his  old  church  and  occasionally  went 
across  the  Hudson  to  the  village  of  Newburgh  to  preach  in  the  Presbyterian  church. 

Like  most  ministers  of  this  period,  Air.  Graham  was  responsible  for  the  physical  as  well 
as  the  spiritual  well-being  of  his  flock.  How  much  he  practiced  medicine  in  Rumbout 
Precinct,  we  do  not  know;  but  when  the  skill  of  all  available  doctors  was  called  for  during 
the  Revolutionary  War,  he  did  his  share.  The  following  receipt  is  in  the  Revolutionary 
Archives  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library  in  Hartford: 

Rec’d  23  Oct.  1775  in  Albany  of  the  Colony  of  Connec4  by  Elisha  Phelps  Esq. 
Com1-  the  Sum  of  five  pounds  L.M.y  for  Care  of  &  Doctering  their  Sick  Soldiers 
being  in  part. 

CHAUNCEY  GRAHAM 

N.B.  I  promise  to  accu  for  the  said  sum  to  sd  Colony  or  sd  Phelps. 

C.  GRAHAM 

An  army  medical  bulletin  tells  us  that  “when  the  British  advanced  on  Hackensack, 
General  Greene  ordered  the  sick  sent  to  the  country.  .  .  .  About  a  hundred  of  Colonel 
Bradley’s  regiment  went  to  Fishkill,  where  the  New  York  Council  of  Safety  authorized 
Dr.  Chaunccy  Graham  to  care  for  them  in  the  unfinished  academy.”*  He  was  given  £40 
to  remove  from  his  building  and  for  the  use  of  it  as  a  hospital  during  the  war. 

In  spite  of  this,  however,  Chauncey  Graham’s  teaching  went  on.  Ele  inserted  an  adver¬ 
tisement  in  the  New  York  Packet  and  the  American  Advertiser  on  Thursday,  June  1,  1780, 
calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  school  was  still  being  kept: 

•  Whereas,  the  house  buil  t  in  this  place,  for  a  public  seat  of  learning,  has  been  for 
upwards  of  4  years  past,  &  still  is  occupied  as  a  general  hospital  for  the  sick  of 
our  army ;  &  not  knowing  how  long  it  may  be  used  for  that  purpose,  we  have 
opened  our  public  seminary  in  a  house  contiguous  to  it,  belonging  to  Col.  Abra¬ 
ham  Brinckerhoff;  where  Reading,  Writing  and  Speaking  correctly,  the  Learned 
Languages,  with  every  branch  of  the  Mathematicks,  and  polite  Literature,  are 
faithfully  taught;  and  a  special  regard  had  to  the  morals  of  youth. 

CHAUNCEY  GRAHAM,  Pres. 

Fish-Kill,  State  of  New  York 
March  17,  1780 

This  academy,  the  building  of  which  had  been  begun  shortly  before  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  was  the  first  in  Dutchess  County;  and  “Dr.  John  B.  Livingston  and  other 
distinguished  men  of  Church  and  State  are  said  to  have  received  their  early  academic 
education  at  this  place.  For  a  time  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Graham  taught  there.  The  building 
was  surmounted  with  a  cupola  and  provided  with  a  bell.  Shortly  after  the  Revolution  it 
was  taken  down  and  rebuilt  at  Poughkeepsie  where  it  was  known  as  the  Dutchess  Acad¬ 
emy.”!  ^  was  still  standing  in  1877  and  was  then  used  for  an  Old  Ladies’  Home. 

Chauncey  Graham  died  Mar.  30,  1784,!  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  was  buried  beside 

*Medical  Men  in  the  American  Revolution,  published  by  the  War  Department,  p.  149. 

t General  History  of  Dutchess  County,  jXew  York,  P.  H.  Smith. 

JThc  record  of  his  great-giandson,  Thomas  Storm,  says  that  Chauncey  died  of  pleuiisy  “in  New  York.”  Inas¬ 
much  as  Chauncey’s  eldest  daughter,  Elizabeth  Storm,  had  just  moved  to  New  York  at  that  time,  it  may  be  that  he 
was  there  with  her  at  the  time  of  his  death. 
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his  first  wife  in  the  cemetery  of  the  old  church.  The  cemetery,  on  the  Fishkill-Brinckerhoff 
road,  is  still  m  excellent  condition  and  well  cared  for.  Chaunccy  and  his  wife  are  the  only 
members  of  the  family  whose  tombstones  have  been  found  there.  They  read  as  follows : 

Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  /  the  Reverand  Chauncey  Graham  /  Pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  Church  at  Fishldll  /  He  was  bom  at  Stafford,  New  England  /  Sep¬ 
tember  ye  8th  day  1727  /  and  Departed  this  Mortal  Life  /  March&3oth  1784  / 
Aetat  56  years  -  y  mos. 

Here  lyes  interred  the  Mortal  Remains  /  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Graham  /  wife  to  the 
Reverand  Chaunccy  Graham  /  with  whom  she  lived  Twenty  Years  A  Shining  / 
Pattern  of  Social  Virtues  /  She  was  Beautiful  in  Person :  /  Steady  in  Religion  / 
Constant  in  Friendship  /  Tender  in  affections  /  Unstained  in  character  /  For 
whom  Religion  Prudence  Wisdom  Virtue  /  Shone  far  Above  her  Earthly  Trials 
/  She  Departed  this  Lyfe  Sept,  ye  17  dye  1770  /  in  ye  38th  year  of  her  Lyfe 

Chauncey  Graham  did  not  leave  a  will.  Letters  of  administration  were  granted  Nov  iq 
1784,  to  “the  widow  Mary  of  Rumbout  Precinct.”*  The  Berlin,  Vt,  property  was  divided 
among  the  heirs,  the  nine  children  who  were  living  in  1790:  Elizabeth  and  her  husband 
Ihomas  Storm;  Abigail  and  her  husband  Isaac  D.  Storm;  Chauncey,  Jr.,  and  his  wife 
Sarah;  John  Chauncey  and  his  wife  Lydia;  Theodorus  Van  Wyck  and  his  wife  Magda¬ 
lena;  Stephen  Curtis  and  his  wife  Anne  N.;  Zephaniah  Platt  and  his  wife  Mary  and 
Sarah  and  Daniel  Everett,  two  minor  children. 

Five  years  after  Chauncey’s  death  his  widow,  Mary  (Everett)  Graham,  married  (2) 
June  10,  1789,  General  W  illiam  Allison  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Goshen  N.Y. 
She  was  the  Mam  Allison  who  signed  the  deed  for  the  two  minor  children  when  the 
Vermont  property  was  sold  in  1790  to  Elizabeth  and  Thomas  Storm.  She  was  alive  in 
1800,  living  in  Goshen  with  her  husband,  William  Allison,  who  appears  in  the  census  of 
that  year  as  the  head  of  his  household  consisting  of  1  male  over  45  (himself)  1  female 
over  45  (Mary),  1  female  between  16  and  26,  and  6  slaves. 


♦New  York  Historical  Society  Wills,  10:417. 
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Children  of  CHAUNCEY3  GRAHAM  and  ELIZABETH  VAN  WYCK 

(First  Marriage) 

32.  (1)  Elizabeth3  Graham,  born  Jan.  6,  1752  ;  died  July  7,  1837. 

33.  (2)  Abigails  Graham,  born  Aug.  7,  1753;  died  after  1820. 

34-  (3)  Chauncey3  Graham,  Jr.,  born  Nov.  23,  1754;  died  Jan.  20,  1811. 

35*  (4)  JOHN  Chauncey3  Graham,  born  Nov.  6,  1756;  died  July  1 9,  1807. 

36.  (5)  Theodorus  Van  Wyck.3  Graham,  bom  July  22,  1759;  died  July  6,  1822. 

(6)  William  Creed3  Graham,  born  Feb.  7,  1761 ;  baptized  Mar.  1,  1761 ;  died  Nov. 
2,  1770,  aged  9. 

37*  .  (?)  Stephen  Curtis3  Graham,  bom  Dec.  16,  1762;  died  in  1809  or  1810. 

38.  (8)  Zephaniah  Platt3  Graham,  bom  May  16,  1764;  died  between  1805  and  1810. 

(9)  Andrew3  Graham,  born  July  4,  1765;  baptized  July  25,  1766;  died  July  28, 
1766,  aged  1. 

(10)  Mary  Love3  Graham,  bom  Oct.  29,  1767;  baptized  Nov.  1,  1767;  died  June 
8,  1770,  aged  2. 

39.  (11)  Sarah3  Graham,  bom  Jan.  1 1,  1770;  died  Aug.  16,  1844. 

Children  of  CHAUNCEY3  GRAHAM  and  MARY  EVERETT 

(Second  Marriage) 

(12)  Phoebe3  Graham,  born  May  20,  1773;  baptized  June  20,  1773;  died  Feb.  27, 
!777>  aged  4- 

40.  (13)  Daniel  Everett3  Graham,  born  Mar.  5,  1778;  died  — — . 
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6.  5-  ANDREW2  GRAHAM  (John'),  son  of  the  Rev.  John'  Graham  and  Abigail 
Chauncey,  was  born  Jan.  28,  1729,*  in  Stafford,  Conn.,  and  died  June  15,  1785,!  aged 
56,  m  Southbury,  Conn.  He  married  June  5,  1753,  Martha  Curtis,  daughter  of  Nathan 
Curtis  and  Martha  Preston  of  Stratford,  Conn.  She  was  born  Mar.  13,  1737,  in  Stratford 

and  died  Feb.  16,  1825,+  ag?d  87,  in  Southbury.  Both  are  buried  in  White  Oak  Cemetery 
Southburv,  Conn. 

Andrew,  the  fourth  son  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  was  born  in  Stafford,  Conn.  When  he 
was  two  years  old,  the  family  moved  to  Coventry,  Conn.,  where  they  spent  one  year,  and 
then  settled  in  Woodbury^Southbury,  Conn.  His  education  was  begun  at  the  little  White 
Oak  Schoolhouse.  Three  of  his  brothers— John,  Chauncey,  and  Richard  Crouch,  who 
were  destined  for  the  ministry— were  sent  to  Yale;  but  for  Andrew  and  Robert,  who  were 
to  be  physicians,  home  instruction  was  considered  quite  sufficient.  This  was  the  usual 
custom  of  the  time.  There  was  no  school  of  medicine  in  the  country,  and  the  simple  arts 
of  physicking  and  blood-letting  were  handed  down  from  father  to  son.  Andrew’s  whole 
equipment  was  undoubtedly  little  more  than  a  set  of  lancets,  a  few  other  surgical  instru¬ 
ments,^  half  a  dozen  drugs,  and  as  the  inventory  of  his  possessions  shows — “a  tooth 
pullar,”  and  a  treatise  on  inoculation. 

He  began  the  practice  of  his  profession  in  175°?  when  he  wras  just  twenty-one.  Three 
years  later,  on  June  5,  1753,  he  married  Martha  Curtis.  In  the  following  twenty-two  years, 
nine  children  were  born  to  them.  Though  there  are  no  church  records  and  the  Rev.  John' 
Graham  s  private  records  have  been  lost,  all  of  the  children  wrere  doubtless  baptized  by 
their  grandfather,  the  Rev.  John',  except  the  youngest,  Polly  Matilda,  who  was  born  a 
year  after  his  death. 

For  several  >ears  after  his  marriage,  Andrew  lived  in  the  parsonage  with  his  father.  In 
1757  the  Rev.  John'  Graham  sold  to  Andrew  for  £100  the  “full  half  of  my  present  home 
lot  in  sd  Woodbury  .  .  .  with  the  north  room  chamber  &  garret  of  my  dwelling  house  and 
the  additional  lesser  buildings  which  he  has  built  and  the  small  barn  standing  on  the 
premises  ...  §  (This  deed  was  not  recorded'  until  a  year  after  Andrew’s  death  )  As 
Andrew’s  family  increased,  he  acquired  land  and  a  house  which  adjoined  the  parsonage. 
Towards  the  end  of  his  father’s  life  and  when  most  of  his  own  children  had  married,  he 
again  lived  in  his  parents’  old  house  which  became  known  as  the  Andrew  Graham  house. 

Dr.  Andrew  was  very  successful  in  his  profession.  Cothren  in  his  Ancient  Woodbury  tells 
us  that  “he  achieved  no  little  fame  as  a  surgeon,  his  practice  extending  to  neighboring 
counties,  and  wherever  he  wrent  he  was  hailed  as  the  Good  Samaritan.”  He  took  an 
important  part  in  the  town’s  affairs,  served  on  many  committees,  and  his  advice  was 
sought.  He  is  described  as  a  “jovial,  agreeable,  and  companionable  man,  much  endeared 
to  his  neighbors  and  friends.”  Unfortunately,  there  is  no  picture  of  Dr.  Andrew;  but 
with  the  aid  of  the  inventory  of  his  estate  and  a  little  imagination  we  can  see  him  dressed 
in  his  brown  strait-bodied  coat,  cotton  shirt  and  neck  stock,  ribbed  breeches,  leather  belt 
with  an  iron  buckle  covered  with  deer  leather,  white  stockings,  and  silver  knee  buckles. 

Dr.  Andrew  was  active  in  the  work  of  the  Southbury  church,  of  wffiich  his  father  was 
t  e  minister,  and  the  old  society  records  often  mention  his  name.  Society  meetings  were 
sometimes  held  at  his  home,  and  he  served  as  moderator  and  as  a  member  of  committees. 

*  V.R.  of  Stafford,  Conn. 

T  Letter  of  his  son,  John  Andrew3  Graham,  written  June  20,  1^85. 

%New  York  Evening  Post,  Feb.  24,  1825. 

§Woodbury,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  14:1. 
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NATHAN  CURTIS 

b  Feb  2  1701/2 
Woodbury,  Conn, 
d  Oct  19  1761 
m  May  1732 
Martha  Fteston 
b  Apr  23  1 709 
djune  23  1764 


Ancestry  of 
NATHAN  CURTIS 
Father  of 

MARTHA  CURTIS 


(II) 

JOHN  CURTIS 

JOHN  CURTIS,  Jr. 

b  and  d  in  England 
m  Apr  19  1610 
Nazing,  Co.  Essex 

ISRAEL  CURTIS 

bp  Feb  26  1614/5 
England,  Nazing 
d  Dec  2  1707 

Stratford,  Conn. 

ELIZABETH 

HUTCHINS 

JOHN  CURTIS 

b  Apr  3  1C44 
Stratford,  Conn, 
d  Oct  28  1704 
at  Woodbury,  Conn. 

ELIZABETH  - - - 

came  to  Stratford, 
Conn,  and  d  there 
June  1658 

b  Oct  7  1670 
d  Apr  14  1754 
at  Woodbury, 

Conn. 

m  about  i6g6 

m  about  1665 

d  Stratford 

Mar  9  1681/2 

WILLIAM 

BEARDSLEY 

REBECCA 

BEARDSLEY 

b  about  1605 
in  England 
d  1661  Stratford, 

Conn. 

MARY- - - 

JEHU  BURR 

JEHU  BURR,  Jr. 

b  England — came  to 
America  1630 
d  about  1654  in 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

b  about  1625  in  Eng. 
d  about  1692  in 
Fairfield,  Conn. 

JOANNA  BURR 

m  about  1666 

d  Sept  1  r  749 

ELIZABETH. 

PRUDDEN 

Rev. 

PETER  PRUDDEN 

b  England  Dec.  1601 
d  July  *656 

bp  Mar  1 1  1642/3 
Milford,  Conn. 

Milford,  Conn. 

Rev. 

JOHN  BOYSE 

JOANNA  BOYSE 

of  Halifax, 

England 

JOAN 

d  1683 

d  July  9,  1630 


-  - - i,  .  ..  . . ait,  -n  »  ■>■!... . . 
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Ancestry  of 

MARTHA  PRESTON 
Mother  of 

MARTHA  CURTIS 


WILLIAM  PRESTON 


MARTHA  PRESTON 

b  Apr  23  2  709 
d  June  23  1764 
m  May  1732 

Nathan  Curtis 

b  Feb  2  1701-2 
d  Oct  19  1761 


HACKALIAH 

PRESTON 

in  England 
d  1647  in  New 

Haven,  Conn* 

ROBERT  SEABROOK 

bp  Apr  9  1643  in 

New  Haven,  Conn. 

MARY  SEABROOK 

of  Stratford,  Conn, 
b  in  England 

WILLIAM  PRESTON 

d  Nov  20  1692  in 
Woodbury,  Conn. 

b  1601 
d  after  1680 

b  Mar  21  1677 
d  Sept  5  1754 
in  Woodbury 

m  Apr  20  1676 

THOMAS  FAIRCHILD 

EMMA  FAIRCHILD 

of  Stratford, 

Conn. 

d  Dec  14  1670 

) 

b  Oct  23  2653 
d  Feb  25  1732/3 

ROBERT  SEABROOK 

SARAH  SEABROOK 

of  Stratford, 

Conn. 

b  in  England 

mjune  1705 

WILLIAM  JUDSON 

JOSEPH  JUDSON 

b  about  1595 
in  England 
was  in  Concord, 

Mass.,  Hartford, 

Conn. 

m  in  England 

JOHN  JUDSON 

b  about  1619 
in  England 
d  Oct  8  1690 

Stratford,  Conn, 
m  Oct  24  1644 

b  Dec  to  1647 
in  Stratford 

GRACE - — 

MARTHA JUDSON 

d  Jan  12  1709 
in  Woodbury 

d  Sept  29  1659 

bp  Dec  1686 

m  Mar  12  1673 

JOHN  PORTER 

SARAH  PORTER 

b  in  Felsted,  England 
d  1648  in 

ELIZABETH 

CHAPMAN 


bp  Mar  1 5  1624 
Felsted,  England 
d  Mar  16  1696 


JOHN  CHAPMAN 

of  New  Haven, 
Conn. 


Windsor,  Conn. 

m  Oct  18  1620 
Messing,  Eng. 


ANN  WHITE 


mjune  24  1585 
Shalford,  county 
Essex,  England 

BRIDGET  ALLGAR 

dau.  of  Wm. 

Allgar  of 
Shalford,  Eng. 
bp  Mar  1 1  1 562 


wid. 

MARTHA 
|  LAWRENCE 
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'  Receipt  for  melrosarum  written  by  Andrew  Graham 


Order  for  tea  for  the  Widow  Minor 


As  the  gravity  of  the  political  situation  grew,  Woodbury  began  to  make  preparations 
for  a  possible  war.  Stores  were  collected  and  men  were  drilled.  In  1775  when  the  war 
actually  began,  every  able-bodied  man  in  the  western  towns  of  Connecticut  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty  were  ordered  by  General  Washington  to  march  to  New  York. 
During  the  entire  war,  Woodbury  was  the  headquarters  of  the  recruiting  service  of  the 
western  part  of  the  state,  and- nearly  fifteen  hundred  men  went  from  that  town  alone — at 
a  time,  when  the  population  numbered  only  five  thousand. 

Dr.  Andrew  promptly  volunteered  his  services  and  served  as  regimental  surgeon  in  a 
number  of  engagements.  His  name  is  in  the  list  of  surgeons  in  Medical  Men  of  the  Revolution, 
an  interesting  little  book  which  gives  a  most  complete  account  of  the  hospital  situation 
and  methods  of  handling  and  treating  the  wounded.  The  accounts  of  typhus  and  typhoid, 
called  camp  fever,  are  appalling.  All  through  the  war  smallpox  was  a  scourge,  and  the 
soldiers  returning  home  spread  the  disease  in  all  towns  of  the  colonies.  In  Woodbury  a 
house  was  set  aside  for  the  treatment  of  patients  by  inoculation,  but  the  practice  of  the 
times  was  so  crude  that  the  prevention  was  dreaded  almost  as  much  as  the  disease. 

Dr.  Andrew  was  with  the  troops  in  the  Battle  of  White  Plains,  Oct.  28,  1776,  as  sur¬ 
geon’s  mate.  He  was  taken  prisoner  there  by  the  British  and  was  confined  for  some  months 
In  the  old  Dutch  Church  in  Nassau  Street,  New  York  City.  Some  accounts  say  he  was  not 
released  until  1781.  But  this  statement  is  disproved,  for  we  find  him  serving  in  Southbury 
on  all  sorts  of  committees  and  working  for  the  state.  Also,  in  May,  1777,  Dr.  Andrew  went 
with  the  militia  from  Woodbury  to  the  relief  of  Danbury,  where  an  attempt  was  made  by 
the  British  to  capture'  the  supplies  which  were  stored  there. 

There  are  a  number  of  homely  little  bills  showing  some  of  Dr.  Andrew’s  activities.  As  a 
member  of  the  food  conservation  committee,  he  signed  the  following  order  on  June  3, 
1775:  “To  Capt.  Truman  Hinman:  Please  to  let  John  Tiff  have  a  lb.  of  Coffy,  and  the 
same  of  sugar,  and  charge  it  to  the  Town.”*  And  again  on  Jan.  23,  1776,  he  gave  the 
following  order  for  tea  to  the  widow  Minor:  “Whereas  the  Widow  Rachel  Minor  of 
Woodbury  is  under  bodily  infirmity  in  a  weak  and  law  state  of  health,  it  is  thought  neces¬ 
sary  by  us  the  subscribers  that  she  have  some  Tea.  Please  to  let  the  bearer  hereof  have  a 
quarter  of  a  pound  of  Tea.”*  In  the  state  archives  in  Hartford  is  a  bill  dated  Woodbury, 
Jan.  2,  1776:  “Doct  Graham  for  doctoring  Solomon  Reynolds  £2  for  Rhubarb  of  Doct 
Graham.”  Also,  Augur  Wheeler  had  put  in  a  bill  to  the  government  for  his  illness:  “To 
Doct  Andw  Graham  for  attending  Augur  Wheeler  after  his  return  from  the  War  0.10.6.” 

In  the  early  days  of  the  war,  councils  with  legislative,  judicial,  and  executive  powers 
were  formed  in  all  the  states.  Dr.  Andrew  served  on  the  Connecticut  Council  of  Safety. 
The  following  is  in  the  Records  of  Connecticut  (1 1124) :  “At  a  general  assembly  of  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Company  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  in  America,  Holden  at  New  Haven  on  the 
8th  day  of  October,  1778,  there  were  present  His  Ex.  Jonathan  Trumbull  Esq.,  Governor, 
Hon.  Matthew  Griswold  Esq.,  Deputy  Governor.”  Then  follows  a  list  of  representatives  or 
deputies  of  the  freemen  of  the  several  towns,  Woodbury  being  represented  by  “Colonel 
Benjamin  Hinman  and  Mr.  Andrew  Graham.”  An  amazing  amount  of  business  was 
transacted  by  this  council,  and  the  two  large  volumes  of  their  reports  give  a  most  enlighten¬ 
ing  picture  of  the  way  in  which  our  forefathers  handled  their  difficult  situation.  An  entry 
of  Sept.  18,  1776,  Is  interesting  as  it  shows  that  they  had  a  very  modern  method  of  caring 
for  the  wounded  and  a  plan  for  the  management  of  a  kind  of  convalescent  hospital  with 
social  service  care. 


•Found  among  a  mass  of  old  papers  in  the  attic  of  Shadrack  Osborn  in  Woodbury. 
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fiy  1779  Woodbury  was  stripped  of  all  her  young  and  able-bodied  men,  and  the  work  of 
providing  clothing  and  food  for  the  army  was  carried  on  by  women  and  old  men.  The 
exact  amount  of  provisions  furnished  by  the  town  is  not  known  but  the  state  archives  give 
a  list  of  munitions  furnished.  In  July,  1775,  they  sent  £10  worth  of  powder,  lead,  and  flints 
for  the  companies  that  marched  to  Ticondcroga;  and  in  1776,  £102  worth  of  arms,  salt¬ 
peter,  and  lead.  On  Nov.  18,  1777,  blankets  and  military  stores  to  the  amount  of  £46  were 
sent  to  the  army;  and  on  Mar.  12,  1778,  the  selectmen  furnished  159  pairs  of  shoes,  165 
pairs  of  stockings,  144  woolen  shirts,  6  linen  shirts,  117  overalls,  29  linen  overalls,  2  great¬ 
coats,  and  1  pair  of  leather  breaches— the  whole  being  valued  at  £762.  These  things  were 
not  bought  wholesale  from  manufacturers  but  were  made  by  hand  by  women  who  spun 
the  wool,  wove  the  cloth,  and  made  up  the  shirts  and  knit  the  stockings— and  all  of  this  in 
addition  to  their  already  heavy  labors  in  their  fields  and  homes.  Of  course,  there  was  a 
great  deal  of  dissatisfaction  with  the  way  in  which  the  government  handled  these  contri¬ 
butions,  and  in  the  following  letter  Dr.  Andrew  forcibly  voiced  the  displeasure  of  the 
people  of  Woodbury. 

To  the  Honorable  the  General  Assembly  of  the  State  of  Connecticut  now  Siting  at 
Hartford  m  said  State.  The  Memorial  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  of  Woodbury  in  said 
State  Humbly  Sheweth  that  notwithstanding  the  Provision  allready  made  for  supplying 
the  soldiers  of  this  state  in  general  and  of  this  town  in  particular  belonging  to  the  Conti¬ 
nental  Army  with  suitable  cloathing,  we  find  to  our  great  grief  and  dissatisfaction  that 
many  of  our  soldiers  whom  we  are  more  immediately  to  provide  for  are  not  supplied,  tho 
Sutable  Provision  has  been  made  by  your  Honours  Memoralists,  and  many  others  unsea¬ 
sonably  Supplied  so  that  they  have  their  summer  cloathing  in  winter  and  winter  deaths  in 
summer,  which  in  our  opinion  is  not  only  unprofitable,  uncomfortable  and  unhealthy  but 
Cruel  and  Destructive  to  the  soldiers.  We  beg  leave  further  to  observe  oftentimes  it  so 
happens  that  the  cloathing  we  provide  for  our  sons  in  the  Army  remains  on  hand  in  this 
state  for  six  or  twelve  months  before  they  come  or  get  to  our  children  by  Means  of  which 
they  Suffer  beyound  Account,  which  to  Prevent,  Your  Honours  Memoralists  Pray  that 
they  may  Send  their  own  cloathing  to  their  own  men  in  the  Army  taking  their  receipts  in 
order  to  account  with  the  State  therefore  and  also  Pray  that  your  Honours  would  take 
up  the  matter  of  the  above  complaint  in  such  a  manner  as  to  find  out  the  true  Cause  of 
the  above  neglect  and  also  grant  that  your  Memoralists  may  from  time  to  time  [one  word 
illegible]  Orders  from  the  Pay  Table  for  the  above  Services  in  transporting  Sd  Cloaths  on 

to  the  Treasurer  of  this  State  and  your  Honours  Petitioner  as  in  Duty  bound  shall  eVer 
Pray. 

■  Hartford  Jan.  18,  1779 
ANDREW  GRAHAM  in  behalf  of  sd  town.* 

By  1780  the  people  of  "Woodbury  had  become  so  exhausted  by  constant  service  that  it 
was.  almost  impossible  to  fill  the  required  quota  of  men  for  the  army.  At  a  town  meeting 
m  June  of  that  year  it  was  voted  that  a  large  bounty,  £45,  should  be  paid  “to  every  able- 
bodied  man  who  enlisted  for  three  years — £20  on  enlistment,  on  the  commencement  of 
the  second  year,  £15  and  on  the  commencement  of  the  third  year,  £10.”  To  meet  this 

*  Revolutionary  Archives,  XIII:386,  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 
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bounty,  a  tax  of  four  pence  on  the  pound  was  laid  on  all  property.  In  November  this  was 
raised  to  six  pence.  At  the  same  time  Woodbury  sent  another  consignment  of  clothing  to 
the  Connecticut  men:  1788  pairs  of  stockings,  1582  woolen  overalls,  379  shirts,  570  vests, 
1937  pairs  of  shoes,  and  650  blankets.  These  accounts  give  us  some  idea  of  how  all  the 
people  of  Woodbury  worked  during  these  long,  hard  years. 

In  1782  Lafayette  and  his  French  soldiers  passed  through  the  town  on  their  way  to  join 
Washington  in  Virginia  in  his  campaign  against  Cornwallis.  The  troops  encamped  for  the 
night,  and  their  tents  lined  the  road  from  Middle  Quarter  to  White  Oak  in  Southbury — 
a  distance  of  three  miles.  Lafayette  with  his  officers  lodged  at  the  house  of  Daniel  Sherman 
“and  was  waited  on  by  all  the  principal  men  of  the  town.”  That  night  there  was  a  dance 
at  which  “Woodbury  damsels  entertained  and  danced  with  the  polite  French  officers  in 
their  gay  uniforms.”  Next  morning  the  troops  went  on  their  way,  accompanied  by  a 
number  of  recruits  who  were  fired  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  French. 

On  the  morning  of  Oct.  19,  1782,  Cornwallis  surrendered  at  Yorktown,  bringing  an 
end  to  the  war  which  had  lasted  for  seven  years.  Preliminary  articles  were  signed  in  Paris, 
Nov.  30,  1782;  and  on  Apr.  19,  1783,  came  the  formal  proclamation  of  peace. 

The  Woodbury  men  were  free  at  last  to  return  to  their  homes  and  to  take  up  the  difficult 
task  of  planting  their  neglected  fields  and  setting  their  affairs  in  order.  Many  of  them  were 
in  debt.  Some  had  lost  all  their  savings.  Continental  money  was  worth  nothing,  and  men 
who  before  the  war  had  lived  in  comfort  and  luxury  found  themselves  penniless.  Dr. 
Andrew  is  said  to  have  “impoverished  his  family  by  his  devotion  to  the  cause  of  liberty, 
for  he  would  never  allow  Continental  money  to  be  discredited  in  his  presence,  and  after 
his  death,  a  large  chest  filled  with  this  worthless  paper,  issued  by  authority  of  the  American 
Congress,  was  found  in  his  possession.”* 

At  the  close  of  the  war  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati  was  formed  in  the  cantonments  of 
the  Continental  Army  near  Newburg,  N.  Y.,  where  many  of  the  remaining  regiments  were 
stationed.  Officers  who  had  served  three  years  or  longer  were  eligible  to  become  members. 
Dr.  Andrew  was  eligible  for  membership  but  was  not  a  member. f 

As  usual  after  a  war,  there  followed  taxes  and  assessments.  Under  the  heading,  “Physi¬ 
cians,”  in  the  “Woodbury  Assessments  for  1783,”  we  find  that  Dr.  Andrew  was  assessed 
£10  along  with  the  other  doctors  of  the  town.  One  last  mention  of  Dr.  Andrew  in  the  town 
records  is  of  a  meeting  held  in  Woodbury  on  Apr.  12,  1784,  when  he  was  chosen  moderator 
and  when  it  was  voted  that  “those  persons  who  joined  the  enemies  of  the  United  States 
in  the  course  of  the  late  Civil  War  of  what  description  soever  are  denied  a  residence  in  this 
town  from  this  date  until  the  General  Assembly  shall  grant  them  full  liberty  for  that 
purpose.”  Subsequently,  such  persons  were  required  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity. 

Like  most  of  the  men  of  his  day,  Dr.  Andrew  Graham  was  interested  in  the  buying  and 
selling,  of  land.  He  was  granted  many  acres  by  the  town,  and  he  bought  many  more. 
There  are  over  sixty  land  transactions  by  Andrew7  recorded  in  Woodbury.  He  left  no  will, 
and  the  inventory  of  his  estate  shows  that  he  had  disposed  of  most  of  his  real  estate  before 
his  death.  The  administrators’  bond,  the  widow’s  portion,  and  the  inventory  of  the  estate 
is  given  at  the  end  of  this  biography. 

Dr.  Andrew  died  on  June  15,  1 785,  at  the  age  of  fifty-six,  and  is  buried  in  the  White  Oak 

*  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren,  Vol.  i,  p.  548. 

fAccording  to  an  official  roster  of  the  Society,  published  in  1938,  the  only  other  descendant  of  the  Rev.  John1 
Graham  who  was  eligible  for  membership  but  was  not  a  member  is  Andrew’s3  son.  Dr.  Isaac  Gilbert3  Graham  (44) ; 
and  the  only  original  member  is  Dr.  Stephen  C.  Graham  (37).  Up  to  1941,  the  only  member  of  the  Society  through 
descent  from  Dr.  Andrew  is  Arthur  Butler7  Graham  (421)  of  New  York  City.  For  a  history  of  the  Society  of  the 
Cincinnati,  see  foot  note,  p.  222. 
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Cemetery,  close  to  his  old  home.  The  following  letter  was  written  by  John  A.3  Graham  to 
his  brother  Isaac,3  telling  him  of  their  father’s  death.  The  letter  was  addressed  on  the 
outside  to  “Doctr  Isaac  G.  Graham,  Terry-town,  State  New  York.  To  be  left  at  Judge 
Graham’s  in  the  White  Plains.”* 

June  the  20,  1785 

Dear  Brother 

After  my  love  to  you  and  yours,  Ive  only  one  line  to  write  as  the  post  is  now 
waiting  and  the  opertunity  was  uncertain.  I  have  the  unhappy  news  to  relate  to 
you  if  you  have  not  heard  this  before  now  that  is  our  Father  died  on  the  15th 
Instent  at  half  after  six  in  the  Morning,  and  the  Remains  was  Interrd  the  Next 
day,  so  that  you  and  I  am  left  Fatherless  on  earth,  altho  we  have  the  same  God 
to  provide  as  before,  if  we  Trust  in  his  Name.  I  purpose  to  set  out  for  the  New 
Country,  next  week  (Extraordinary  exceptd)  and  would  beg  you  to  write  to  me 
Ist  &  every  Opertunity. 

The  Family  all  send  their  love  to  you  and  all  yours.  Pray  don’t  forgit  my  love 
to  Uncle  &  Aunt,  Robert  and  Martha  Graham,  as  well  to  all  the  rest,  and  except 
this  as  a  Geniral  Epistal  from  all  the  Families,  with  their  Desire  to  have  you  & 
Lady  come  and  see  them  as  quick  as  Convenient.  This  from  your  Loving  brother 

JOHN  A.  GRAHAM 

P.S.  Your  Dear  Mother  sends  in  particular  her  love,  and  wants  to  see  you  as  she 
is  left  alone. 

Martha  Graham  outlived  her  husband  forty  years.  She  must  have  had  a  rather  lonely 
old  age  in  her  half  of  the  big  house;  for,  of  all  her  children,  Curtis,  the  oldest  son,  was  the 
only  one  who  stayed  with  her,  and  he  died  eighteen  years  before  her  death.  He  is  the  only 
child  not  mentioned  in  her  will  as  he  did  not  marry  and  left  no  heirs.  The  three  daughters 
— Martha,  Mary  Ann,  and  Polly  Matilda — all  married  prominent  men  in  Woodbury. 
The  five  remaining  sons  left  home  early.  Andrew  Jr.,  and  Isaac  Gilbert  fought  in  the  war 
and  then  married.  One  settled  in  Derby,  Conn.,  the  other  in  Unionville  (now  Hawthorne), 
N.Y.  Her  other  sons,  John  Andrew,  Nathan  Burr,  and  William  Plackaliah,  went  off  shortly 
after  their  father’s  death  to  the  new  country  of  Vermont.  Towards  the  end  of  Martha’s 
life,  John  Andrew  and  Nathan  Burr  were  settled  in  New  York  City.  We  wonder  whether 
she  ever  went  there  to  visit  them,  to  see  their  children  and  the  sights  of  the  city.  Did  her 
daughter  Mary  Ann  see  to  it  that  she  had  a  new  Bombasset  gown  and  a  fresh  cap?  And 
were  her  “satten  cloak”  and  bonnet  and  black  silk  gloves  such  that  she  made  a  good 
appearance  as  she  walked  up  the  aisle  of  the  Brick  Church  with  her  two  tall  sons?  Or  did 
they  think  she  was  too  old  to  make  the  journey  to  New  York  in  the  uncomfortable  stage 
coach?  Alas,  we  shall  never  know. 

Martha  Graham  died  Feb.  16,  1825,  in  her  eighty-eighth  year.  The  date  on  her  tomb¬ 
stone  is  1826,  but  this  is  plainly  an  error  as  her  will  was  probated  Mar.  5,  1825.  Her  will 
and  administration  papers  are  given  at  the  close  of  this  biography. 

*Judge  Graham  is  their  uncle  Robert2  of  White  Plains.  The  letter  was  found  among  the  papers  of  the  late  \\  illis 
Hamm6  Graham,  a  great-grandson  of  Dr.  Isaac3  Graham,  and  in  1941  is  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs. 
Jeanette7  (Graham)  Van  Devere  of  Zanesville,  Ohio. 
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Letter  from  John  A. 3  Graham  to  his  brother,  Isaac3. 


Bond  of  Martha  Graham,  Nathan 
Curtis,  and  Curtis  Graham  in  the  Estate 
of  Andrew  Graham 

KNOW  ALL  MEN  BY  THESE  PRESENTS,  That  we,  Martha  Graham,  Nathan 
Curtiss  &  Curtiss  Graham,*  all  of  Woodbury  in  the  County  ol  Litchfield,  are  holden,  and 
stand  firmly  bound  and  obliged  unto  Daniel  Sherman,  Esq.,  Judge  of  the  Court  of  Probate 
for  the  District  of  Woodbury  in  the  penal  sum  of  ONE  THOUSAND  POUNDS,  Lawful 
Money  of  the  said  State:  To  be  paid  to  the  said  Judge,  or  his  certain  Attorney,  or  Suc¬ 
cessors,  in  Office  To  the  which  Payment,  well  and  truly  to  be  made  and  done,  we  the  said 
MARTHA,  NATHAN  and  CURTISS  do  bind  Ourselves,  and  each  of  us,  our  Heirs, 
Executors  and  Administrators,  and  each  and  every  of  them,  for,  and  in  the  Whole,  firmly 
by  these  Presents.  Signed  with  our  Hands,  and  sealed  with  our  Seals.  Dated  at  Woodbury 
the  1 8th  day  of  August,  A.D.  1785. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THIS  OBLIGATION  IS  SUCPI,  That  if  the  above  bounden 
MARTHA  GRAHAM,  NATHAN  CURTISS  &  CURTISS  GRAHAM,  Administrators, 
of  all  and  singular  the  Goods,  Chatties,  Credits,  and  Estate  of  the  deceased  DOCT. 
ANDREW  GRAHAM,  Late  of  Woodbury,  do  make,  or  cause  to  be  made,  a  true  and 
perfect  Inventory  of  all  and  singular  the  Goods,  Chatties,  Credits,  and  Estate  of  the  said 
deceased  which  have  or  shall  come  to  the  Hands,  Possession,  or  Knowledge  of  the  said 
Administrators,  or  into  the  Hands,  or  Possession,  of  any  other  Person,  or  Persons,  for  them  . 
and  the  same  so  made,  do  exhibit,  or  cause  to  be  exhibited,  into  the  Registry  of  the  said 
Court  of  Probate,  at  or  before  the  18th  day  of  October  next  ensuing.  And  the  said  Goods, 
Chatties,  Credits,  and  Estate;  and  all  other  the  Goods,  Chatties,  Credits,  and  Estate  of  the 
said  deceased  at  the  Time  of  his  Death  which  at  any  Time  after  all  come  into  the  Hands  or 
Possession  of  the  said  Administrators  or  into  the  Hands  or  Possession  of  any  other  Person 
or  Persons,  for  them  do  well  and  truly  administer  according  to  Law.  And  furthermore, 
Do.  make,  .or  cause  to  be  made,  a  true  and  just  Account  of  their  said  Administration,  at  or 
before  the  18th  Day  of  December  which  will  be  A.D.  1785.  And  all  the  Rest,  and  Residue 
of  the  said  Goods,  Chatties,  Credits,  and  Estate,  which  shall  be  found  remaining  upon  the 
said  Administrators  Account,  the  same  being  first  examined,  and  allowed  by  the  said 
Court  of  Probate,  by  their. Decree  or  Sentence,  pursuant  to  the  true  Intent  and  Meaning 
of  the  Law,  shall  limit  and  appoint.  And  if  it  shall  hereafter  appear  that  any  Last  Will 
and  Testament  was  made  by  the  ANDREW  GRAHAM  and  the  Executor  or  Executors 
therein  named,  do  exhibit  the  same  into  the  said  Court,  making  Request  to  have  it  allowed 
.and  approved  accordingly:  If  the  said  Administrators  being  thereunto  required,  do  render, 
and  deliver  the  said  Letters  of  Administration  (Approbation  of  such  Testament  being  first 
had  and  made)  in  the  said  Court,  then  this  Obligation  to  be  Void,  and  of  none  Effect; 
or  else  to  remain  in  full  Force  and  Virtue. 


MARTHA  GRAHAM 
NATHAN  CURTIS 
CURTIS  GRAHAM 

•Nathan  Curtiss  was  Martha’s  brother,  and  Curtiss  Graham  was  her  son. 
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Widow  Martha  Graham’s  Portion 
of  the  Estate  of  Andrew  Graham 

Wee  the  Subscribers  being  appointed  by  the  Hon’d  Court  of  Probate  for  the  District  of 
Woodbury,  to  set  out  the  one  third  of  the  Real  Estate,  of  Doc.  ANDREW  GRAHAM,  of 
Woodbury  lately  Deaceased,  unto  the  Widow  MARTHA  GRAHAM— is  as  follows— 
Viz,  the  one  Eaqual  half  of  the  House,  being  the  South  end,  from  the  top  to  the  bottom, 
the  one  half  of  the  west  Door  the  entry  way,  throw  the  middle  of  the  Chimny,  the  one  half 
of  the  Kitchen,  and  half  the  fire  place,  and  so  on  to  the  midway  of  the  east  window,  against 
the  fire  place,  and  so  on  the  eaqual  half  in  the  Chambers  &  Garrits — a  pertition  in  the 
Kitchen  to  be  m.ade  in  partniship,  if  their  is  need  of  one,  each  part  of  the  House  to  have 
the  privilege  of  entry  ways,  and  stairs  ways,  unless  they  agree  in  parniship  to  build  a  pair 
of  Stairs  in.  the  Chamber  Entry  way,  to  go  up  into  the  Garrit,  the  South  part  to  have  a 

right  to  the  North  oven,  unless  both  parts  agree  and  make  the  South  oven  a  good  one _ 

and  also  the  Cellor  under  the  South  part  of  the  house,  and  both  parts  to  be  at  the  Cost  of 
makeing  a  cellar  door  in  the  entry  way,  the  one  half  of  the  House  is  set  off  to  the  wido  at 
£75“6-R-3  the  little  barn  three  pounds,  the  Horse  House  at  one  pound — the  So.  Barn, 
Horse  House  and  pair-trees  to  be  moved  off  from  the  land,  where  they  now  stand,  by  the 
first  day  of  May  next,  unless  some  agreement  be  made  with  them  who  shall  own  the  land— 
and  also  half  an  acre  of  Land  adjoining  to  the  House,  Begining  at  the  West  Door  throw 
the  House  2  Rods,  and  so  on  6  feet  from  the  partition  Window,  then  South  to  the  midway 
of  the  well,  on  the  west  side  thereof,  then  thro  the  Gentry  of  the  well,  one  Rods  &  a  half, 
eastwardly  to  a  heap  of  Stones,  then  Northeastwardly  Eleaven  Rods  &  a  half  to  a  heap  of 
Stones,  by  Stoddards  pass  way  so  called,  then  by  the  pass  way  eastwardly  to  Stoddard 
land  3  Rods  and  a  half,  to  a  heap  of  Stones,  then  Southwardly  thirteen  Rods  to  a  heap 
of  Stones,  then  Westwardly  Eleven  Rods,  to  the  highway,  then  Northwardly  four  Rods, 
to  the  first  mentioned  bounds— Bouned  North  on  the  land  of  Doc.  Graham  lately  deaceased’ 
East  at  Stoddards  land,  and  South  on  Curtiss  Grahams  land,  west  on  Publick  Road,  the 
S  d  land  is  allowed  at  Eight  pounds  thirteen  shillings  &  four  pence  and  also  one  Acre  of 
Land  on  the  Southwest  part  of  the  Eight  Acre  peice  that  lyeth  in  South  Britain,  adjoining 
to  Wait  Curtiss  Land,  that  his  F ather  bought  of  John  Johnson,  S’d  peice  of  Land  is  Set 
of  to  the  Widow  at  three  pounds  eight  shillings. 

JONATHAN  MITCHEL 
Distributors  under  oath  ELIJAH  BOOTH 

WOODBURY,  Sept,  ye  20th  A.D.  1786  EBEN’R  GUTHRIE 

Inventory  of  the  Estate  of 
Dr.  Andrew  Graham 

An  Xm  entory  of  the  Estate  of  Doctor  Andrew  Graham,  late  of  Woodbury  Deceased 
taken  by  us  the  subscribers  appointed  and  sworn  as  the  Law  Directs  October  4th  Anno 
Domini  1785. 


A  Great  Coat  12  Strait  bodied  bronn  Coat  30  220 

A  velvet  jacket  8  blue  ditto  4/6  white  ditto  2/6  o  15  o 

three  neck  stocks  d  1/6  a  cotton  shirt  4  056 
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pair  white  Stockings  3  pair  Ribbed  Ditto  1/6 
pair  of  ribbed  leging  2  pair  Gloves  3 
pair  Silver  knee  buckels  4  a  d/6 

a  Long  table  20  small  Chery  Stand  5 
a  Green  great  Chair  6/6  three  best  black  chairs  12 
six  next  best  Chairs  3  each 

six  poorer  Chairs  d2  three  round  back  chairs  4/6 
wooden  bench  1/6  pair  sped  tichels  (?)  1/3 
round  Chery  table  1 2  one  Chery  Desk  55 
an  old  Chery  Stan  5  Chery  Ston  7  (ston  or  stan?) 

Chery  table  with  two  draws  12  Small  wood  leaf 

white  /  ditto  2/6 

white  wood  case  with  draws  60  white  wood  red  Chests 

ten  pound  of  old  iron 

Cow  bell  1  a  Small  bell  /'6 

pair  of  Steelyards 

pair  of  tongs  4  small  ditto  2/6 

peal  4  small  ditto  /6 

two  [  ?] 

pair  And  Iron  6  small  ditto  3/6 
pair  Cast  ditto  x  toasting  Iron  2 
Grid  Irons — Chafing  dish  /3 
two  Flat  Irons 

four  old  Iron  Candle  Sticks  d6  each 
Lamp  1  g  hoe  1  /6 
broad  ax 

Lontern  3  an  Iron  pot  one  Leg  brok  5 
Small  Iron  pot  and  Iron  ladle  2  Iron  kettles 
Frying  pan  1/6  brass  skimmer  x/6 
A  Great  brass  kettle  12  Cast  Iron  plate  1/6 
Small  Iron  Skillet  Copper  tea  kettle 
bell  mettle  morter  and  Iron  pestle 
Iron  Goffe  mills 

half  Augor  /6  Carpen(ter’s)  Saw  /6 

two  old  Sickels 

part  of  a  bucet,  bot  /6 

a  great  wheel  4  Clock  real  4 

new  foot  wheel  ditto  old 

an  old  Gun 

Small  Garden  hoe 

Turning  wheel  with  the  frame 

a  large  wooden  box 

a  pair  of  saddle  bags 

a  Long  wooden  box  with  posting 

an  old  half  bushel 

a  vinegar  Cask 

An  Iron  hooped  hogshead  6  three  wooden  hooped  ditto 

an  old  barrel  with  one  head  1/6  one  ditto  i 

wooden  funnel  1  half  hogshead  x  /6 

one  meat  barrel  2/6  three  Cyder  barrels 

bear  cask  x/3  butter  tub  2/  fat  tub  /6 

a  joynter  and  Iron  belonging  to  A  1/6 

leather  belt  buckel  Iron  band  covered  with  deer 

leather  • 

Four  Case  bottles  1  each 

pint  Decanter  2  Jill  glass  9  large  Foot  Glass 

1  small  ditto  9 
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Jill  pictei  Cup,  i  tin  funnel  6  Ink  Stand  i 

Large  Sten  Four  Square  2 

one  Rasor  /6  pint  pueter  pot 

two  quart  bason  2/6  three  pint  ditto  di 

three  quart  basons  1  each 

one  pint  bason  /8  one  ditto  /g 

pint  poringer./g  two  pueter  plates  @  /6  each 

one  pueter  plater  3/6  Salt  Sellar  /6 

tin  Skimmer 

Gallon  bason  4  two  Canisters  2 
Quart  pot  2/6  pint  ditto  1  /6 
pueter  tumbler 

large  pueter  platter  2  butter  plate  /g 
five  plates  3/6 
tin  square  pan 

two  silver  Spoons  @  g  each  six  tea  silver  spoon 

@  2 

tin  Cover  /g  four  pueter  spoons  @  /g  each 

tin  Ladle  /i  Choping  knife  1 

large  platter  4  four  plates  d/9  one  ditto  1  /g 

1  white  earthen  Mugl  Four  white  Earthen  plates 

two  small  Earthen  plates  @3/^2 

one  punch  bole  1/3  Small  white  ditto  /6 

two  Earthen  puding  pans  @  4  each 

one  Earthen  platter 

one  pueter  tea  pot  4/6  Earthen  ditto  /6 

Seven  knives  and  forks 

two  woodin  trays  d  1  each 

one  pale  1/6  Small  Ditto  red  Cedar  1 

one  round  bole  / 4  three  trenchers  d/3 

one  Coffe  bole  /z  Four  China  tea  Dishes  and 

Sassers 

three  tea  Dishes  and  Sasers  one  China 
one  tin  pepper  box 

one  Case  without  bottle  1  one  small  Case  1 
tin  Candle  Stick  /6  two  quart  punch  bottles 
three  half  barrel  tubs  2-/3  one  old  barrel  1 
one  old  hogshead  2  two  Fat  tubs  4 
half  peck  measure  1  two  quart  measure  1 
one  small  Basket 

one  Looking  Glass  Cracked  through 
Earthen  Shugar  pot 
Candle  box 
tin  pan 

Earthen  Chamber  pot 
pair  of  bellowes 
Fourtien  pound  of  Flaxseed 
Seventy  two  old  Latin  Books  great  and  Small 
An  Essay  on  Inoculation  Small  pose 
The  universal  Register  for  the  year  1764 
A  number  of  Sermon  wrot  put  by  Mr.  Graham  in 
his  life  yet  for  the  press  on  various  subjects 
three  old  Hebrew  Books 
Five  „  „ 

A  bed  with  striped  ticking 
a  bolster 
one  pillar 
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one  under  bed 
bed  sted  and  cord 
a  Duch  Blanket 
an  old  Coverled 
Four  Diaper  knapkins 
three  Diaper  table  cloath 
two  pillow  cases  one  poor 
one  old  sheet 
two  good  pillow  Cases 
one  Sheet 

one  Striped  Coverled 
one  old  Ditto 
one  pair  of  Sheets 
Striped  bolster 

an  old  Feather  bed  old  ticking 
under  bed 
bedstead  and  Cord 
two  old  Coverled  s 
a  pair  of  Sheets 
a  boulster 

a  Big  Feather  bed 

trundle  bed  sted  hickery  Cord 
three  old  bags 
one  gallon  bottle 
one  bottle 

one  Feather  bed 
boulster  and  pillows 
black  Striped  Coverled 
an  old  Coverled 
old  under  bed 
bed  sted  and  Cord 
bread  tray  round  bole 
one  feather  bed 
boulster 
one  pillow 
a  pair  of  Sheets 
black  Check  Coverled 
one  bed  quilt  worn  out 
under  bed 
bed  sted  and  Cord 
one  new  Coverled 
old  Ditto 
pair  of  Sheets' 
one  boolster 
Feather  bed 
under  bed 
bed  sted  and  Cord 
two  pillows 
two  pillow  Cases 
an  old  bed  sted 
Four  old  .-Coverled 
one  Small  basket 
Vinegar  Crute 
Grind  Stone  Iron  Crank 
part  ax 
tooth  pullar 
Pocket  Book 
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Cheese  press 

Rye  in  the  Sheve  att  Shepaug 
hay  att  Shepaug 
one  Churn 

27K  bushel  of  wheat  in  the  Shief  @  4/9  a  bushel 
23  bushel  of  rye  in  the  bundle  @2/6 

Eleven  acres  and  fifty  one  rods  of  Land  in  the  home 

Lot  att  Eleven  pound  Four  Shilling  pr  acre  is.  . . 

The  whole  home  Lot  Contains  12  acres  and  51  rod 

whereof  1'ive  acres  and  105  rods  thereof  is  mortgaged 

to  mr.  Donold  Since  the  mortgage  is  given 

to  Curtis  Graham  which  includes  one  acre  and  half  of 

the  Land  mortgaged  to  mr.  Dononld. 

the  Land  mortgaged  to  mr  Donold  lying  at  Shepaug 

the  whole  thereof  cntaining  about  18  acres  15  on  the 

west  side  of  the  river  @  4  per  acre.  . . 

three  acres  on  the  East  side  the  River  att  40  pr  acre 
The  Equal  half  of  Eight  acres  lying  att  the  place  Called 

Tuttle  Marshe  meadow  @  80  pr  acre.  . . 

one  Fourth  part  of  the  swamp  lying  att  the  North  End  of 
Quassapaug  pond  containing  three  acres  and  a  half  att 

ten  shilling  per  acre. . 

one  Fourth  part  of  153  acres  of  Land  lying  west  side  of 
Quassapaug  pond  bounding  East  and  South  thereon,  being 
33  acres  and  40  rods  of  Rock  on  Land  @  8  pr  acre. 

°ne  Fourth  part  of  the  Dead  Swamp  @  40  west  of  pond, 
three  acre  half  att  Sawteeth  top  of  west  mountain  att 

ten  shilling  pr  acre . . 

the  house  standing  home  Lot 
the  great  barn 
little  barn 
horse  house 
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half  of  36  acres  and  1 38  rod  of  Land  lying  by  the 
little  pond  @  pr  acre 

total 


450  5  2% 

13  17  6 
£464  2  8}4 


The  foregoing  Inventory  taken  and  appraised  by  us: 
BENJAMIN  STILES  )  Appraisers 
EBENEZER  GUTHRIE  j  under  oath 
Jan’y  26th  1786  all  the  mortgaged  Land  prized  in  the  foregoing 
Inventory  is  by  the  adm  s  taken  out  of  the  same  before  xnakingr 
oath  to  the  same.  0 


Sworn  to  Jan’y  26th  1786 


S' 


Will  of  Martha  Curtis  Graham 

I,  Martha  Graham,  of  Southbury  in  New  Haven  County  &  State  of  Connecticut,  being 

of  sound  mind  and  memory,  do  make  and  ordain  this  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament 
as  follows— Viz — 

First  I  order  and  direct  that  all  my  Just  debts,  and  Funeral  charges  be  paid 
Secondly  I  give  to  my  son  Andrew  Grahams  two  Dollars  &  to  his  two  Children  Chancey 
&  Preston  one  eighth  part  of  my  Estate,  and  I  also  give  to  my  sons  Isaac  Gilbert,  John, 
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Tombstone  of  Andrew2  Graham  and  his  Family. 


Nathan  Burr,  William  Hackaliah  Preston,  and  to  my  daughter  Mary  Ann,  each  one 
eighth  part  of  my  estate,  and  I  also  give  to  the  Heirs  of  my  late  daughter  Martha  Mitchell, 
decs.,  Viz  John  and  Nathan  Mitchell,  one  eighth  part  of  my  estate  to  be  equally  divided 
between  them,  and  I  give  to  the  Heirs  of  my  late  daughter  Polly  Matilda  Moseley,  decs., 
Viz  William  G.,  Polly  Maria  and  Mary  Ann  Moseley  one  eighth  part  of  my  estate  to  be 
equally  divided  between  them.- 

Lastly  I  do  constitute  and  appoint  Nathan  Curtiss  Executor  of  this  my  last  Will  and 
Testament  In  witness  whereof  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  27th  day  of 
September,  1822. 

In  presence  of 

DAVID  BEECH  MR.  '  •  MARTHA  GRAHAM 

SALLY  HINMAN 
JOHN  MOSELEY 

New  Haven  County  SS.  Southbury  March  5th  1825  Personally  appeared  David 
Beecher,  Sally  Hininun  &  John  Moseley,  and  made  solemn  Oath  that  they  saw  the 
Testator  to  the  foregoing.  Will  subscribe  the  same  and  that  they  witnessed  the  same  in  the 
presence  of  the  Testator  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other,  and  that  they  verily  believe 
the  Testator  was  of  sound  mind  and  memory  before  me — Gideon  Luchon,  Justice  of  Peace. 


Account  of  Administration  of  the  Estate  of  Martha  Graham 


The  Claims  exhibited  and  allowed  against  the  Estate  of 
Martha  Graham  late  of  Southbury  desc’d  are  as  follows — Viz — - 

Nathan  I  Tinman 


Nathan  Mitchell 
Mary  D.  .Barns 
Anthony  Burritt 
William  Hicock 


Southbury,  Oct.  nth  1825 


$55-64 

4.64 

3.00 

3-4° 

.28 

$66.96 


NATHAN  CURTISS 
Administrator 


The  Estate  of  Martha  Graham  decs’d 


To  Nathan  Curtiss 

1825  1  o  Cash  paid  for  Advertisment  to  Creditors 

I  o  do  do  Hinmen  Booth  for  Coffin 
1  o  do  do  Thomas  Freeman  for  diging  Grave 
To  do  do  Appraisers 

Mo  do  do  for  Probate  fees 

To  my  services  to  this  date  Oct’r  1  itfa  1825 

Additional  Court  fees 


Distributors  fees 


CHS  I  I I  COX 
WM  P  STILES 


1 

/ 


Distributors 


Dr. 
Si  .00 
8.00 
1.5° 

2.50 
3.12 

1.50 
$17.62 

4.19 

$21.81 

2.^0 

24.31 
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Distribution  of  the  Estate 
of  Martha  Graham — 


The  undersigned  being  appointed  by  the  Hon’d  Court  of 
Probate  for  the  District  of  Woodbury  to  distribute  the  estate 
of  Martha  Graham,  late  of  Southbury  in  s’d  district,  dec., 
have  distributed  the  same  as  follows — Viz — 

TO  ANDREW  GRAHAM  $2.00 

TO  THE  HEIRS  OF  ANDREW  GRAHAM — Viz — 

Chancey  &  Preston 

1  Bandana  handkerchief  .50 

1  bedstead  &  Cord  1.50 

1  Bed  3.50 

1  Large  looking  glass  2.00 

1  Black  satin  cloak  2.75 

1  pr.  Stockings  .50 

1  Fur  Tippet  .34 

11. 13 

Cash  26.19 

TO  ISAAC  GILBERT  GRAHAM 

1  pr  small  andirons  .53 

1  /4  yd  cambric  muslin  .12 

i  Tea  kettle  .42 

1  dishkettle  .42 

1  bedstead  &  cord  1.34 

1  pr  stockings  .50 

3  pr  do  .36 

1  large  shovel  &  tongs  .50 

8  sheets  3.07 

1  Chest  .32 

1  dutch  blanket  .75 

1  do  do  .34 

I  bed  quilt  .50 

1  Yellow  flannel  under  coat  .58 

1  brown  do  apron  .10 

1  large  fan  .06 

6  kitchen  chairs  1.20 

1  Molasses  cup  .02 

11. 13 

Cash  26.19 

TO  JOHN  A.  GRAHAM 

I  Silk  flag  handkerchief  ;  1 .00 

a  pr  Sad  irons  .42 

1  Trundle  bedstead  &  cord  1.00 

I  pr  woollen  stockings  .50 

1  striped  coverlid  dark  blue  .75 

I  light  &  1  red  striped  coverlid  .67 

1  blue  &  red  checked  .40 

1  round  tea  stand  .25 

1  Stove  and  1  toasting  iron  1.42 

8  black  chairs  .98 

1  pr  Shoes  .62 

1  large  round  table  .25 

3  Barrels  1.09 

1  Tumbler  &  2  wine  glasses  .15 

1  Salt  cellar  &  1  sugar  bowl  .11 


I  brown  under  coat  i  .00 

1  black  cassimere  shall  .17 

1  do  short  gown  .17 

1  &  1  plain  Table  cloth  .17 

1 1. 1 2 

Cash  26.19 

TO  NATHAN  B.  GRAHAM 

1  Candle  stand  .80 

I  pr  andirons  &  1  stone  pot  1.30 

sugar  tongs  .20 

1  damask  Table  cloth  1 .00 

1  Trundle  bedstead  &  cord  1.00 

1  pr  brass  candlesticks  .25 

1  pr  woollen  stockings  .50 

1  under  bed  tick  &  1  iron  bake  platter  .64 

1  small  shovel  &  tongs  .18 

1  brass  skimmer  1  chopping  knife  .54 

1  pewter  gill  measure  do  teapot  .42 

2  iron  &  1  tin  candlesticks  .06 

1  case  bottle  1/2  Gall.  2  three  pint  2  qt  &  1  pt.  .60 

2  decanters  &  1  qt.  glass  &  1  pint  .47 

1 1  plates  1  pepper  &  milk  cup  .43 

1  brown  under  coat  .17 

1  black  cassimere  shawll  .75 

1  brown  flannel  short  gown  .08 

1  pr  snuffei's  &  tray  '  .08 

2  earthen  pots  &  platter  .22 

4  wooden  boxes  &  1  wash  tub  .26 

1  under  bed  tick  x  silk  shade  .37 

1  bombazette  gown  1  pr  black  silk  gloves  .16 

4  bowls  &  1  butter  tub  .46 

Knives,  forks  &  basket  .20 

1 1. 14 

Gash  26.19 

TO  WILLIAM  H.  P.  GRAHAM 

1  Meat  pot  &  x  dutch  blanket  1.33 

x  large  round  table  1.50 

1  pr  Stockings  &  pewter  .  2.97 

2  pockets  &  waistcoat  1  pr  mittens  '  .14 

1  calico  short  gown  1  pr  wooden  heels  .12 

x  Bonnet  &  1  sewer  1  pr  bellows  .49 

Yam  thread  &  pins  .25 

1  earthen  mug  butter  &  milk  bowl  .04 

8  towels  &  4  Bags  .70 

1  diaper  table  cloth  &  1  Reel  '  .45 

x  brown  earthen  pot  .07 

x  cloth  pocket  book  .20 

1  do  brush  x  cheese  barrel  '  .14 

x  hoe  &  helve  x  chest  without  lid  .26 

1  small  reel  box  &  1  Gin  case  .18 

x  willow '&  1  splint  basket  .16 

Nelsons  devotions  •  .  '  .06 

x  linen  undercoat  &  x  cotton  shawl  .24. 

2  pr  cotton  &  2  pr  Tush  linen  pillow  cases  |.8i 

2  do  stockings  &  1  linen  under  tick  .41 

x  sieve  yd  stock  stamp,  etc.  .08 

x  Keg  &  Vinegar  .42 


7  cups  &  g  saucers 

.07 

Cash 

11. 13 
26.19 

TO  MARY  ANN  HINMAN 

I  Barcelona  handkerchief 

.46 

i  1/2  bushels  potatoes 

•25 

1  box  &  candles  1  do  Ashes 

•5° 

2  Pots  &  Soapgrease 

.12 

1  Case  drawers  &  1  cherry  table 

2-45 

1  pr  woolen  stockings 

•5° 

1  Lanthorn  1  Candle  stand 

.32 

6  Windsor  &  1  rocking  chairs 

1.46 

1  small  looking  glass 

•13 

1  check  cotton  apron 

.25 

2  cotton  &  linen  caps 

.12 

1  splinter  basket  1  2-qt  wooden  bottle 

.60 

Dwights  psalms  1  soap  barrel 

.41 

1  red  striped  &  1  brown  blanket 

•59 

1  dark  bed  quilt 

.58 

2  jappan  tea  cannisters 

.40 

2  Chambers  &  1  warming  pan 

.67 

l  frying  pan  1  Gudivan 

•25 

Tin 

.67 

Cash 

11. 13 
26.19 

TO  THE  HEIRS  OF  MARTHA  MITCHELL  DECS.  VIZ 

John  &  Nathan  Mitchell 

1  Brass  kettle 

2.50 

1  barrel  &  1  half  Bushel 

•59 

1  pr  Stockings 

•5° 

1  bed  &  1  bed  quilt 

7-i4 

1  2  qt  measure  1  chest 

.20 

1  Old  axe 

.14 

1  Pitcher 

.06 

Cash 

11. 13 
26.19 

TO  THE  HEIRS  OF  POLLY  M.  MOSELEY  DECS. 

William  G.,  Maria  P.  &  Mary  A. 

1  Bed 

9-5° 

1  pair  stockings 

.50 

1  Small  looking  glass 

•i3 

7  wooden  dishes,  earthen  pot  &  platter 

.50 

2  Aprons  &  4  Sheets 

•5° 

• 

Cash 

11. 13 
26.19 

BENJAMIN  P.  STILES  I  Distributors 
CHARLES  HICOCK  J  under  oath 


Children  of  ANDREW2  GRAHAM  and  MARTHA  CURTIS 


41.  (1)  Curtis3  Graham,  born  May  23,  1754;  died  Sept.  12,  1807. 

42.  (2)  Martha3  Graham,  born  Sept.  10,  1756;  died  Sept.  9,  1794. 

43-  (3)  Andrew3  Graham,  Jr.,  born  Aug.  14,  1758;  died  probably  between  1825  and 

1830. 

44.  (4)  Isaac  Gilbert3  Graham,  born  Sept.  10,  1760;  died  Sept.  1,  1848. 

45.  (5)  Mary  Ann3  Graham,  born  June  27,  1762;  died  Mar.  8,  1847. 

4 6.  (6)  John  Andrew3  Graham,  born  June  10,  1764;  died  Aug.  29,  1841. 

47.  (7)  Nathan  Burr3  Graham,  born  Dec.  20,  1767;  died  June  17,  1832. 

48.  (8)  William  Hackaliah  Preston3  Graham,  bom  Sept.  30,  1770;  died  in  1847. 

49.  (9)  Mary  Matilda3  Graham,  born  Oct.  1,  1775;  died  Jan.  30,  1810. 


7.  6.  LOVE2  GRAHAM  (John1),  first  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John1  Graham  and  his 
second  wife,  Abigail  Chauncey,  was  born  Oct.  5,  1732,*  in  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn., 
and  died  Dec.  20,  1820,!  aged  88,  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  where  she  is  buried.  She  married 
(1)  May  19,  1755,*  John  Brinckerhoff,  son  of  Col.  John  Brinckerhoff  and  Janetje  Van 
VoorheesJ  of  Fishkill,  N.Y.  He  was  baptized  Sept.  5,  1727,  and  died  June  5,  1757,  aged 
29.  She  married  (2)  Nov.  2,  1762,*  in  Southbury,  Conn.,  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee,  son  of 
David  Lee  and  Lydia  Strong  of  Coventry,  Conn.  He  was  born  July  4,  1718,  and  died 
Oct.  8,  1788,  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  where  he  is  buried. 

One  wonders  how  a  young  woman  living  in  the  little  town  of  Southbury,  Conn., 
chanced  to  find  a  husband  in  Fishkill,  N.Y.  Probably  Love  went  to  visit  her  brother 
Chauncey,  who  had  married  and  settled  in  Brinckerhoff,  N.Y.,  near  Fishkill,  and  there 
met  John  Brinckerhoff,  a  young  widower  with  two  little  sons.§  John’s  sister  Altje  was 
married  to  Dr.  Theodorus  Van  Wyck,  the  brother  of  Chauncey’s  wife;  and  it  would  be 
hard  to  believe  that  the  large  family  connection  of  Brmckerhoffs,  Van  Voorheeses,  and 
Van  Wycks  did  not  join  in  some  friendly  effort  at  matchmaking.  At  all  events,  Love 
married  John  Brinckerhoff  as  his  second  wife  on  May  19,  1755. 

Two  sons  were  bom  to  them,  John  Graham  (baptized  Apr.  4,  1756)  and  John,  who 
both  died  in  early  infancy. 

It  must  have  been  a  startling  but  delightful  change  for  a  girl  brought  up  in  the  strict, 
colorless  atmosphere  of  a  New  England  parsonage  to  find  herself  one  of  a  group  of  gay 
young  people  in  the  little  Dutch  settlement  of  Fishkill,  taking  part  in  all  their  diversions — • 
skating,  sleighing,  and  supper  parties  of  rich  Dutch  food  so  unlike  the  plain  fare  of  New 
England. 

But  it  lasted  such  a  little  while!  After  two  short  years  the  young  husband  died,  and  Love 
made  her  way  sorrowfully  back  to  her  father’s  house  in  Southbury.  John  was  laid  by  the 
side  of  his  first  wife  in  the  churchyard  of  the  old  Dutch  Church  in  Fishkill,  N.Y.  Their 
tombstones  read: 

.  Hier  Leydt  Het  Lighaam 
van  Johannis  Brinkerhoff 
Over  Leidale  5  Dagh 
Van  Juny  1757  and 
Zynde  29  Yaaren 
and  9  Maante 


Hier  Leydt  Het  Lighaam 
van  Antye  Brinkerhoff 
Juys  Vroin  van 
Johannis  Brinkerhoff 
Zynde  over  Leeden 
eerste  Dagh  van 
Juny  1754.  Oudt 
Zynde  22  Juaren 


*V.R.,  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren. 

fV.R.  of  Colebrook,  Conn.;  also  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren. 

J  Steven  Coerte  Van  Voorhees1.  born  in  1600,  came  to  America  from  Holland  in  1660.  Coerte  Stevense  Van 
Voorhees2  of  Flatland,  L.I.,  son  of  Steven,  was  born  in  1637  in  Holland.  He  married  in  1663  Marretje  Gerritje  Van 
Gouwenhoven.  Johannes  Coerte.  Van  Voorhees3,  son  of  Coerte.  was  born  Apr.  20,  1683,  and  died  Oct.  10,  1757.  He 
married  Nov.  19,  1703!  Barbara  \  an  Dvke,  daughter  of  Achias  V  an  Dyke  and  Jannetje  Lamberts.  She  was  baptized 
Dec.  20,  1682,  and  died  Apr.  18,  1 743- Jannetje  Van  Voorhees4,  daughter'ofjohannes3,  was  bom  Sept.  15,  1704.  She 
married  Col.  John  Brinckerhoff  of  Fishkill,  N.Y.  John  Brinckerhoff3,  son  of  Col.  John,  married  Love2  Graham. 
Distinguished  Families  in  America  Descended  from  Wilhelmus Beckman  and  Jan  Thomasse  Van  Dyke,  William  B.  Ait  ken  (New 
York:  G.  P.  Putnam’s  Sons,  1912),  p.  227. 

§John  Brinckerhoff ’s  first  wife  was  Antje  Martense,  who  died  June  1,  1754. 
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Love  witnessed  a  deed  in  Southbury  in  December,  17G1,  for  her  brother  Andrew. 

On  Nov.  22,  1762,  she  was  married  by  her  father,  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  to  the  Rev. 
Jonathan  Lee,  first  minister  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  He  was  the  grandson  of  John  Lee  and 
Mary  Hart  of  Famington,  Conn.,  and  the  son  of  David  Lee  of  Coventry  and  Lydia  Strong, 
daughter  of  Jedediah  Strong  and  Freedom  Woodward  of  Northampton,  Mass. 

Jonathan  Lee  was  graduated  from  Yale  in  1742.  While  a  student  there  he  met  his  first 
vv-ifc,  Elizabeth  Metcalf,  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Metcalf  of  Falmouth,  Mass.  They 
were  married  Sept.  3,  1744.  Elizabeth  “had  no  dowery  but  her  personal  charm  and 
Christian  graces  and  a  decent  suit  of  clothes.”  He  accepted  a  call  to  the  new  church  at 
Salisbury.  When  he  and  his  wife  arrived,  their  house  was  unfinished;  and  they  were 
obliged  to  take  up  their  abode  in  the  end  of  a  blacksmith  shop.  Without  table  or  chairs 
they  lived  there  happily  until  their  house,  a  log  structure  twenty-four  by  thirty-six  feet, 
was  ready  for  them.  The  parish  was  small,  only  eighteen  English  families.  For  several 
years  services  were  held  in  this  simple  parsonage,  and  here  Jonathan  was  ordained  Nov. 
23,  1744.  The  first  church  was  raised  Mar.  28,  1749.  His  salary,  which  was  never  increased, 
was  forty-five  pounds.  He  was  too  poor  to  keep  a  horse  and  drew  his  wood  home  on  a  sled 
and  carried  his  grain  to  the  mill  on  his  back.  However,  by  thrift  and  saving,  by  careful 
buying  and  selling  of  land,  he  became  one  of  the  most  well-to-do  ministers  in  New  Eng¬ 
land.  During  the  French  and  Indian  War,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  to  the 
troops  who  were  sent  in  March,  1756  to  Crown  Point.  He  had  four  sons  and  four  daughters 
by  his  first  marriage.*  Then,  on  Feb.  22,  1762,  his  wife  died.f 

After  the  custom  of  the  times,  he  married  again  as  soon  as  possible.  His  marriage  to 
Love  (Graham)  Brinckerhoff  took  place  the  following  autumn,  Nov.  2,  1762.  They  lived 
for  twenty  years  in  Salisbury  and  had  three  children— Chauncey,  Robert  Walker,  and 
Love.  The  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  died  Oct.  8,  1788,  in  the  seventy-first  year  of  his  age  and 
the  forty-fifth  year  of  his  ministry.  His  headstone,  still  standing  in  the  Salisbury  cemetery, 
represents  him  in  wig  and  gown  in  a  preaching  attitude  in  his  pulpit. 

Love  lived  thirty-two  years  longer.  In  1790,  at  the  time  of  the  first  national  census,  she 
was  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  With  her  was  her  daughter,  Love  Lee, 3  who  married  that  same 
year.  Again  left  alone,  Loves  went  in  1800  to  Colebrook,  Conn.;  and  the  last  twenty 
years  of  her  life  were  passed  there  at  the  home  of  her  son,  theRev.  Chauncey  Lee.  Here 
she  died  Dec.  20,  1820,  at  the  age  of  eighty-eight. 

As  she  sat  by  the  fire  in  the  long  winter  evenings,  one  wonders  whether  she  saw  in  the 
coals  the  pictures  of  her  life — -her  girlhood  in  the  parsonage  at  Southbury,  the  twenty-six 
years  in  the  Salisbury  parsonage  where  she  cared  for  eleven  children  and  was  a  faithful 
minister’s  wife,  the  twenty  years  in  her  son’s  parsonage  in  Colebrook  where  she  had  helped 
to  care  for  his  eight  children — years  of  unremitting  work  and  hardships  which  doubtless 
brought  a  reward  to  her  Newr  England  soul  in  satisfaction  in  the  thought  of  duty  well 
done.  But  was  there  not  a  memory  of  her  first  love  and  of  those  two  vivid  years  in  Fishkill. 
Or  did' that  seem  unreal—a  dream? 


•Children  of  Jonathan  Lee  and  Elizabeth  Metcalf:  (i)  Jonathan  Lee,  Jr.,  born  Oct.  26,  1745;  (2)  Elizabeth  Lee, 
born  Sept.  4,  1747,  and  died  Mar.  31,  1830,  aged  82;  (3)  Samuel  Lee,  born  Sept.  27,  1749,  and  died  Sept.  3,  1829; 
(4)  Chloe  Lee,  bom  Sept.  26,  1751,  and  died  in  1753;  (5)  Rhoda  Lee,  born  Feb.  13,  1753;  (6)  Salome  Lee,  born 
Dec.  1,  1754;  (7)  Elisha  Lee,  born  Feb.  13,  1757;  (8)  Milo  Lee,  born  June  27,  1760,  and  died  Apr.  29,  1829.  He 
married  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Odingsell-Allen,  widow  of  the  Rev.  Moses  Allen  of  Midway,  Ga. 

f  Account  of  Jonathan  Lee  from  John  Lee  and  his  Descendants ,  Leonard  Lee  and  Sarah  Lee,  pp.  113-16. 
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Descendants  of  JONATHAN  LEE  and  LOVE2  GRAHAM 

(i)  chauncey  lee3  (Rev.),  born  Nov.  9,  1763,  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  died  Dec.  5, 
1842,  aged  79,  in  Hartwick,  N.  Y.  He  married  (x)  in  1787  Abigail  Staunton  of  Salisbury* 
daughter  of  Capt.  Sashua  and  Abigail  Staunton  of  Burlington,  Vt.  She  was  born  Feb. 
j9j  I77°>  and  died  Oct.  20,  1805,  ag°d  35-  He  married  (2)  in  February,  1807,  Mrs.  Olive 
(Harrison)  Spencer,  daughter  of  Jared  Harrison  of  Salisbury  and  widow  of  Alexander 
Spencer  of  Amenia,  N.  Y.  She  was  born  Aug.  9,  1774,  and  died  June  5,  1818,  aged 
43.  He  married  (3)  Oct.  15,  1818,  Mrs.  Rebecca  (Green)  Haynes  of  New  London, 
daughter  of  Col.  Samuel  Green  of  New  London.  She  died  of  tuberculosis  in  Hartwick, 
N.  Y.,  on  Mar.  27,  1841,  aged  68. 

The  Rev.  Chauncey  Lee  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1784.  He  was  admitted 
to  the  bar  in  Litchfield,  Conn.,  in  1787  and  opened  a  law  office  in  Salisbury.  He  later 
studied  for  the  ministry  in  Stockbridge  and  on  Mar.  18,  1790,  was  the  first  settled 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  in  Sunderland,  Vt.  In  January,  1800,  he  became 
pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Colebrook,  Conn.,  and  on  Nov.  18,  1828,  was 
installed  pastor  in  Marlborough,  Mass.,  where  he  continued  until  Jan.  xx,  1837.  After 
this  time  he  resided  with  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Beebe,  in  Hartwick,  N.  Y.,  until  his  death 
Dec.  5,  1842— a  year  and  a  half  after  that  of  his  wife. 

Children  of  the  first  marriage  (Abigail  Staunton) 

A.  Abigail  eliza  lee4,  born  about  1 788  in  Salisbury,  Conn.  She  married  Daniel  Beebe 

of  Guilford,  N.  Y.,  later  of  Hartwick,  N.  Y. 

B.  Theodore  staunton  lee4,  born  in  1 789.  He  lived  in  Texas. 

C.  chauncey  GRAHAM  lee4,  bom  May  13,  x  790,  and  died  Dec.  xo,  1794,  aged  4. 

He  is  buried  in  Sunderland,  Vt.  ' 

D.  chauncey  LEE,  Jr.,4  born  July  4,  1795,  and  died  in  1871.  He  graduated  from 

Middlebury  College  in  1817  and  was  ordained.  He  was  installed  in  1832  as  minister 
of  the  church  in  South  Winton,  Conn. 

Children  of  the  second  marriage  (Olive  Harrison  Spencer) 

E.  julxet  love  lee4,  born  Nov.  28,  x8o8,  in  Colebrook,  Conn.  She  married  Dr.  Gardner 

Dorrance. 

F.  FREDERICK  ALBERT  LEE4,  bom  Dec.  5,  l8lO. 

G.  Oliver  harrison  lee4,  born  June  1,  1814. 

(2)  Robert  walker  lee3,  born  Apr.  4,  1 7653  and  died  Jan.  9*  ^799*  Fie  was  married  by 
the  Rev.  Jonathan  Lee  on  Oct.  29,  1786,  to  Jerusha  Bushnell  of  Salisbury,  Conn., 
daughter  of  Samuel  and  Esther  Bushnell,  Jr.  She  was  born  Oct.  19,  1766,  and  died  May 
I5»  i85°*  SJie  married  (2)  James  Benton,  who  died  Jan.  22,  1849. 

A.  ROBERT  walker  lee,  Jr.4,  born  Sept.  30,  1787,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1820. 

B.  love  lee4,  born  July  24,  1789,  and  died  Dec.  5,  1793. 

C.  william  graham  lee4,  born  Nov.  30  (or  Oct.  31?),  1791,  and  died  Dec.  1,  1815. 

He  was  graduated  from  Williams  College  in  1814. 

D.  HERMAN  bushnell  lee4,  born  Feb.  11,  1795,  and  died  Dec.  14,  1814. 

E.  ELIZABETH  odingsell  lee4,  born  Oct.  22,  1 797,  and  died  Dec.  7,  i860.  She  married 

Nov.  i,  1837,  Deacon  Timothy  Chittenden,  who  was  born  Dec.  28,  1793.  They 
lived  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  had  no  children.  She  was  named  for  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
(Odingsell)  Allen- Lee,  the  wife  of  her  uncle  Milo  Lee. 

(3)  love  lee3,  born  Dec.  5,  1767.  She  married  in  1790  the  Rev.  Aaron  Cook  Collins, 
son  of  William  Collins  and  Ruth  Cook  of  Litchfield,  Conn.  He  was  born  Alay  4,  1762, 
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and  died  in  1830  in  East  Bloomfield,  N.  Y. 

Aaron  Cook  Collins  was  born  in  North  Guilford,  Conn.  He  was  graduated  from  ale 
in  1786,  studied  theology,  was  licensed  to  preach  May  30,  1787,  and  preached  for  several 
months  at  Harwinton,  Conn.  On  Jan.  25,  1790,  he  received  a  call  to  settle  in  Morris¬ 
town,  N.  J.  Having  some  prospects  of  a  livelihood,  he  married  and  took  his  young  wife 
to  his  new  parish.  In  September,  1793,  he  resigned  his  office  and  was  for  some  years 
without  a  church.  But  on  Jan.  23,  1800,  he  was  installed  over  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Williston,  near  Burlington,  Vt.  He  was  dismissed  May  4,  1804,  and  removed 
to  Ontario  County,  N.  Y.,  where  he  lived  and  preached  in  East  Bloomfield.  In  1808  he 
was  installed  over  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  Richmond,  Ontario  County.  He 
resigned  in  August,  1816,  and  returned  to  East  Bloomfield,  where  he  died  in  1830. 
During  all  this  moving  about  from  place  to  place  in  the  unsettled  territory  of  western 
New  York  and  Vermont,  eight  children  were  bora  to  them.  It  has  been  impossible  to 
follow  them  or  to  find  dates  of  birth  or  baptism,  nor  has  the  date  of  LoveV  death  been 
found. 

A.  love  collins4,  born  in  1 792  in  Morristown,  N.  J.  She  married  A.  Buel  of  Troy,  N.  Y.  ■ 

B.  Elizabeth  collins4,  born  June  19,  1794. 

C.  sarah  collins4,  born  in  1796.  She  married  N.  Sprague. 

D.  lafayette  collins4,  born  in  1798. 

E.  mary  ann  collins4,  born  in  I  799. 

F.  Frederick  wolcott  collins4,  born  about  i8ox  in  Williston,  Vt. 

G.  zimri  collins4,  bom  about  1803. 

H.  william  Augustus  collins4,  born  about  1805.* 

8.  7.  SARAH2  GRAHAM  (John4),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John4  Graham  and  Abigail 

Chauncey,  was  born  Mar.  18,  1 735*1" 414  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died  ........ 

She  married  May  20,  I75‘->T  Gideon  Hurd,  son  of  Nathan  1  I  uni..  and  Eunice  Hinman. 
He  was  bora  Aug.  22,  1724,  and  died  Apr.  15,  1786,  aged  61. 

Gideon  Hurd  was  a  farmer  near  Southbury,  Conn.  On  Mar.  4,  1753,  about  a  year  after 
his  marriage,  he  joined  the  church  there.  Sarah,  his  wife,  joined  the  following  month, 
Apr.  8,  1753.  The  records  tell  us  nothing  of  their  lives.  Gideon  was  too  old  to  go  into  the 
army  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  but  his  two  sons — Andrew  and  Gideon,  Jr.,  served 
in  the  war.  There  is  no  will  for  either  Gideon  or  Sarah,  and  we  find  no  papers  to  show 
distribution  of  an  estate. 

■  Descendants  of  GIDEON  HURD  and  SARAH2  GRAHAM 

(1)  Andrew  hurd3,  born  Mar.  4,  1 753-  He  was  441  Colonel  Hinman  s  Company  during 
the  Revolutionary  War.  Cothren  in  Ancient  Woodbury  says  he  was  killed  duiing  the  war, 
but  Woodbury  probate  records  show  he  was  appointed  administrator  of  his  brother 
Gideon’s  estate  on  May -4,  1793.  He  died  unmarried. 


*  Descendants  of  John  Collins,  W.  H.  Collins. 
tV.  R.,  Ancient  Woodbury ,  Cothren. 

t  According  to  D.  L.  Jacobus  in  Families  of  Old  Fairfield ,  this  Hurd  family  is  descended  from  John  Hurd,  son  of 
Adam  Hurd.' John  Hurd  was  called  John,  Jr.,  to  distinguish  him  from  his  unde  John  Hurd,  Sr.  Both  were  early 
settlers  ofStratford,  Conn.,  where  John,  Jr.,  married  Ann,  the  widow  of  Joshua  Judson,  Dec.  10,  1662. Their  second 
son,  Benjamin  Hurd,  was  born  Feb.  16,  1666,  in  Stratford  and  died  May  21,  1754,  in  Woodbury.  He  married  Sarah 
Kimberly,  daughter  of  Abraham  Kimberly.  She  was  born  Aug.  1,  1672,  and  died  Sept.  20,  1749-  Nathan  llurd, 
third  son  of  Benjamin  and  Sarah,  was  baptized  in  July,  1694,  and  died  Mar.  12,  1779-  He  married  Nov.  7,  1718, 
Eunice  Hinman  of  Woodbury,  Conn. 
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(2)  MARY  hurd-3  (Molly),  baptized  Oct.  20,  1755,  and  died,  unmarried  May  18,  1803, 
in  Southbury,  Conn. 

(3)  graham  iiurd3,  baptized  Mar.  27,  1757.  He  married  June  10,  1782,  Love  Curtis, 
daughter  of  David  Curtis  and  Eunice  Stiles  of  Woodbury.  She  was  baptized  Aug.  31' 
1 755-  Graham  Hurd  was  recorded  in  the  1790  census  in  Woodbury  with  a  wife,  a 
daughter,  and  three  sons  under  sixteen  years  of  age. 

(4)  LOVE  hurd3,  baptized  Sept.  9,  1759,  and  died  Apr.  15,  1844,  in  Kent,  Conn.  She 
married  May  14,  1783,  Phineas  Chapin  of  Salisbury,  Conn.,  son  of  Charles  Chapin 
and  Anna  Camp.  He  was  bora  Feb.  16,  1757,  and  died  Feb.  12,  1816.  He  and  his 
children  are  all  buried  in  the  Chapinville  Cemetery  near  Salisbury. 

A.  love  Chapin4,  born  Sept.  3,  1784,  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  died  there  Aug.  10, 
1793,  in  her  tenth  year. 

B.  abiel  chapin4,  born  Nov.  16,  1786,  and  died  Aug.  18,  1832,  aged  45. 

C.  phineas  chapin,  Jr.4,  bom  Mar.  7,  1789,  and  died  Mar.  28,  1865,  aged  76. 

D.  MARY  chapin4,  born  Nov.  25,  1791,  and  died  Jan.  9,  i860,  aged  68,  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis.  She  married  (1)  Nov.  25,  1810,  at  Chapinville,  Conn.,  Ezra  Jewel,  who  was  born 
Jan  27,  1786,  and  died  Oct.  10,  1821,  in  Lyons,  N.  Y.  She  married  (2)  John  Ashley 
Butcher  of  Salisbury,  Conn. 

(A)  henry  chapin  jewel5,  born  Dec.  i,  1811,  in  Salisbury.  He  married  Oct.  1 
1833,  Mary  Annie  Russell,  who  was  born  Dec.  23,  1813,  in  Salisbury. 

a.  mary  eleanor  jewel6,  born  July  3,  1842,  in  Canaan,  N.  Y.  She  married  Oct. 
18,  1864,  in  Oshkosh,  Wis.,  Edgar  Philetus  Sawyer,  who  was  born  Dec.  4,  1842, 
in  Crown  Point,  N.  Y.  She  was  a  member  of  the  Wisconsin  Society  of  Colonial 
Dames. 

(B)  john  ashley  dutcher,  Jr.5,  born  in  Salisbury,  Conn.,  and  died  in  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 

E.  ANDREW  chapin4,  born  Apr.  12,  1795,  and  died  Feb.  11,  1826,  aged  30. 

F.  graham  hurd  chapin4,  born  Feb.  io,  1 799s  aT'd  died  Sept.  2,  1843,  aged  44. 

G.  henry  chapin4,  born  Aug.  22,  i8oo,  and  died  June  4,  1808,  aged  7. 

(5)  Gideon  hurd,  Jr.3,  baptized  June  14,  1761.  Like  his  brother  Andrew,  he  was  in 
Colonel  Hinman’s  Company  during  the  Revolutionary  War.  Again  Cothren  in  Ancient 
Woodbury  errs  in  saying  he  died  during  the  war,  for  his  will  was  probated  May  4,  1793. 

(6)  Abigail  hurd3,  baptized  Oct.  3,  1763,  and  died  Jan.  3,  1849.  She  married  in  April,' 

Joseph  Root,  son  of  Thomas  Root  and  Emma  Minor  of  Woodbury.  He  was  born 
May  7,  1761,  and  died  Aug.  5,  1823. 

A.  ROSETTA  ROOT4,  born  Sept.  3,  1789,  in  Woodbury  and  died  May  29,  1850.  She  mar¬ 
ried  Oct.  28,  1807,  Isaac  Sherman  of  Woodbury. 

B.  thomas  root4  (Capt.),  born  May  g,  1791,  in  Woodbury.  He  married  (1)  Mar.  14, 
1:832,  Wealthy  Allen,  who  was  bom  Oct.  15,  1801,  and  died  Feb.  28,  1841.  He  mar¬ 
ried  (2)  Mar.  4,  1846,  Polly  Pearce,  who  was  born  Feb.  12,  1803. 
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C.  Andrew  root4,  born  Nov.  i,  1 792,  and  died  unmarried  in  1 86 1 . 

D.  SARAH  ROOT4,  born  Sept.  3,  1796,  and  died  July  1,  1835.  She  married  Dec.  13,  1820, 
Reuben  H.  Hotchkiss. 

(7)  chauncey  hurd3,  baptized  June  30,  1765.  We  have  no  record  of  his  death.  He  went 
West,  possibly  to  Michigan. 

(8)  sarah  hurd3,  baptized  Oct.  1,  1769.  She  married  Evits  (Evarts?)  Moody  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  Conn.,  son  of  Samuel  Moody  and  Eunice  Walker.  He  was  born  May  4,  1767, 
in  Woodbury  and  died  Nov.  21,  1841,  aged  74,  in  Washington,  Conn. 

(9)  ISAIAH  HURD3,  baptized  Apr.  21,  1771.  He  married  about  1796  Eunice  Minor,  daughter 
of  Seth  Minor  and  Eunice  Root.  She  was  born  June  30,  1771. 

A.  Gideon  hurd4,  baptized  Nov.  1 1,  1798. 

B.  marcus  hurd4,  baptized  Mar.  4,  1800. 

C.  Horace  hurd4,  baptized  May  31,  1801.  He  married  Nov.  g,  1827,  Roxa  Minor, 
who  died  Oct.  4,  1863,  in  Woodbury,  Conn. 

D.  burr  hurd4,  baptized  May  22,  1803. 

E.  diah  hurd  (Isaiah?),' a  son,  baptized  Feb.  17,  1805. 

(10)  william  hurd3,  baptized  July  20,  1773,  and  died  Jan.  15,  1813.  He  married  in 
1795  Mabel  Root,  daughter  of  Thomas  Root  and  Emma  Minor  of  Woodbury.  She 
was  born  July  24,  1772. 

(11)  Eunice  hurd3,  baptized  Oct.  22,  1775,  and  died  Nov.  2,  1805.  She  married  Deacon 
Gideon  Smith,  Jr.,  son  of  Gideon  and  Mehitabel  Smith  of  Salisbury,  Conn.  He  was 
born  in  Adams,  Mass.,  Dec.. 22,  1774,  and  died  in  Salisbury,  Sept.  2,  1858.  His  second 
wife,  Dolly,  died  June  3,  1854,  aged  77  years  and  6  months. 

(12)  ruth  hurd3,  baptized  Nov.  3,  1778.* 

9.  9.  RICHARD  CROUCH3  GRAHAM  (John4),  youngest  son  of  the  Rev.  John4 
Graham,  and  Abigail  Chauncey,  was  bom  Mar.  9,  1739? 4n  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn., 
and  died  Feb.  25,  1 772 J* * §,  in  Pelham,  Mass.  He  married  Feb.  16,  1761!,  in  Woodbury, 
Molly  Lee,  daughter  of  Ezra  Lee  and  Rebecca  South  worth.  She  was  bora  Aug.  19,  1 74 1  §? 
‘in  Lyme,  Conn.;  there  is  no  record  of  her  death.  After  the  death  of  Richard  Crouch, 
she  married  (2)  June  29,  1775,  David  King  of  Palmer,  Mass.,  who  was  bom  in  England 
in  1733  and  died  May  3,  1820.** 

Richard  Crouch  Graham  was  named’ for  Dr.  Richard  Crouch  of  Hadley,  Mass.  If,  a 
famous  character  and  a  friend  of  the  Chauncey  family.  From  his  birth  Richard  was  a 
delicate,  nervous,  unstable  child.  His  precocity  appealed  to  his  student  father,  whose  own 
mind  was  deeply  absorbed  in  the  intricate  theological  and  religious  questions  of  his  time. 


•References:  Hurd  Genealogy,  D.  D.  Hurd  (New  York  City,  1910);  Chapin  Genealogy;  Root  Genealogical  Records t 
J.  P.  Root  (1870),  pp.  66-67;  Historical  Collections  of  Salisbury,  Conn.;  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren,  Vol.  2,  pp.  570-72. 

tV.  R.  of  Pelham,  Mass. 

+V.  R.,  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren. 

§  V:  R.  of  Lyme,  Conn. 

**V.  R.  of  Palmer,  Mass. 

ffDr.  Richard  Crouch  died  Sept.  18,  1761,  aged  70. 
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Richard  kept  a  notebook  which  has  been  carefully  handed  down  in  his  branch  of  the 
family*  and  which  has  been  of  great  value.  From  it  we  were  able  to  get  our  first  clue  to 
his  father’s  origin;  for  in  a  brief  family  tree  in  the  notebook,  his  father  is  called  “John 
Graham  from  Ireland.  The  Town  and  County  of  Armah.”f  He  recorded  family  births 
and  marriages  until  1762,  when,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  he  left  home  for  the  inacces¬ 
sible  hill  country  of  Massachusetts.  The  following  notes  on  the  main  events  of  his  life 
appear  on  the  back  page  of  the  notebook: 

I  w'as  Born  the  9th  of  March  1738/9  O.S.  Went  to  the  study  of  the  Languages 
some  time  in  the  year  i743.Entred  New  Jersy  College  Sept.  15,  1753.  Left  New 
Jersy  and  rcenterd  in  Yale  College  in  September  1756.  Received  the  honours  of 
Yale  College  Sept.  12,  1760. 

Maried  to  Mrs.  Molly  Lee  (Daughter  of  Mr.  Ezra  Lee  Merchant  at  Woodbury 
who  was  son  of  Coll.  Lee  of  Lyme)  Feb.  16,  1761. 

Were  it  not  for  his  own  statement,  we  should  find  it  difficult  to  believe  that  a  four-year-old 
boy  would  have  been  set  to  the  study  of  languages;  but  our  early  Presbyterian  ancestors 
were  relentless  in  the  discipline  of  their  children. 

The  notebook  contains  a  fragment  of  autobiography,  written  in  the  stilted  style  of  the 
time  and  centered  about  the  story  of  his  love  for  Molly  Lee.  It  is  called  “A  True,  An  En¬ 
tertaining  and  Very  Profitable  History  of  Two  Lovers,  Clintander  and  Penella.”  Clin- 
tander  was  himself,  and  Penella  was  Molly  Lee.  Some  of  the  pages  are  missing,  and  what 
follows  comprises  about  half  of  the  existing  fragment: 

Clintander  was  son  to  a  famous  Presbyterian  Minister  in  America,  and  the  youngest 
son  of  his  Father;  he  was  devoted  from  the  cradle  to  study,  in  which  he  made  no  small 
proficiency  while  he  was  very  young,  having  acquir’d  a  considerable  acquaintance  with 
the  Latin  tongue  before  he  arriv’d  to  the  age  of  6  years,  at  which  time  he  became  ac¬ 
quainted  with  Penella  a  daughter  of  a  Gentleman  Merchant  who  mov’d  his  family  about 
that  time  to  the  place  where  Clintander  liv’d.  Penella,  soon  after  his  arrival,  was  sent  to 
Clintanders  Father  to  be  educated  according  to  the  natural  nobleness  of  her  soul,  for  tho’ 
she  was  but  4  years  old  she  discovcrd  a  turn  of  mind  that  indicated  a  person  of  superior 
Rank  was  intended  when  the  alwise  former  Composd  her  frame.  Clintander  no  sooner 
saw  her  than  he  admir’d  her  Beauty,  and  no  sooner  Contracted  an  acquaintance,  than 
she  became  the  Mistress  of  his  heart,  for  in  less  than  a  week  after  his  first  prospect  of  her 
Delicate  Person  he  was  most  passionately  in  love  with  her;  she  on  the  other  hand  was  no 
less  captivated  with  the  attractive  and  manly  behaviour  of  Clintander.  They  soon  made 
known  their  pleasing  Passions  to  each  other  in  the  most  affecting  Language  they  were 
capable  of  .  .  .  retiring  to  a  neighbouring  bow’r  surrounded  by  the  sonorous  accents  of 
the  Warbling  Choir,  or  by  the  side  of  an  adjacent  stream  whose  gentle  purlings  in  a 
murmuring  melody  attended  with  the  flagrant  perfumes  of  encirculing  Weeds  that  were 
dress  d  in  Lillies  and  enameld  with  Beds  of  Blushing  roses,  while  Clintanders  Care  was  to 
gather  the  finest  flowers,  with  which  he  would  fill  the  Lap  of  his  Dear  Charmer.  .  .  . 

They  Enjoy’d  this  happy  situation  but  about  a  year,  when  Clintanders  eldest  Brother* 
desiring  of  his  father  that  he  might  go  and  live  with  him  where  he  was  settled,  at  about 

•Notebook  was  in  the  possession  of  Ezra  Whiting6  Graham,  Richard’s  great-great-grandson,  who  died  Sept.  8, 
1936,  in  Stratford,  Conn.  • 

fSee  p.  4. 

J Probably  the  Rev.  Chauncey  Graham  of  Fishkill. 
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6o  miles  Distance  from  his  Dr  Penella ;  here  was  the  first  shock  he  had  ever  felt  in  his  love. . . 
This  separation  of  the  most  indesolablc  Unity  continued  6  long  months,  in  which  time 
they  both  endeavour’d  to  divert  their  Mclancholly,  but  to  no  purpose.  Clintander  for  his 
part  was  entirely  incapable  of  any  study  but  that  of  constantly  representing  the  amiable 
object  of  his  affections  to  his  Fancy,  which  neglect  his  Brother  trv’d  a  great  many  methods 
to  cure  but  to  no  purpose  .  .  .  But  at  length  hope  in  some  measure  got  the  better  of  Dispair, 
and  they  grew  more  resign’d  to  the  will  of  Heaven,  tho  love  still  kept  the  possession  of 
their  Hearts  and  involuntary  sighs  would  rise  and  Choak  evry  enjoyment.  Clintander  for 
a  while  neglected,  not  only  all  his  Companions  but  his  sleep  yielded  him  no  refreshment, 
his  Food  became  distastfi.il,  and  his  studies  very  disaffecting  and  Burdensom;  this  was  his 
situation  till  Consideration  began  to  take  place,  and  he  had  a  redress  to  reason  in  such  Re¬ 
flections  as  these  following. 

“Why  am  I  thus  perplex’d  about  a  matter  there  is  no  remidying?  What  woud  it  avail 
tho’  I  shoud  weep  myself  to  death?  ’Tis  true  my  Dr,  my  Lovely  Penella  is  snach’d  from 
me;  but  not  by  Death,  she  yet  lives  and  may  still  make  me  the  happyest  of  mortalls — but 
whilst  I  am  thus  destroying  my  Health  &  by  that  means  shortning  my  Life,  ’tis  certain  I 
am  taking  a  very  wrong  method  ever  to  be  happy  in  the  enjoyment  of  so  bright  a  prise; 
and  ’tis  as  infallably  true  that  while  I  neglect  my  studies  (that  shoud  prepare  me  to 
appear  in  the  world  worthy  of  so  Divine  a  beuty  and  so  noble  a  soul)  I  thereby  render 
very  unworthy  of  so  great  a  Blessing,  and  act  vastly  beneath  the  Dignity  of  my  nature. — 
I  therefore  resolve,  I  will  eat  and  drink,  and  sleep  with  my  usual  Cheerfulness,  and  follow 
my  studies  with,  uncommon  Resolution,  ’till  time  revolve  the  happy  period,  when  I  may 
again  be  bless’d  with  my  fair  ones  presence.” 

Clintander  was  not  forwarder  to  promise  than  he  was  to  perform,  i.  e.  as  to  his  studies, 
for  tho’  he  coud  not,  nor  did  he  desire  to  erase  her  out  of  his  mind  yet,  he  followed  his 
learning  with  most  indefatiguable  industry,  and  his  constant  precogitation  of  his  good 
Qualifications  rendering,  him  more  worthy  of  him  was  a  spurr  to  his  ambition;  and  not¬ 
withstanding  his  freequent  strugles  of  mind,  the  natural  vivacity  of  his  temper  conceal’d 
his  amour  from  his  friends,  and  besides,  no  one  woud  have  expected  to  have  found  a  Boy 
so  young  in  years,  so  old  and  experienc’d  in  such  a  soft  passion  of  Love. 

Things  passed  on  till  Clintander  was  in  his  14th  year  pretty  much  as  has  been  Related. 
About  this  time  Clintander  was  hired  by  a  certain  Gentleman  to  be  employ’d  in  a  nego¬ 
tiation  with  one  of  his  Correspondents  who  lived  in  the  same  Place  with  the  loadstone  of 
his  affections — this  was  a  very  pleasing  task  to  Clintander,  and  he  was  soon  equip’d  for 
his  intended  journey,  and  undertook  it  with  all  the  eagerness  of  a  Lover.  But  when  he 
came  to  Consider  a  little  upon  the  Road,  he  revolved  the  following  Reflections  in  his 
mind — 

“Tis  true  I  am  passionately  in  Love  with  the  Dr  Penella,  &  I  believe  tis  as  true  that  she 
has  lov’d  me,  but  we  were  so  young,  she  is  so  gay.  And  added  to  this,  we  have  been  so 
long  separated!  She  has  doubtless  forgot  her  early  Flame;  and  if  I  shoud  attempt  to 
renew  my  suit,  she  might  perhaps  laugh  me  to  scorn,  and  tell  me  that  her  former  passion 
was  the  effects  of  Childhood,  rather  than  Love;  and  besides  I  have  got  to  years  of  dis¬ 
cretion  enough  to  know  my  father  woud  not  overwell  like  my  passion  for  her,  for  tis 
certain  that  he  looks  Chiefly  at  money  in  the  Choice  of  Companions  for  his  Children,  and 
tho5  Penella’s  Fortune  in  no  ways  despicable,  yet  it  is  not  equal  to  my  Father’s  expecta¬ 
tion.” 

He  continued  such  Reflections  till  he  approach’d  the  place  where  his  Charmer  liv’d 
when  he  form’d  a  resolution  to  take  no  notice  of  their  former  passion,  .&  ’twas  now  he 
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lamented  he  had  undertaken  his  negotiation.  In  this  temper  he  arriv’d,  but  ah!  what 
Beuty  met  his  Eyes  at  the  first  salutation!  he  no  sooner  saw  his  Penella  than  he  relaps’d 
into  his  former  Dclemma,  her  Eyes  sparkled  with  Love,  and  her  bosom  swelled  with 
anxious  joy  to  see  her  long  absent  Dorastus !  .  .  .  Clintander  made  but  a  short  stay  here, 
and  while  he  tarried  his  Business  permitted  him  but  little  intercourse  with  his  Dr  Charmer 
■ — in  about  a  week  he  return’d  to  his  father’s  house  enjoying  more  Calmness  and  tran¬ 
quility  than  for  some  years  before. 

Soon  after  Clintanders  return  from  his  journey,  there  was  a  weding  made  for  his 
Brother,*  now  there  had  ever  from  Clintanders  Childhood  been  a  great  misunderstanding 
betwixt  him  &  this  Brother  of  his  (whom  we  shall  call  Dirontes)  he  being  ten  years  older 
than  Clintander  and  ever  acting  the  perfect  tyrant  over  him  and  Render’d  his  Life  almost 
an  insupportable  burden.  Dirontes  was  now  going  to  be  married  and  tho’  the  match  was 
very  Disagreable  to  his  Parents,  and  in  him  a  piece  of  Revenge  for  their  not  Consenting 
to  his  having  a  much  more  desirable  person  of  a  far  better  fortune,  yet  they  had  after  a 
great  deal  of  Bitterness  &  undutiful  Behavor  from  him,  allow’d  it  to  proceed.  Dirontes 
remember’d  his  Brother  Clintander  (to  whom  by  the  bye  he  had  not  spoke  with  the  least 
tenderness  or  fraternal  affability  for  some  years)  and  very  genteely  pass’d  him  by  without 
an  Imitation  to  his  wedding,  tho’  All  his  fathers  Family  even  to  the  servants  were  invited 
in  a  very  Complisant  manner,  this  no  ways  displeas’d  Clintander  for  it  exactly  agreed 
with  his  expectations.  The  next  morning  after  the  Marriage  Clintander  made  a  Solemn 
vow  that  he  would  no  longer  prove  a  Dupe  to  his  Brothers  Caprice,  and  the  same  day 
Ms  Brother  did  him  the  Honour  to  invite  him  to  ride  out  with  the  Wedding  Guests.  Clin¬ 
tander  thought  it  best  on  the  whole  not  to  return  malice  for  spight,  and  from  that  con¬ 
sideration  accepted  Dirontess  Invitation. 

This  “True  and  Entertaining  History”  continues  on  in  the  same  vein  and  then  ends 
abruptly  in  the  middle  of  a  sentence.  He  was  probably  too  busy  with  his  studies  and  play 
to  record  the  progress  of  his  love  affair,  and  we  hear  no  more  about  it. 

Richard  Crouch  entered  New  Jersey  College  in  September  of  1753,  and  three  years 
later  he  entered  Yale. 

In  February,  1 760,  he  copied  into  his  notebook  the  long  poem,  “A  Nocturnal  Medita¬ 
tion  on  Creation  and  Providence,”  which  he  had  composed  Jan.  12,  1760,  in  Rumbout, 
where  doubtless  he  had  been  spending  the  Christmas  holidays  with  his  brother  Chauncey. 
This  poem  was  delivered  “Monday  night,  on  the  18  of  June  or  thereabouts  in  Yale  College 
Hall,  presumably  as  a  graduation  oration.  Following  is  but  a  small  excerpt  from  the 
lengthy  “Meditation.” 

O’er  shadow’d  by  the  peaceful  Gloom  of  Night 
I  view  Deaths  image  round  my  cloisterd  Cell. 

(The  wavring  Taper  gives  me  Light  to  view) 

My  fellow  worms  fast  closd  in  gentle  arms 
Of  sweetest  sleep— with  sprightliness  alert 
My  soul  arises  in  her  mid-day  Bloom; 

Smiles  in  her  own  Existence,  and  returns 
A  Retrospective  View  on  Heavens  Care; 

From  thence  descends  to  penetrate  the  works  ■ 

That  God  has  formd,  to  serve  his  Creature  Man, 


♦This  was  Andrew  Graham,  who  married  June  4,  1753,  Martha  Curtis  of  Stratford. 
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More  so  to  glorify  himself  their  Author. 

Their  Authour,  how  unbounded,  how  unknown! 
How  stable !  How  possesd  with  all  thats  good ; 
With  all!- — that  ever  did,  or  ever  can  exist! 


First  view  yon  centure  Ball,  the  sparkling  sun 
To  which  we  roll,  from  whom  recieve  our  Light 
As  he  by  his  attractive  Pow’r  exhales 
The  watry  Element ;  so  we  by  him 
Extract  the  sweets  of  Life  and  draw  profuse 
The  scattered  Bounties  of  our  Great  supreme, 

That  spread  promiscuous  through  the  glorious  parts 
Of  this  stupendous  whole!  Bright  shining  orb! 

Of  Light  exaustless,  and  of  Day  the  King! 

’Tis  thou  commands  the  Day  and  night  by  turns 
To  Drop  a  Brightness  or  a  spreading  Gloom! 

Thy  Influence  &  thy  absence  bring  by  Turns 
Summers  enliv’ning  Rays  to  cheer  the  soul. 

And  Winters  Frost  to  chill  old  natures  Veins. 

After  contemplating  the  wonders  of  the  earth,  the  sun,  the  moon,  stars,  comets,  and 
finally  the  human  soul,  he  promises  heaven  for  the  righteous  with  these  closing  lines : 

And  these  at  last  shall  rise  to  join  the  Choir 
And  tune  Eternally  their  heavenly  Lyre 
While  all  the  rest  that  don’t  for  Heaven  prepare 

Shall  sink  to  Hell  &  perish  in  despair.  , 

With  his  graduation  poem  safely  written,  young  Richard  Crouch  dared  face  the 
dangers  of  inoculation  for  smallpox.  Inoculation  in  1760  was  almost  as  terrible  as  the 
disease  itself,  and  we  can  easily  believe  that  the  young  man  thought  the  end  of  his  life 
had  come.-  In  his  notebook  he  writes,  “I  was  Inoculated  for  the  Small  Pox  on  the  17  of 
April  1760”;  and  he  follows  the  entry  with  this  poem: 

Farewell  Vain  World :  A  Poem  occasioned  by 
my  being  Inoculated  for  the  Small  Pox 

Vain  World  adieu,  no  more  of  you 
Shall  tease  my  aking  Breast; 

'  .  I’m  on  my  way,  to  Endless  Day, 

To  be  forever  Blest. 

'  No  blasting  Storm  of  hideous  form 
Shall  check  my  endless  flight 
No  Female  schemes,  or  empty  Dreams, 

Or  Vapours  of  the  Night. 

Not  gaudy  Rhobes,  or  proffer’d  Globes, 

Shall  more  my  passions  move; 

This  world  is  vain,  with  all  its  Gain, 

And  empty  scenes  of  Love. 

Farewell  vain  World  from  hence  I’m  hurl’d 
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Your  Vanities  are  fled. 

I  quit  them  all  with  this  mean  Ball 
For  regions  of  the  dead.* 

Despite  his  fears — and  many  more  verses  of  “Farewell  to  the  World” — Richard  Crouch 
recovered  from  the  ordeal  of  inoculation  and  the  following  September  received  his  degree 
from  Yale  College,  f 

He  had  not  been  out  of  college  many  months  wThen  he  married  on  Feb.  16,  1761,  Molly 
Lee,  the  “dear  Charmer”  of  his  childhood.  A  deed,  dated  Feb.  19,  1761,  just  three  days 
after  his  marriage,  seems  to  indicate  that  they  intended  to  live  in  Woodbury;  but  a  call 
the  next  year  to  a  parish  in  Pelham,  Mass.,  evidently  changed  their  plans. 

Know  all  men  by  these  Presents  that  I  James  Kasson  of  Woodbury  in  the  County  of 
Litchfield  and  Colony  of  Connecticut  .  .  .  .for  and  in  Consideration  of  one  hundred  and 
sixty  five  pounds  lawfull  money  ....  received  of  RICHARD  CROUCH  GRAHAM  of 
sd  Woodbury  ....  have  sold  ....  unto  him  ....  my  late  Dwelling  House  in  the  first 
Society  in  sd  Woodbury  and  the  whole  of  the  Home  Lott  on  which  sd  House  standeth 
with  the  Bam  and  other  Buildings  thereon.  Sd  Lott  is  Bounded  South  on  Nathan  Curtiss 
his  Land,  East  by  David  Curtis’s  Land,  North  by  Lieut.  Samll  Knowles  Land  and  high¬ 
way  or  Common;  West  by  Garwood  Cunningham’s  Land  as  also  another  piece  of  Land 
on  the  West  side  of  the  Highway  or  Country  Road  opposite  to  sd  House  which  I  purchased 
of  Silas  Hicok  of  sd  Woodbury,  the  full  number  of  acres  as  is  specified  in  sd  Hicok’s  deed 
to  me  be  it  more  or  less  Bounded  South  by  Silas  Hicok  West  and  North  by  David  Curtiss 
and  East  on  the  Country  Road  Which  pieces  or  parcels  of  Land  as  they  are  discribed  by 
Deeds  to  me  ....  as  witness  my  hand  this  1 9th  day  of  February  and  in  the  first  year  of 
ye  Reign  of  King  George  the  third  1761 

In  presence  of  BENJAMIN  STILES  JAMES  KASSON 

ANDREW  GRAHAM 
Recorded  Feb.  19,  1761 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  14:19. 

Richard  Crouch  held  this  property  in  Woodbury  until  Aug.  15,  1770.  It  was  recorded 
Feb.  27,  1772— two  days  after  his  death. 

RICHARD  CROUCH  GRAHAM  of  Pelham  in  the  County  of  Hampshire,  in  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  Bay  in  New  England,  for  the  consideration  of  a  valuable  sum 
of  William  Hooker  of  Woodbury  ....  sell ....  a  certain  piece  of  land  lying  in  Woodbury 
opposite  to  sd  Hooker’s  Dwelling  house,  beginning  at  Capt.  Hicok’s  northwardly  corner 
at  the  street,  running  from  thence  north  upon  the  old  street  line  8  rods  from  thence 
running  westwardly  to  a  point  at  the  west  end  of  sd  Hicok’s  land,  bounded  east  on  the 
street,  south  on  Capt.  Hicok’s  land,  north  on  William  Hooker’s  land,  containing  about 

acre,  more  or  less. 

Witnesses  ANDREW  GRAHAM  .  RICHARD  CROUCH  GRAHAM 

GIDEON  W'ALKER 


*  Another  entry  in  the  notebook  is  an  article  entitled  “From  the  Cradle  to  the  Grave,  or  Man  inconsistent  with 
himself  in  Ever  Hoping  for  Happiness  when  it  cannot  be  Found.”—— “This,”  said  his  great^great-grandson,  Ezra 
Whiting  Graham,  “is  awful!” 

t TaU  Biographies  and  Annals ,  Dexter,  2:655. 
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In  1762,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  Richard  Crouch  was  licensed  to  preach  and  went 
' immediately  to  Pelham  to  take  up  his  first  ministerial  duties.  Pelham  was  a  thinly  settled 
hill  town,  lying  just  cast  of  Amherst  in  Hampshire  County,  Mass.  He  seems  to  have  led  a 
rather  stormy  life  there,  having  to  contend  with  constant  disharmony  among  his  parish- 
oners  and  with  much  dissension  over  the  matter  of  his  “sellery”  as  his  few  pounds  a 

year  was  called.  .  ’  ,  .  .  r 

*  Pelham  was  settled  in  1739  by  a  group  of  Scotch-Irish  who  came  to  this  country  aom 

Ireland  in  the  summer  of  1718.  They  settled  first  in  Worcester,  Mass.,  and  migiated  from 
lhere  to  the  new  settlement  of  Pelham.  The  first  meeting  of  the  Pelham  proprietors  was 
held  Feb.  26,  1739,  in  Worcester.  Lands  were  laid  out  for  the  proprietors  home  lots,  for 
the  training  field,  for  highways,  meeting-house,  and  burying  ground.  For  five  years  they 
had  only  itinerant  preachers  or  “supplyers  to  the  pulpit.  In  1743  the  ®-ev-  Robert 
Abercrombie  was  called  to  be  their  first  settled  minister.  He  was  not  immediately  ordained 
as  the  choice  was  opposed  by  twenty-two  of  the  townsmen.  Nevertheless,  the  next  spring 
Mr.  Abercrombie  was  called  again  and  was  ordained  in  Pelham  on  Aug.  30,  1744.  Seven 
ministers  from  other  towns  were  present  at  the  ordination,  and  among  them  was  the 
'  Rev.  John1  Graham  of  Southbury. 

Apparently  all  went  smoothly  for  the  first  two  years,  after  which  difficulties  arose  over 
the 'payment  of  the  minister’s  salary.  Also,  Mr.  Abercrombie  and  his  congregation  were 
not  in  accord  on  some  religious  matters,  particularly  on  infant  baptism,  one  of  the  most 
vital  considerations  of  the  church.  After  much  dissension  the  Rev.  Abercrombie  was 
dismissed,  and  again  there  was  no  settled  minister.  The  Presbytery  appointed  preachers 
to  act  as  supplies  for  the  church.  This  went  on  for  a  number  of  years  until  1762,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Pelham  were  summoned  to  appear  at  the  Court  of  General  Sessions  to 
answer  the  charge  that  they  had  “voluntarily  omitted  and  Neglected  to  provide  them¬ 
selves  with  an  able  and  learned  and  orthodox  Minister  of  good  conversation  to  dispense 
the  Word  of  God  to  them.”  Richard  Crouch  had  been  supplying  the  pulpit,  and  soon 
after  this  summons  the  town  invited  him  to  settle  among  them.  They  may  have  been 
influenced  by  the  fact  that  his  father  had  come 'over  with  them  from  Ireland  m  1718. 
However  that  may  be,  their  choice  was  limited  as  there  were  at  that  time  few  Presbyterian 
ministers  in  America  and  these  Scotchmen  did  not  want  a  Gongregationalist. 

'  One  hundred  pounds  lawful  money  was  offered  if  he  should  accept  the  call,  and  sixty 
pounds  a  year  for  salary.  Although  again  there  was  objection  on  the  part  of  some  of  the 
townsmen,  the  ordination  of  Richard  Crouch  Graham  took  place  promptly.  At  a  town 
meeting  on  May  3,  1763,  twenty  pounds  additional  was  voted  to^the  Rev.  Graham’s 
salary  “and  to  pay  four  pounds  at  the  end  of  every  three  years  until  said  addition  be  paid.” 
In  December  of  that  year  it  was  also  decided  that  his  salary  should  start  at  the  time  of  his 
ordination.  By  March,  1765,  a  new  house  had  been  erected  for  the  minister,  and  “a  two 
Rode  Road  established  from  ve  two  Rode  Road  South  of  Mr.  Graham’s  new  House  by 
said  House  to  the  county  Road.”  The  matter  of  the  addition  of  the  twenty  pounds  to  the 
minister’s  salary  came  up  for  further  consideration  at  the  meeting  held  July  12,  1^0. 
It  was  reconfirmed  by  vote  that  the  bargain  was  as  follows:  “That  there  was  to  be  a 
Standing  Addition  to  Mr.  Graham’s  Sallery  of  four  pounds  at  the  end  of  every  three  years 
until  it  Amounts  to  from  Sixty  Pound  to  Eighty  and  there  to  stand  while  he  remains 
our  minister.” 

Life  must  have  been  hard  in  that  frontier  Massachusetts  town,  and  Richard  Crouch 
undoubtedly  had  difficulty  in  providing  for  his  family  of  four  small  children  on  his 
meager  salary.  This  hardship,  the  dissension  and  lack  of  harmony  in  his  congregation 
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evidently  wore  on  him.  In  Ancient  Woodbury  Cothren  says  that  “he  became  involved  in 
debt  and,  being  sued  and  his  goods  attached,  his  mind  gave  way  and  he  died  in  office  on 
25,  1 77 1-2  at  the  age  of  thirty-two.”  Though  the  records  are  silent  as  to  the  manner 
of  his  death,  it  is  probable  that  he  died  by  his  own  hand.  The  story  is  like  many  that  we 
find  in  the  annals  of  the  Chauncey  family— of  young  men  who  had  completed  their 
university  work  and  started  out  in  life  with  every  prospect  of  a  brilliant  career  in  the 
ministry  or  medical  profession,  only  to  be  overcome  in  early  manhood  by  sudden  complete 
mental  collapse  resulting  either  in  profound  melancholia  or  in  violent  insanity.  Richard 
Crouch  was  buried  in  the  old  burying  ground  in  Pelham  which  adjoins  the  church  and 
his  grave  is  marked  by  a  large  stone. 

■  The  record  of  a  town  meeting  on  Apr.  16,  1772,  two  months  after  his  death,  has  the 
following  singular  entry:  “Voted  that  Widow  Graham  Supply  the  Pulpit  four  Sabbath 
Days.”  As  there  were  no  women  preachers  in  those  days,  we  cannot  believe  that  Mrs. 
Graham  was  to  supply  the  pulpit  by  preaching  herself  but  rather  that  from  her  own 
scanty  means  she  was  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  supply  for  four  Sabbaths.  These  Scotch 
Presbyterians  were  keen  bargainers !  The  following  September  a  meeting  was  held  in 
which  it  was  “voted  that  the  Selectmen  is  empowered  to  give  Thomas  Johnson  an  order 

on  the  Treasurer  for  the  charge  of  the  Funeral  when  Mr.  Graham  was  buried  which  is 
£1  1 8s  and  3d. ”* 

When  Richard  Crouch  died,  his  widow  Molly  was  left  with  four  young  children— 
WiHiam  Lee,  aged  nine;  Mary  Rebecca,  called  Molly  Becka,  aged  seven;  Abigail  Mar¬ 
garet,  called  Nably  Peggy,  aged  five;  and  David,  only  a  year  and  a  half.  With  the  precari¬ 
ous  state  of  the  family  fortunes,  one  cannot  help  but  wonder  how  the  young  widow 
managed  to  take  care  of  her  children  until  she  married  again  in  1775.  In  Richard  Crouch’s 
notebook,  which  contained  the  story  of  her  youthful  romance,  Molly  Graham  made  the 
last  entry:  Mr.  Graham  died  Feb.  25,  1771.  My  son  William  died  July  20,  1781.  I  was 
married  to  Mr.  David  King  of  Palmer,  July  29,  1775.”  David  King  and  Molly  lived  in 

Palmer,  Mass.,  and  had  three  children— Sarah,  Lucinda,  and  William  Lee  Graham 
Kmg.f 

This  last  child  was  named  for  the  eldest  son  of  Richard  Crouch  and  Molly,  William  Lee 
Graham,  who  had  died  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  two  years  before  the  birth  of  his  namesake. 
Molly  Becka,  daughter  of  Richard  Crouch  and  Molly,  married  Jesse  King,  her  step- 
father  s  nephew.  Nably  Peggy  Graham  may  have  died  young  as  no  record  of  her  has  been 
found.  Only  David .  Graham  carried  on  the  Graham  name  in  this  branch  of  the  family. 

Children  of  RICHARD  CROUCH*  GRAHAM  and  MOLLY  LEE 

50.  (1)  William  Lees  Graham,  born  Mar.  7,  1762;  died  July  20,  1781. 

51.  (2)  Mary  Rebeccas  Graham,  bora  Feb.  17,  1764;  died  Feb.  19,  1828. 

(3)  Abigail  Margarets  Graham,  bom  June  23,  1766;  probably  died  young. 

52.  (4)  Davids  Graham,  bora  Aug.  8,  1769;  died  Oct.  6,  1832. 


♦Information  about  Pelham  from  The  History  of  Pelham,  Massachusetts,  C.  O.  Parmenter  (Amherst,  Mass.,  1898). 

1 708  f '  W'  1 1 7  76  V  n  P^Tr’  Mass-  Lucinda  was  bom  Dec.  16,  1 779,  in  Palmer  and  died  in  June, 

79  (gravestone  record) .  William  Lee  Graham  was  bom  Dec.  31,  1783,  and  died  Nov,  14,  1786  (gravestone  record). 


10.  IO.  ABIGAIL2  GRAHAM  (Johni),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Johni  Graham  and  Abigail 
Chaunccy,  was  born  Aug.  23,  1741,* *  in  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died  Dec. 
14, 1 795>t  aged  54.  She  married  Aug.  23,  1772,  Capt.  John  Hinman  of  Woodbury,  second 
son  of  Eleazer -Hinman  J  and  Hannah  Scovill.  He  was  born  in  August,  1732,  in  Woodbury 
and  died  Oct.  17,  1801,  in  Bethlehem,  Conn.  They  had  no  children.  After  the  death  of 
Abigail,  John  Hinman  married  (2)  Jan.  13,  1797,  Mary  (Way)  Wentworth,  widow  of 
Stephen  Wentworth.  She  was  born  Feb.  5,  1763.  They  removed  to  Bethlehem,  Conn., 
where  three  children  were  born  to  them. 


♦V.  R.,  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren. 
f  Genealogy  of  the  Puritans,  Hinman,  p.  827. 

+ Sergeant  Edward  Hinman  of  Stratford  and  Woodbury,  Conn.,  who  died  Nov.  26,  1681,  married  Hannah  Stiles, 
daughter  of  Francis  and  Sarah  Stiles.  Capt.  Titus  Hinman,  son  of  Edward,  was  born  in  January,  1656,  and  died 
Apr.  5,  1736,  aged  80,  in  Woodbury,  Conn.  He  married  (2)  June  14,  I7°3’  ^arY  Hawkins,  who  was  born  June  ti, 

*1677,  in  Derby,  Conn.,  and  died  in  June,  1756,  in  Southbury.  Eleazer  Hinman,  son  of  Titus,  was  born  Apr.  17, 
1705',  in  Woodbury.  He  married  Aug.  23,  1772,  Hannah  Scovill,  daughter  of  John  Scovill  of  Waterbary,  Conn. 
She  was  bom  Mar.  19,  1707.  Families  of  Old  Fairfield ,  D.  L.  Jacobus  (New  Haven,  Conn.,  1930),  \  ol.  1,  pp.  284-85. 


THIRD  GENERATION  A 


11.  (i)  John  Augustus3  (John,  Jr.,2  John1) 

12.  (2)  Jonathan  Sheldon 

13.  (3)  Mary 

14.  (4)  LovE 

15.  (5)  Sarah 

16.  (6)  Ruth 

17.  (7)  Robert 

1 8.  (8)  Narcissus 

19.  (9)  Daniel 

20.  (10)  Ebenezer 

21.  (11)  Isaac  King 

22.  (12)  Charles  I. 

23.  (13)  Elizabeth 

24.  .  (14)  Clarissa 

25.  (15)  Harriet  • 

26.  (16)  Jerusha 

27.  (17)  Sylvester 

28.  (1)  Jonathan  Griffin3  (Robert2,  John1) 

29.  (7)  Love 

30.  (8)  Robert,  Jr. 

31.  (9)  Joseph  Bull 


THIRD  GENERATION  A 


11.  (i)  JOHN  AUGUSTUS3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John  1),  son  of  the  Rev.  John2 
Graham,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  bom  Mar.  6,  1749,*  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and 
died  May  18,  1796,!  aged  47,  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  He  married  in  1785  J  crush  a  Peck, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  PeckJ  and  Jerusha  Curtis  of  Greenwich,  Conn.  She  was  bom  May 
14,  1770, §  and  died  Sept.  8,  1815*1  in  Greenwich.  She  married  (2)  Mar.  18,  1798, + 
in  Westchester  (the  Bronx),  N.Y.,  Ebenezer3  Graham,  the  brother  of  her  first  husband, 
John  Augustus3  Graham.  They  were  divorced  in  January,  1803.  She  married  (3)  Feb. 
26,  1804J,  in  Greenwich,  Nathaniel  Ferris,  son  of  Ashua  Ferris.  He  was  bom  Jan.  20, 
1774.  John  Augustus3  Graham  and  Jerusha  Graham-Ferris  are  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  in  Greenwich,  Conn. 

John  Augustus  was  graduated  from  Yale  College  in  1768.  He  then  studied  medicine 
and  surgery  in  the  medical  school  of  Kings  College  (Columbia)  in  New  York  City.  The 
school  was  opened  in  1767,  and  he  entered  the  first  class.  He  was  graduated  in  1772  with 
a  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Medicine,  and  after  his  graduation  he  remained  in  New  York  for  a 
time.  From  there  in  the  spring  of  1772,  when  he  was  twenty-three,  he  dispatched  the 
following  letter  to  his  sisters  in  Suffield: 

New  York,  March  27,  1772 

'Miss  Polly, "Love,  Sarah  and  Ruth  Graham- 

Contentment,  one  of  the  greatest  happinesses  alloted  to  mortals  comes  not  unsought  for, 
I  mean,  upon  a  rational  plan  or  foundation,  envy  disturbs  its  peaceful  atode  and  malice 
destroys  it,  but  if  you  see  many  people  that  are  richer,  nobler  or  more  exalted  than 


*V.R.  of  Suffield,  compiled  by  H.  S.  Loomis.  Old  family  paper  gives  Mar.  6,  old  style  and  Mar.  17,1 749,  new  style, 
f  Records  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Greenwich,  Conn. 

JNathaniel  Peck,  born  June  2,  1725,  and  died  in  1775  in  Greenwich,  married  Jerusha  Curtis,  Oct.  9,  1746.  The 
Peck  Genealogy,  Darius  Peck  (Hudson,  N.Y.:  Bryan  and  Goeltz,  1877),  p.  21. 

%The  Peck  Genealogy,  p.  40. 

+  Weekly  Museum  (New  York  City),  Mar.  24,  1798. 
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ourselves,  vve  find  more  that  are  much  beneath  us  in  all  these  respects.  Where  then  is 
reason  for  envy?  You  four  young  ladies,  uniting  your  interests  may  form  such  a  bond  as 
may  not  easily  be  broken,  by  how  much  the  more  friendly  so  your  happiness  and  content¬ 
ment  will  increase,  your  griefs  and  miseries  will  be  lessened.  “In  friendship  our  joys  arc 
doubled,  our  griefs  are  divided.”  Think  not  these  either  trite  observations  or  the  crude 
undigested  conjectures  of  an  inexperienced  brother,  no,  my  sisters,  they  are  rather  the 
faithful  remarks  of  a  warm  and  constant  friend  who  also  with  you  desires  that  it  may  be 
our  happiness,  to  be  elegant  without  arrogance,  to  have  an  economy  without  avarice,  or 
liberality  without  profusion,  to  be  beloved  and  admired  by  those  who  have  any  connection 
with  us  and  to  make  those  happy  who  are  our  intimate  acquaintance. 

If  this  letter  does  not  engage  a  return  by  the  pleasure  of  any  answer,  the  design  will  be 
but  half  accomplished  for  which  it  was  wrote,  my  dear  Sisters. 

Your  loving  brother  and  assur’d  friend, 

JNO.  A.  GRAHAM 

We  have  another  example  of  his  literary  style  in  a  letter  written  to  Ms  parents  on 
New  Year’s  Eve,  1774. 

New  York,  Dec.  31,  1774 

Bond  and  Dear  Parents— 

Your  kind  and  expressive  favor  by  Mr.  Bull  is  to  me  like  a  refreshing  cordial  to  the 
weary,  the  tired  traveller,  or  like  cold  water  to  the  panting  hart  in  the  torrid  summer’s 
heat.  Such  sentiments  revive  in  my  mind  what  in  my  tender  years  I  used  to  enjoy —Juvabit 
olim  meminisse  •  —Such  admonitions,  such  instructions  make  me  also  feel  what  I  have  and 
continually  use  so  that  you  must  forgive  me  if  I  express  myself  as  the  wearied  Trojans 
when  they  discovered  the  haven  of  their  rest,  the  Italian  shores.  “Italiam,  Itallam,  iterum, 
iterumque  vocabant.  |  The  Path  of  Wisdom  is  the  path  of  peace,  consequently  of  happi¬ 
ness.  The  moralists  represent  Virtue,  which  alone  is  the  basis  of  true  happiness,  as  inde¬ 
pendent  of  religion.  Natural  Philosophy,  I  confess,  may  certainly  teach  a  man.  to  perform 
his  part  in  society  with  decency,  but  surely  religion  is  the  only  foundation  upon  which 
Virtue  can  stand  secure  and  as  that  Virtue  is  the  most  sublime  which  is  built  upon  true 
religion,  not  found  out  by  erring  reason  but  conveyed  by  divine,  by  holy  inspiration,  the 
true  Christian,  then,  indeed,  is  not  only  the  most  virtuous  but  the  most  happy  person.  I 
wish  my  parents  a  happy  new  year  and  that  you  may  enjoy  many  more  and  with  more 
happiness  conveyed  by  kind  and  indulgent  heaven.  I  wish  the  same  to  my  absent  brothers 
and  sisters,  from 

Your  loving  and  absent  son 

JNO.  AUGUSTUS  GRAHAM 


*“It  will  be  pleasant  to  recall  these  things  in  time  to  come” — quotation  from  Virgil. 

f  It  is  Italy,  Italy,  they  called  again  and  again.”  This  quotation,  also  from  Virgil ,  was  said  by  the  many  Trojans 
woOj  after  the  Greeks  destroyed  Troy,  emigrated  to  Italy  and  were  doubtless  happy  and  weary  upon  their  arrival, 
in  their  new  home.  '  r 
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Map  of  New  York,  1 789 


It  was  the  custom  then  for  every  young  doctor  to  work  for  a  few  years  with  an  established 
physician  who  could  give  him  the  benefits  of  his  experience— a  sort  of  internship  of  which 
*  „  thc  graduates  of  the  medical  schools  were  glad  to  avail  themselves.  John  Augustus 

was  fortunate  in  that  his  father’s  brother,  Dr.  Robert* *  Graham,  was  a  well-known  and 
successful  physician  in  White  Plains,  Westchester  County,  N.Y.  There  the  young  man 
S(-ttled  and  practiced  medicine.  White  Plains  was  a  battle-ground  during  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  War,  and  the  residents  suffered  great  hardships.  John  Augustus  was  an  acti\e 
patriot,  and  his  name  often  appears  during  the  early  years  of  the  Revolution  in  thc  records 

of  thc  Committee  of  Safety.*  .  _ 

Ky  1 778  John  Augustus  had  moved  to  Hartford,  Conn.,  where  he  remained  for  some 
years.  There  he  “made  oath  Dec.  31,  1783,  to  a  long  account  of  medicines,  visits  and 
attendance  on  the  late  John  Bigelow  and  his  family  for  which  he  never  had  received 
payment  or  any  part  thereof.  The  visits  and  so  forth  commenced  in  1778  and  the  account 
is  another  illustration  of  long  and  much  delayed  settlement.”!  Another  evidence  of  his 
being  in  Hartford  is  the  following  bill; 

1780  Capt.  Samuel  Wordsworth,  Dr. 
to  Jno.  A.  Graham 


June  10th  to  4  visits  @  2/ 

0:8:0 

4 

0:6:0 

Mist.  Febrifugi 

0:8:0 

Rec’d  the  Contents  in  full  of  the 
Within  Account 

£1  :s:o 

Hartford,  8th  April  1782 

JNO.  A.  GRAHAM| 

At  some  time  Dr.  Graham  took  up  land  in  Vermont;  for  there  is  a  deed  recorded  in 
Rutland,  Vt.5  dated  Aug.  7,  1783,  from  John  A.  Graham  of  Suffield  to  Silvanus  Griswold 
of  Windsor,  Vt.,  for  land  in  the  township  of  Montgomery,  Vt.,  “of  which  I  am  one  of 
the  original  grantees. ”§ 

The  Peck  Genealogy  states  that  Dr.  John  Augustus  Graham  married  Jerusha  Peck, 
daughter  of  Nathaniel  Peck  and  Jerusha  Curtis  of  Greenwich,  in  1787.  There  is  no  mention 
of  the  marriage  either  in  the  town  records  or  the  Congregational  Church  records;  but  the 
date  given,  in  the  Peck  Genealogy  is  evidently  incorrect.  For  in  1785  Dr.  Graham  was  living 
in  New  York  and  witnessed  a  codicil  to  the  will  of  a  patient,  Richard  Rodgers  of  the  Is  an  ^ 
of  St.  Croix,  dated  June  18,  1785— “Witnesses,  John  Augustus  Graham  of  New  York  City, 
physician,  and  Christopher  Codwise.”  On  the  same  day  the  will  of  Christopher  John 
Cod  wise  was  witnessed  by  “John  Augustus  Graham  and  his  wife  Jerusha  Graham.  T 
Although  Jerusha  was  only  fifteen  years  old  at  the  time,  this  evidence  can  hardly  be 
questioned. 


*History  of  Westchester  County ,  Scharf,  p.  723. 

f  Early  Medical  Men  in  Connecticut,  G.  W.  Russell,  p.  83.  _ 

tin  appendix  of  book  published  by  Hartford  Medical  Society  in  1890  consisting  of  papers  read  before  the  society 
between  January,  1848,  and  March,  1888. 

§Rutland,  Vt.,  Deeds,  Vol.  653,  p.  357. 

*  Abstracts  of  New  York  Wills ,  a  publication  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  p.  149. 
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Pussibly  Dr.  Graham  meant  to  live  in  Greenwich;  for  we  find  a  deed,  dated  Jan.  8,  1787, 
which  shows  that  Jeremiah  Mead,  Jr.,  of  Greenwich  for  £100  sold  to  John  Augustus 
Graham  “formerly  of  the  City  of  New  York  now  of  said  Greenwich”  land  with  a  house  at 
Coss  Cobb  formerly  occupied  by  William  Hallock  of  said  Greenwich,  deceased.*  The 
witnesses  were  Rachel  Mead  and  Jcrusha  Peck,  the  mother  of  Jerusha  (Peck)  Graham. 
But  a  year  later,  on  Feb.  ri,  1788,  “John  Augustus  Graham  of  Greenwich”  for  £50  New 
York  money  quit-claimed  to  William  Knapp  all  right  in  the  house  and  lot  formerly 
occupied  by  William  Hallock. f 

Dr.  Graham  and  his  wife  returned  to  New  York  City.  The  first  city  directory  in  which 
they  are  listed  is  that  of  1790,  at  which  time  they  were  living  at  61  Cherry  Street — a  block 
from  the  water  front  on  the  East  River.  In  1792  and  1793  the  directories  list  them  at  61 
Cherry  Street,  and  in  1794  at  54  Cherry  Street.  It  is  possible  that  these  addresses  were  of 
the  same  house  as  numbers  were  often  changed  at  that  period. 

During  this  time  four  children  were  bom  to  them;  Maria,  bom  July  13,  1789,  who  died 
Aug.  13,  17894:  John,  born  June  30,  1790,  who  died  Sept.  1,  1792^;  and  two  daughters, 
Mary  Elizabeth,  born  Sept.  8,  1792,  and  Cornelia  Jerusha,  bom  Sept.  6,  1794,  who  both 
lived  to  old  age. 

Dr.  Graham’s  youngest  brother,  Ebenezer,3  lived  with  them  for  a  time  in  New  York 
while  he  was  studying  medicine.  Before  1 790  he  left  the  city  abruptly  and  went  to  North 
Carolina,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  Dr.  Graham  because  he  had  hoped  to  have  him 
as  an  assistant  in  his  work.  Future  developments  lead  one  to  suspect  that  there  may  have 
been  a  romance  between  Ebenezer  and  his  brother’s  attractive  young  wife  Jerusha. 

In  1796  Dr.  Graham  was  ill.  He  gave  up  his  practice  and  went  to  Greenwich,  where  he 
bought  a  large,  comfortable  house  and  settled  his  family  with  the  hopes  of  spending  his 
last  years  in  the  country.  The  property  was  a  family  estate ;§  and  the  house  was  a  charming 
old  mansion  with  thick  walls,  fine  woodwork  and  fireplaces.  It  remained  in  the  family  for 
fifty  years,  but  John  Augustus  lived  only  a  few  months  to  enjoy  it.  His  brother  Ebenezer 
writing  from  London  says;  “My  eldest  Brother,  a  physician  in  New  York,  having  acquired 
a  competency,  purchased  and  retired  to  a  country  seat,  but  he  survived  only  to  hear  of 
the  death  of  my  father  [Apr.  19,  1796].  Suffering,  himself,  the  most  exquisite  pain,  he 
deplored  the  duration  of  life  and  misery  and  complained  of  the  slow  approach  of  the  final 
period  of  human  woe.  He  expected  and  prepared  for  my  settling  in  New  York,  but  without 
my  request  or  even  knowledge  till  since  his  death.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  two  little  daughters.” 

John  Augustus3  died  May  18,  1796,  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Greenwich. 
Years  later,  in  1850,  a  large  tract  of  land  was  bought  next  to  his  house  for  a  churchyard 
for  the  Second  Congregational  Church.  His  daughter  Cornelia  Jerusha4  purchased  a 
family  lot  and  moved  her  parents  and  sister  Mary  Elizabeth,  her  half-brother  and  half 


♦Greenwich,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  Vol.  12,  p.  242. 

t Ibid,  Vol.  13,  p.  333.  _ 

^Records  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City. 

§There  were  three  deeds  in  regard  to  the  sale.  The  first  was  dated  Mar.  2,  1796,  recording  that  Sarah  Joyce  and 
Ebenezer  Davenport  and  Jerusha  Davenport,  his  wife,  all  of  Greenwich,  granted  to  John  Augustus  Graham  of  the 
city  and  State  of  New  York  for  £500  New  York  money  a  certain  mansion  house  and  iot  of  land  in  Greenwich,  West 
Society,  bordered  ‘‘Southerly  by  the  Post  Road,  Westerly  by  John  Hobby’s  land,  Northerly  by  Justus  Sackett’s  land, 
and  Easterly  by  Samuel  Seymour’s  land,  and  the  same  contains  two  acres.”  (Vol.  13.  p.  644.) 

The  second  deed  was  dated  Mar.  3,  1796,  by  which  Sarah  Joyce  as  attorney'  for  John  Anderson  and  Sarah  Ander¬ 
son  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  \ork  to  John  Augustus  Graham  of  the  city  and  state  of  New  York,  physician,  for 
£125  New  \ork  money  the  one  equal  fourth  part  of  a  certain  mansion  house,  etc.  (Vol.  13,  p.  645). 

The  third  deed,  dated  Mar.  24,  1796,  was  made  by  John  and  Sarah  Anderson  personally,  a  duplicate  of  the  second 
deed. 


Dr.  John  Augustus  Graham’s.  House  in  Greenwich,  Connecticut 


lister  and  her  cousin,  Mary  Sheldon  Graham,  to  the  new  resting  place.  She  herself  was 
X)  laid  there  in  1889,  but  there  was  no  one  left  to  mark  her  grave  with  a  stone. 

Dr."  Graham  did  not  leave  a  will.  Letters  of  administration  were  granted  Aug.  20,  1796, 

to  his  wife  Jcrusha.  No  other  papers  can  be  found. 

Jcrusha  and  her  daughters  continued  to  live  in  the  new  home  w'hich  John  Augustus  had 
eiven  them;  and  Jcrusha  proceeded  at  once  to  put  her  affairs,  both  spiritual  and  temporal, 
in  order.  On  July  3,  1796,  she  became  a  member  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church. 
Hit  name  is  included  in  a  catalog  of  members  received  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev. 
Isaac  Lewis  (1786-1818).  On  July  17,  1796,  her  two  young  daughters  were  baptized. 

There  is  no  picture  of  the  first  meeting-house  in  Greenwich.  At  the  end  of  the  century 
ihc  Second  Church,  which  was  built  in  1732,  was  in  very  bad  repair;  and  a  new  church 
building  was  absolutely  necessary.  A  subscription  was  started  the  23rd  of  November, 
j  7<,7?  to  raise  money  “to  be  applied  to  the  only  purpose  of  and  for  building  a  meeting 
house  or  church  for  public  worship  in  the  West  Society  in  Greenwich,  which  house  is  to  be 
made  of  wood  and  in  length  fifty-two  feet  and  in  width  forty-eight  feet  and  in  height 
twenty-one  feet  with  a  steeple  of  suitable  length.”  Among  the  names  of  the  subscribers 
were  those  of  fifteen  members  of  the  Peck  family,  including  Jerusha  (Peck)  Graham,  who 
subscribed  $100.  “Into  the  new  church  Dr.  Isaac  Lewis  led  his  flock  in  January,  1799,  for 
the  old  house  was  past  service.  The  fourth  [the  present]  church  was  built  in  1856.” 

In  the  spring  of  1798  Ebenezer®  Graham  returned  from  Edinburgh,  where  he  had  been 
studying  medicine  since  the  fall  of  1795-  Kfr  waited  to  get  his  medical  degiee  from  the 
University  of  Edinburgh  and  then  had  hastened  home.  He  and  Jerusha  must  have 
arranged  their  plans  by  letter,  for  they  were  married  without  loss  of  time  on  Mar.  18,  1 798, 
in  Westchester,  N.Y.  They  returned  to  New  York  City,  taking  with  them  her  two  little 
daughters.  Their  only  child,  John  Augustus*1  Graham,  was  bom  in  New  York  and  baptized 
in  Greenwich,  Conn.,  June  9,  1 799*  In  January,  1803,  Jerusha  obtained  a  divorce,  claim¬ 
ing  desertion;  and  Ebenezer  returned  to  London.* 

Jerusha  married  (3)  Feb.  26,  1804.,  Nathaniel  Ferris  of  Greenwich,  son  of  Ashua  Ferns. 
They  had  five  children:  Angeline  Adelia,  born  Feb.  10,  1 8055  baptized  Apr.  73  1 805, 
and  died  Sept.  25,  1845;  Nathaniel  Peck,  born  Mar.  3,  1807,  and  died. Oct.  13,  1888; 
Theodore  Nelson,  bom  Apr.  1,  1809,  and  baptized  June  4,  1809;  Edwin  Washington, 
bom  July  5,  1811,  and  baptized  Nov.  24,  1811;  William  Edgar,]  bom  Mar.  12,  1814. 

Jerusha  (Peck)  Graham-Ferris  died  Sept.  8,  18154  She  is  buried  beside  her  first 
husband.  Dr.  John  Augustus  Graham.  The  children  of  her  three  marriages  remained  in. 
the  family  home,  and  her  daughter  Cornelia  Jerusha4  was  a  mother  to  them  all. 

Children  of  JOHN  AUGUSTUS®  GRAHAM  and  JERUSHA  PECK 

A.  Maria4  Graham,  bom  July  13,  1789:  died  Aug.  13,  1789. 

B.  John  Augustus4  Graham,  born  June  30,  1790:  died  Sept.  1,  1792. 

53.  C.  Mary  Elizabeth4  Graham,  bom  Sept.  8,  1792:  died  Jan.  15,  1847. 

54.  D.  Cornelia  Jerusha4  Graham,  bom  Sept.  6,  1794;  died  Feb.  23,  1889. 


*For  further  details,  see  Ebenezer3  Graham,  pp.  123,  and  161-170. 

t William  Edgar  Ferris  had  one  son,  Edgar  R.  Ferris,  bom  in  1853  and  died  in  1920.  He  married  and  lived  in 
Greenwich. 

x  Records  of  the  Second  Congregational  Church  of  Greenwich.  Her  tombstone  says  “died  Sept.  1 1,  1815,”  which 
was  undoubtedly  the  date  of  burial. 
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12.  (2)  JONATHAN  SHELDON3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr.,3  John’),  second  son  of  the 
Rev.  John3  Graham,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  Aug.  30,  1750,* *  in  West  Suflicld, 
Conn.,  and  died  Sept,  n,  181  i.f  He  married  Mar.  8,  1769, X  in  Suflicld,  Jane  Scott, 
daughter  of  Benjamin  Scott§  and  Jane  Gardner.  She  was  born  in  1751  in  Suflicld  and 
died  probably  before  1800  in  Kinderhook,  N.Y. 

Jonathan  Sheldon  was  named  for  his  maternal  grandfather,  but  early  in  life  he  chose  to 
be  called  Sheldon.  He  was  only  eighteen  and  a  half  when  he  married  Jane  Scott,  so  it  is  no 
wonder  that  they  lived  with  Benjamin  Scott  for  a  few  years  and  that  we  do  not  find  Sheldon 
buying  his  first  land  until  nearly  four  years  later— -twenty-one  acres  in  West  Suffield  from 
John  Harmon,  Jr.,  in  December  of  1772. 

In  1774  the  air  was  full  of  rumors  of  the  fast  approaching  war  with  England,  and  all  the 
young  men  in  Suffield  were  drilling  and  preparing  for  the  conflict  which  they  knew  could 
not  be  avoided.  In  1775  Sheldon  was  an  ensign  in  the  7th  Company  of  the  Alarm  List, 

1  st  Connecticut  Regiment.  In  December,  1775,  he  was  made  regimental  quartermaster  of 
Wolcott’s  Connecticut  State  Regiment  and  served  until  February,  1776.+  (The  terms  of 
enlistment  were  often  very  short.)  All  supplies  for  the  army  were  carried  from  New 
England  to  New  York  State  over  the  Boston  and  Albany  Post  Road,  the  only  road  which 
crossed  the  mountains  at  that  time.  It  ran  from  Springfield,  Mass.,  through  Bianford, 
Sheffield,  Nobletown,  Kinderhook,  to  Albany,  N.Y.  Doubtless  during  the  time  Sheldon 
carried  freight  to  the  camps,  his  interest  was  awakened  in  the  Berkshires  and  the  Catskills, 
in  which  places  he  later  established  himself. 

For  twelve  years  after  his  marriage,  until  1781,  Sheldon  remained  in  West  Suffield. 
Eight  children  were  bom  there,  two  of  whom  died  in  early  infancy.  In  1778  he  had  bought 
from  his  father  more  land  in  West  Suffield ;  but  he  sold  it  all  three  years  later  and  purchased 
two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  Lanesboro,  Mass.,  in  the  Berkshires,  where  the  family 
lived  for  a  few  years. 

Fie  then  moved  to  Kinderhook,  N.Y.  In  February,  1785,  Sheldon  Graham,  “of  Kinder¬ 
hook”  sold  the  two  hundred  and  thirty  acres  in  Lanesboro  to  Phineas  Sheldon  of  Suffield.** 
In  July,  1786,  “Sheldon  Graham  of  a  place  called  Kinderhook  Landing  in  the  County  of 
Albany,  N.Y.,  and  John  Strong  of  Pittsfield”  received  judgment  and  were  granted  a  levy 
against  Aaron  Stiles  of  Pittsfield,  Mass.**  On  Oct.  4,  1788,  Daniel  Hubbard  of  Pittsfield 
got  a  judgment  against  John  Strong  and  Jonathan  Sheldon  Graham  “both  late  of  Pitts¬ 
field,”  and  some  of  their  land  was  levied  on  to  satisfy  the  claim.** 

The  census  of  1790  shows  Sheldon  in  Kinderhook,  N.Y.,  with  his  family,  consisting  of 
his  wife,  one  son  over  16,  four  sons  under  16,  and  three  daughters. 

He 'soon  joined  the  great  movement  of  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts  people  to  western 
New  York  and  settled  in  Freehold,  Greene  County,  N.Y.  The  country  was  entirely 
unsettled;  and  the  Catskill  mountains,  which  cover  a  large  part  of  Greene  County,  were 

♦V.R.,  of  Suffield,  Conn.  Old  family  paper  gives  Aug.  30,  old  style,  and  Sept.  1 1,  1750,  new  style. 

f  Bible  record  of  Moses  King,  son  of  Sheldon’s  sister,  Ruth3  (Graham)  King. 

JV.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

§ Benjamin  Scott  and  his  wife,  Jane  Gardner,  settled  in  Suffield  in  1746.  They  came  from  Roxboroughshire.  Scot¬ 
land,  immediately  after  the  Battle  of  Colloden  in  which  Benjamin,  his  father,  and  his  five  brothers  fought.  One  ot 
these  brothers  was  James,  grandfather  of  General  Winfield  Scott,  who  settled  in  Virginia.  Benjamin  served  in  the 
French  and  Indian  War  (1755-57),  also  in  the  Revolutionary  YVar  in  Captain  Hanchett’s  Quebec  expedition  in 
1775.  Jane,  born  in  1751,  was  his  youngest  child  and  only  daughter.  His  three  sons  were:  William,  born  in  1744’ 
Benjamin,  born  in  1748;  and  James,  born  in  1749  and  died  in  1753.  The  Boston  Transcript,  Apr.  21,  1 93 1  - 

*  Historical  Register  of  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  Francis  B.  Heitinan  of  the  War  Department  (Washington,  D.C., 
I9H)>  P-  256. 

♦♦Pittsfield,  Mass.,  Land  Records. 
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Tactically  unexplored.  The  settlers  who  came  in  cut  their  way  through  forests  and  took 
Possession  of  the  beautiful  valleys,  where  they  put  up  their  log  houses  and  began  to 
1  ,  •  atc  their  fields.  One  of  the  first  settlements  was  Freehold,  which  name  was  later 
chanced  to  Durham.  (The  present  town  of  Freehold,  N.Y.,  was  settled  much  later.) 

,  m  a  than  Sheldon  was  one  of  the  early  settlers,  though  it  has  been  impossible  to  find  out 
i-y  ictlv  when  he  arrived  in  the  neighborhood.  Our  first  record  of  him  there  is  m  an  issue 
.'f  the  Catskill  Packet  in  September  of  1792,  in  which  Sheldon  Graham  &  Son  of  Freehold 
“wish  to  inform  those  who  are  indebted  to  them  for  more  than  six  months  and  under 
that  they  are  earnestly  solicited  to  make  payment  in  wheat  or  cash  as  they  are  called  upon 
I  v  their  creditors  for  large  amounts  and  unless  soon  discharged  they  will  be  obliged  to 
discontinue  business.”  The  advertisement  went  on  to  say  that  they  “flattered  themselves,^ 
inasmuch  as  this  was  the  first  public  request  for  money  owed  them  “for  three  years  past, 

•  hat  the  response  would  be  immediate.  _ 

It  is  difficult  to  follow  the  career  of  Sheldon  Graham  in  Freehold  as  there  are  no  early 
records  in  Greene  County.  The  churches  were  not  established  in  the  first  days  of  the 
colony  and  later  many  of  their  records  were  burned.  The  only  source  of  information  is 
the  paper  published  in  Catskill  from  1792  and  which  under  various  names  has  continued 
to  the  present  time.  The  office  on  Main  Street  in  Catskill  bears  the  legend  on  its  window: 
“Established  in  1792.”  It  was  at  first  called  the  Catskill  Packet;  and  by  a  careful  study  of 
the  advertisements  in  the  weekly  issue,  we  have  learned  much  of  the  doings  of  the  Graham 
family.*  For  instance,  on  Feb.  18,  1793,  we  read: 

The  copartnership  of  Sheldon  Graham  &  Son,  will  dissolve  on  the  5th  day  of  April  next. 
All  persons  indebted  are  desired  to  make  payment  according  to  contract  and  all  those  who 
neglect  may  rely  on  finding  their  notes  or  accounts  lodged  in  the  hands  of  an  attorney  of 
collection.  They  have  on  hand  a  general  assortment  of  European,  East  and  West  India 
Goods  which  they  will  dispose  of  on  their  lowest  terms  for  cash,  or  county  produce,  or  on 
short  credit  for  affirmed  security. 

Sheldon  Graham 

Joseph  Graham 

N.B.  Business  will  continue  after  the  first  of  April  next  at  the  same  store,  by  the  subscriber, 
where  he  intends  to  sell  goods  at  such  reduced  prices  as  will  gam  the  attention  of  the 
public  and  the  former  customers  of  said  store. 


His  son  Joseph4  had  married  and  gone  to  the  nearby  town  of  Catskill,  which  seemed  to 
him  a  more  promising  place  than  Freehold  since  Catskill  was  on  the  Hudson  and  was 
more  easily  reached  by  the  sloops  which  brought  supplies  up  the  river  from  New  York 
City.  Sheldon,  however,  was  convinced  that  there  was  a  great  future  for  Freehold.  On 
May  6,  -1793,  a  catastrophe  happened  to  his  business.  The  paper  tells  us  that  “on  Wed¬ 
nesday  last,  the  house  and  store  of  goods,  the  property  of  Graham,  Sr.  and  Tousey  of 
Freehold,  were  unfortunately  consumed  by  fire.”  However,  by  November  his  business  had 
evidently  risen  like  the  Phoenix  from  the  flames;  for  he  announced  in  the  Packet:  ‘‘There 
has  just  been  received  a  small  assortment  of  fall  goods  on  the  usual  terms  of  credit  with 
affirmed  security,  also  rum,  brandy,  gin,  wine,  loaf  and  brown  sugar  and  raisins,  for  cash 


•An  almost  complete  file  of  the  Catskill  paper  has  been  made  and  presented  to  the  Creene  County  Historc 
Society,  whose  headquarters  is  located  in  the  Bronck  House  in  West  Coxsackie,  N.Y.,  on  route  9  W.  Mis.  Jessie 
Vedder,  the  librarian  and  county  historian,  gave  the  writer  every  facility  for  examining  the  papers. 
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or  wheat  only,  by  Sheldon  Graham.”  At  the  bottom  of  the  advertisement  appeared  the 
statement:  “Clean  cotton  and  linen  rags  taken  in  at  the  said  store.” 

It  is  a  mystery  how  anyone  was  able  to  do  business  at  all  in  those  days  when  it  seemed 
impossible  to  collect  debts.  People  paid  in  money  if  they  had  it,  in  produce  or  goods  of  any 
kind,  or  were  given  credit;  and,  finally,  if  bankrupt  or  unable  to  pay  anything,  their  debts 
were  forgiven.  We  find  several  notices  from  Sheldon  Graham  begging  that  those  “who  are 
indebted  to  Sheldon  Graham  &  Son  will  pay,”  assuring  them  that  a  bill  of  costs  would  be 
annexed  to  their  debts— but  the  debts  remained  unpaid.  The  Catskill  Packet  also  had 
difficulties  in  collecting  from  their  subscribers  and  continually  urged  that  “those  who  arc 
on  Mr.  Sheldon  Graham’s  list  in  arrears  for  the  third  year  will  please  settle,  as  the  editors 
are  under  the  necessity  of  making  some  payment  which  they  cannot  without  assistance 
from  their  creditors.” 

Sheldon  continued  carrying  on  his  land  deals,  evidently  going  back  and  forth  to  the 
Berkshires.  In  1794  he  was  granted  a  judgment  against  David  'Bosworth  in  Pittsfield,  and 
levy  was  made  against  land  of  Bosworth’s  in  Lennox,  Mass.  In  January  of  1795  he  quit¬ 
claimed  to  Bosworth  the  land  in  Lennox,  on  which  levy  had  been  made,  in  consideration 
of  £16  13s  8d. 

Sheldon  took  an  active  part  in  the  affairs  of  Freehold,  and  we  find  his  name  on  local 
committees  of  all  sorts.  A  school  was  established  in  1793,  and  Sheldon  bestirred  himself  to 
find  a  competent  teacher.  He  put  an  advertisement  in  the  Catskill  Packet  on  Apr.  29,  1793, 
which  read:  “A  man  who  can  be  well  recommended  to  teach  a  school  may  meet  with 
good  encouragement  by  calling  at  the  store  of  Mr.  Sheldon  Graham,  New  Durham  [Free¬ 
hold].”  That  fall  he  put  in  a  notice  as  chairman,  that  “the  Durham.  Library  Company  is 
desired  to  meet  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Phineas  Canfield  on  the  first  Monday  in  October  next, 
according  to  adjournment,  ready  to  pay  their  respective  shares  and  sign  the  Constitution.” 
In  1795  he  held  the  office  of  postmaster. 

From  1790  to  1800  many  changes  took  place  in  Sheldon’s  household.  His  wife  evidently 
died.  Charlotte,  the  oldest  daughter,  married  Daniel  Platt  and  remained  in  Kinderhook. 
Joseph  was  married  twice — first  to  Sally  Street,  then  to  Anna  Hall — and  settled  in  Catskill. 
James  married  Alice  Twining  and  was  also  in  Catskill.  Jane  married  Dr.  Junius  Hurlbut 
in  Freehold  in  1795,  and  Mary  married  John  Butler  in  1799.  We  know  nothing  whatever 
of  Isaac,  who  was  born  in  1781,  and  of  two  other  sons,  names  unknown,  who  were  listed 
in  the  1790. census.  Although  Sheldon,  himself,  does  not  appear  in  the  1800  census  for 
Greene  County,  he  undoubtedly  was  still  in  Freehold;  for  in  1802,  at  a  time  when  he  was 
involved  in  the  financial  difficulties  of  his  son  Joseph,  the  house  and  lot  in  Freehold  “in 
the  occupation  of  Sheldon  Graham  was  attached.” 

Sheldon’s  name,  which  had  appeared  so  often  in  the  Catskill  Packet ,  is  found  for  the  last 
time  in  an  advertisement  on  Sept.  15,  1806,  for  the  sale  by  his  son  Joseph  of  “that  well- 
known  stand  at  Oak  Hill  [a  section  of  Freehold],  in  the  County  of  Greene  on  the  Schohary 
Turnpike,  lately  occupied  by  Sheldon  Graham,  containing  one  acre  of  land.  On  the 
premises  is  a  good  dwelling  house  with  a  large  kitchen  and  bedroom,  a  large  and  conveni¬ 
ent  store,  a  small  framed  barn  with  stabling,  etc.,  all  in  good  repair  and  a  large  framed 
potash  house.  For  further  particulars  enquire  of  Peter  West  near  the  premises.”  The  house 
is  still  standing  in  1941,  just  beyond  the  bridge  which  crosses  the  Catskill  River. 

The  only  record  we  have  of  Sheldon’s  death  is  from  the  Bible  of  Moses  King,  son  of 
Sheldon’s  sister  Ruth.  He  was  a  young  boy  living  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  at  the  time,  and  he 
gives  the  date  as  Sept.  11,  1811.  No  death  records  were  kept  in  Greene  County  at  this 
period,  and  a  careful  search  of  the  local  newspapers  yielded  nothing. 
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Children  of  JONATHAN  SHELDON3  GRAHAM  and  JANE  SCOTT 


A.  Charlotte4  Graham,  born  Sept.  24,  1770:  died - . 

56.  B.  Joseph4  Graham,  born  Dec.  18,  1771:  died  Sept.  12,  1823. 

57.  C.  James4  Graham,  born  Dec.  16,  1773:  died  June  28,  1829. 

D.  Isaac4  Graham,  born  Jan.  3,  1775:  died  young. 

E.  Jane4  Graham,  born  Aug.  29,  1776:  died  young. 

58.  F.  Jane  Sheldon4  Graham,  born  July  29,  1778:  died - :. 

59.  G.  Mary4  Graham,  born  Feb.  23,  1780:  died  - — — . 

H.  Isaac4  Graham,  born  June  9,  1781:  no  further  record. 

I.  Son,  listed  in  1790  census;  no  further  record. 

J.  Son,  listed  in  1790  census;  no  further  record. 
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13.  (3)  MARY3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr.,2  John*),  the  first  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John2 
Graham,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  Feb.  23,  1752,*  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and 
died  May  26,  1817,!  in  Thetford,  Vt.  She  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Solomon  Cummings 
of  Palmer,  Mass.J  The  town  record  which  shows  their  intention  to  marry,  dated  October, 
1781,  misspells  his  name  as  “Comens.”  There  is  no  record  of  the  marriage.  Solomon 
Cummings  was  the  son  of  Jacob  Cummings  and  Abigail  Wilson.  He  was  born  Mar.  5, 
1743,  in  Ware,  Mass.,  and  died  June  29,  1808,  in  Thetford,  Vt.,  while  on  a  visit  to  his 
daughter  Cynthia,  who  had  married  Josiah  Hubbard  of  Thetford.  The  widowed  mother 
doubtless  remained  with  her  daughter  in  Thetford. 

DESCENDANTS  OF  SOLOMON  CUMMINGS  AND  MARY3  GRAHAM 

A.  john  graham  Cummings,'1  born  Aug.  22,  1 782,  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  (June  22,  1782,  in 
V.R.  of  Palmer),  and  died  Feb.  24,  i860,  in  Farmersville,  Cattaraugus  County,  N.Y. 
He  married  Nov.  27,  1806,  Sarah  Burroughs.  They  lived  for  a  time  in  Warren,  Mass. 

(A)  maria  Cummings,5  born  Oct.  5,  1807.  She  married  Dec.  27,  1841,  William  Gilbert. 

(B)  solomon  cummings,5  born  Jan.  14,  1809.  He  married  Aug.  12,  1832,  Marietta 
Graves. 

(C)  louisa  cummings,5  born  Nov.  8,  1810,  and  died  Nov.  24,  i860.  She  married  Oct.  17, 

1831, - Arnold. 

(D)  john  TYLER  cummings,5  born  June  10,  1816,  in  Warren,  Mass.,  and  died  Apr.  20, 
1877,  in  Farmersville,  N.Y.  He  married  Oct.  31,  1837,  Ju^a  Ann  Graves. 

B.  cynthia  cummings,4  born  June  22,  1784,  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  and  died  Jan.  30,  i860. 
She  married  Josiah  Hubbard  of  Thetford,  Vt. 

C.  solomon  cummings,  Jr.,  (Dr.),  born  Jan.  22,  1787,  in  Palmer,  Mass.,  and  died  Nov.  16, 
1866,  in  Centerville,  Mich.  He  married  Feb.  10,  1819,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  (Allen)  Yanney, 
daughter  of  Daniel  Allen  and  Harriet  Bassett  and  widow  of  Henry  Yanney.  She  was 
bom  June  25,  1783,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1859. 

(A)  maria  cummings,5  born  Oct.  22,  1819,  and  died  Sept.  12,  1882,  in  Michigan.  She 
.married  Feb.  3,  1841,  Alexander  Stewart,  son  of  Duncan  Stewart  and  Jeanette 
Campbell.  He  was  born  June  30,  1813,  and  died  Oct.  24,  1873,  in  Wyandotte,  Mich. 

(B)  solomon  cummings  in5  (Dr.),  born  Mar.  5,  1822,  in  Elizabeth,  N.Y.  He  married 
Nov.  23,  1845,  Nancy  Grey,  daughter  of  George  J.  and  Nancy  Grey.  She  was  born 
May  22,  1826. 

(C)  Charles  cummings,5  born  Aug.  26,  1828.  He  married  Oct.  2,  1856,  Hannah  M. 
Grinnell,  daughter  of  John  Grinnell  and  Eliza  Isaacs. 

D.  love  cummings,4  born  Sept.  4,  1788,  in  Palmer,  Mass.  She  married  Constant  Rogers, 
who  died  soon  after  their  marriage. 

E.  Jacob  cummings4  (Rev.),  born  Dec.  5,  1792,  in  Warren,  Mass.,  and  died  June  20,  1866, 
in  Exeter,  N.H.  He  married  Apr.  21,  1824,  Harriet  Tewksbury,  daughter  of  John 
Sargent  Tewksbury  of  Chelsea. 

(A)  edward  payson  cummings5  (Dr.),  born  May  19,  1825,  in  Strathan,  N.H.,  and  died 
Apr.  20,  1878,  in  Newburvport,  Mass.  He  married  Jan.  1,  1851,  Harriet  Bailey. 

♦V.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn.  The  Cummings  Genealogy  gives  the  date  as  Mar.  5,  1752.  An  old  Graham  family  paper 
gives  Feb.  23.  old  style,  and  Mar.  6,  1752,  new  style. 

•\The  Descendants  of  Isaac  Cummings,  Rev.  George  Mooar  (1903).  . 

JSolomon  Cummings  had  married  (1)  Dec.  30,  1773,  Jane  McClenathan,  who  was  born  Apr.  10,  1746,  in  Palmer, 
Mass.,  and  died  Oct.  9,  1779.  They  had  three  children:  Betsey,  William,  and  Abigail.  The  Cummings  Genealogy, 
Albert  O.  Cummings  (Montpelier,  Vt.,  1904). 
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^IJ)  mary  cheever  cummings,5  born  Apr.  1 7,  1829,  and  died  Mar.  18,  1855. 

(C)  Harriet  putnam  cummings,5  born  Apr.  25,  1 832,  and  died  Nov.  10,  1856. 

(D)  John  william  cummings,5  born  June  23,  1837,  and  died  Nov.  9,  1858. 

(E)  iiorace.  stuart  cummings,5  born  July  1,  1840,  in  Southboro,  Mass.  He  married 
Oct.  15,  1874,  in  Pittsburgh,  Pa.,  Jeanette  E.  Irvin.  He  was  graduated  from  Dart¬ 
mouth  College  in  1862  and  was  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  1864.  He  was 
appointed  in  1865  to  a  position  in  the  U.S.  Treasury  Department,  which  office  he 
held  until  he  resigned  in  1873.* * 

J  J..  (4)  LOVE3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr.,3  John1),  second  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John3 
Graham,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  Oct.  1,  1 753s t  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and 
died  Aug.  5,  1804,!  in  Ballston  Spa,  Saratoga  County,  N.  Y.,  where  she  is  buried.  She 
married  Oct.  14,  1 7 79,§  as  his  second  wife,  James  Lusk,+  son  of  John  Lusk  and  Jane 
Trumbull.**  He  was  born  Apr.  17,  1746,  in  Newington,  Conn.,  and  died  Sept.  23,  1831, 
in  Enfield,  Conn. 

James  Lusk  was  one  of  the  earliest  volunteers  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  In  October, 
1775,  was  appointed  ensign  of  the  13th  Company  of  the  15th  Regiment  of  Connecticut 
under  Colonel  Stanley.  In  May,  1779,  he  was  made  a  captain  of  the  same  regiment. 

On  Oct.  14,  1779,  he  married  Love  Graham.  They  lived  In  the  village  of  Newington, 
which  later  became  a  part  of  Wethersfield,  Conn.;  and  here  their  three  children  were 
born.  The  1790  census  lists  James  Lusk  in  Wethersfield  as  follows;  one  male  over  16 
(himself),  one  male  under  16  (Sylvester,  age  5),  and  three  females  (his  wife  and  his  two 
daughters,  Abigail,  age  9,  and  Love,  age  2). 

James  was  a  farmer  and  a  merchant.  In  1794  the  family  moved  to  Enfield,  where  he 
went  into  business.  In  1802  he  took  his  scventeen-year-old  son  Sylvester  into  partnership.!  f 
About  1797  Love  (Graham)  Lusk  became  a  member  of  the  church  in  Enfield.  The 
record  reads  thus:  “Love,  the  wife  of  James  Lusk,  was  received  by  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Belden,  Pastor  of  Newington  Church  in  Wethersfield.”  At  a  town  meeting  on 
Apr.  22,  1799,  James  recorded  his  cattle  mark  as  follows;  “James  Lusk  Enter’d  the  Mark 
of  his  Creatures  which  is.  a  crop  off  tire  Left  Ear  &  a  square  tenant  in  the  Right  ear.  J 
In  the  accounts  of  the  selectmen  of  Enfield  are  a  number  of  memoranda  showing  money 
paid  to  James  Lusk  and  to  James  Lusk  &  Son  for  purchases  at  their  general  store.  The 
record  shows  also  how  the  town  took  care  of  its  dependents. 

Jan.  13,  1801— to  James  Lusk  for  a  cord  of  wood  for  Elihu  Geer  last  winter.  2  and  hafe 
yards  of  flannel  for  Ann  Chapin  .  .  .  2.83. 

Aug.  io,  1 802— to  James  Lusk  &  Son  which  pais  him  in  full  for  cloathing  Ana  Chapin 
&  a  bogin  ho  .  .  .  3.68. 

Jan.  10,  1804 — to  James  Lusk  &  Son  for  cloathing  for  Ann  Chapin,  Rum  for  Jonthn 
Hale  &  3  qr  paper  which  pays  them  in  full  for  all  demands  .  .  .  7.04. 

•References:  The  Cummings  Genealogy,  Albert  O.  Cummings,  pp.  80-81  and  181-84;  V.R.  of  Palmer,  Mass. 
fV.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn.  Old  family  paper  gives  Sept.  20,  old  style,  and  Oct.  1,  new  style,  1 753- 
^History  of  Enfield,  Conn.,  F.  O.  Allen  (1900). 

§ History  of  Ancient  Wethersfield,  Conn.,  Stiles  (1904),  p.  522.  • 

♦James  Lusk  married  (1)  Oct.  12,  1775,  Abigail  Belden,  daughter  of  Rev.  Joshua  Belden.  She  was  bom  Oct.  I, 

*753,  and  died  Oct.  1,  1777.  He  married  (2)  Love3  Graham.  He  married  (3)  July  7,  1805,  Jerusha,  the.widow  of 
Dr.  Robert  Pease  of  Somers.  She  died  Feb.  21,  1815,  aged  51.  He  married  (4)  Hannah  Pease,  who  died  July  2,  1821, 
aged  60. 

•♦John  Lusk,  born  May  5,  1703,  and  died  July  24,  1788;  Jane  Trumbull,  born  in  1705  and  died  Feb.  5,  1788. 
XX  Ancient  Windsor,  Stiles  (1892),  4:601. 
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Dec.  1 8,  1804 — to  James  Lusk  &  Sou  for  good  delivered  to  Thomas  Chandler  for  the 
use  of  Ann  Chapin  .  .  .  6.07.  Also  for  goods  for  the  towns  poor  in  Jan.  1804  .  .  .  4.75. 

Feb.  1 1,  1805 — to  James  Lusk  &  Son  for  a  qr  of  paper  &  cloaths  for  Ann  Chapin  .  .  . 
2.25.  . 

June  12,  1810 — to  James  Lusk  for  1  barrell  of  cider  .  .  .  1.74.* 

Love3  (Graham)  Lusk  died  Aug.  5,  1804,  while  at  Ballston  Spa  in  Saratoga  County, 
N.  Y.  A  year  later  James  Lusk  married  (3)  July  7,  1805,  the  widow  of  Dr.  Robert  Pease 
of  Somers. 

Descendants  of  JAMES  LUSK  and  LOVE3  GRAHAM 
A.  Abigail  belden  lusk,-*  born  July  27,  1781,  in  Newington,  Conn.,  and  baptized  Sept. 
16,  1781.  She  died  Jan.  2,  1833,  aged  51,  in  Newington.  In  1794  she  moved  with  her 
parents  to  Enfield,  Conn.  There  she  married  July  14,  1807,  James  Lockwood  Raynolds, 
son  of  John  Raynolds  and  Mary  Lockwood.  He  w'as  born  July  18,  1777,  in  Enfield 
and  died  there  Aug.  5,  1830,  aged  53. 

(A)  Caroline  raynolds, s  born  Oct.  3,  1808,  and  died  Feb.  6,  1894.  She  married 
Sept.  27,  1827,  Anson  Kingsbury  Parsons,  son  of  Jabez  and  Mabel  Parsons.  Fie  was 
bom  Apr.  14,  1805,  in  Enfield,  Conn,,  and  died  Mar.  25,  1891.  They  were  trans¬ 
ferred  to  the  Congregational  Church  in  Manchester,  Conn.,  June  14,  1846. 

a.  james  anson  parsons,6  born  June  .30,  1828,  in  Enfield  and  died  Nov.  12,  1898. 

'  He  married  Nov.  10,  1870,  Katherine  M.  Ivison,  who  died  Dec.  7,  1889. 

(a)  henry  ivison  parsons,7  born  Mar.  7,  1872,  and  living  (1939)  in  Stockbridge, 
Mass.  He  married  June  7,  1899,  Harriet  Barnard  Thompson,  daughter  of  Henry 
Graham  Thompson  and  Louisa  Horatia  Barnard.  She  was  born  Feb.  19,  1861, 
and  is  living  (1939)  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.  (See  page  139.) 

(b)  james  graham  parsons,7  bom  Nov.  27,  1 876,  in  New  York  City  and  died  Mar. 
22,  1933,  in  Stockbridge,  Mass.  He  is  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York 
City.  He  married  Oct.  1 1,  1905,  Adelaide  Douglas  Smyth,  daughter  of  Douglas 
Smyth  and  Adelaide  Thompson.  (See  page  139.)  She  was  bom  Nov.  20,  1878, 
and  is  living  (1942)  in  New  York  City. . 

i.  james  graham  parsons,  jr., 8  born  Oct.  28,  1907,  and  living  (1939)  in  Mukden, 
Manchuria,  where  he  was  in  the  foreign  service.  He  married  Sept.  25,  1936, 
Margaret  Josephine  Boulton. 

(!)  MARGARET  MARLER  PARSONS,9  faom  Oct.  3 1,  1 937. 

b.  Caroline  raynolds  parsons,6  born  July  28,  1830,  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  and  died 
June  13,  1852.  She  married  Aug.  31,  1850,  in  Enfield,  George  Pitkin,  and  died  in 
1852  after  the  birth  of  her  only  child. 

(a)  Caroline  pitkin,7  born  May  12,  1852,  and  died  in  1864,  aged  12.  “She  lived 
with  her  grandparents  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  died  at  their  home.  She  was  always 
called  ‘little  Carrie’  and  was  a  pathetic,  silent  child,  sitting  with  her  needlework 
in  a  small  chair  beside  her  over-anxious  and  solicitous  grandmother,  instead  of 
playing  with  young  companions.” 

c.  mary  Douglas  parsons,6  born  Dec.  1 8,  1 837,  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  and  died  Aug. 
2i,  1892.  She  married  Nov.  10,  1858,  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  James  Hankey.  He  was  born 
Sept.  27,  1827,  in  Liverpool,  England,  and  died  Nov.  7,  1900,  in  New  York  City, 
(a)  james  parsons  hankey,7  bore  Jan.  13,  i860,  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  died  Nov. 
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ii,  1 938.  He  married  (1)  Vina  Halson  Brown.  They  were  divorced.  He  married 
(2)  Ada  Trashcr. 

(b)  mary  parsons  hankey,7  born  June  1 4,  1864,  in  Chicago,  and  died  unmarried 
Jan.  29,  1888,  in  Staten  Island,  N.  Y. 

(c)  Caroline  raynolds  hankey,7  born  Sept.  12,  1866,  in  Chicago  and  living 
(1942)  in  Kelsey,  Calif.  She  married  William  Frederick  Irvine  Bell,  son  of 
William  Alexander  and  Adeline  Eliza  Bell,  tie  was  born  Oct.  5,  1857,  in  Hove, 
Sussex,  England,  and  died  Mar.  1,  1934,  at  Highcliff-on-Sea,  Hampshire, 
England. 

(B)  james  lusk  Reynolds,5  born  June  7,  1811,  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  and  died  Feb.  2,  1873, 
in  San  Jose,  Calif  He  married  Jan.  4,  1837,  at  Massillon,  Ohio,  Mary  Green  Duncan, 
daughter  of  James  Duncan  and  Eliza  Tillinghast  Yilett.  She  was  bom  Jan.  4,  1819, 
in  Massillon  and  died  June  7,  *899,  in  Pasadena,  Calif 

a.  william  collins  Reynolds,6  born  Oct.  11,  1837,  in  Massillon,  Ohio,  and  died 
June  5,  1897,  in  Chicago,  Ill.  He  married  Oct.  12,  1861,  Marie  Antoinette  L’Hom- 
medieu,  daughter  of  Stephen  Satterlee  L’Hommedieu  and  Alma  Hammond.  She 
was  born  June  5,  1837,  in  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  and  died  Feb.  21,  1928,  at  White 
Plains,  N.Y. 

(a)  llewellyn  Reynolds,7  born  Dec.  8,  i86x,  and  died  Mar.  n,  1862. 

(b)  alma  l’hommedieu  Reynolds,7  born.  June  24,  1864,  and  died  Sept.  8,  1926, 
in  Lake  Forest,  Ill.  She  married  Dec.  8,  1889,  in  New  York  City,  Harry  Foote 
Hodges. 

i.  Antoinette  hodges,8  died  in  childhood. 

ii.  Frances  hodges,8  married  (1)  Albert  H.  Acher  and  (2)  Ernest  G.  Kilroe. 

iii.  alma  louise  hodges,8  married  George  L.  Dickson  and  is  divorced. 

iv.  dungan  hodges,'8  married  Sarah  Brewster  of  Lake  Forest,  daughter  of  Walter 
S.  Brewster  and  Kate  Lancaster. 

(c)  mary  duncan  Reynolds,7  born  June  8,  1 869,  in  Chicago  and  living  (1942)  in 
'Lake  Forest,  Ill.  She  married  June  8,  1892,  in  Chicago,  Arthur  Taylor  Aldis,  son 
of  Judge  Asa  Owen  Aldis  and  Mary  Townsend  Taylor.  He  was  bora  July  17, 
1861,  in  St.  Albans,  Vt.,  and  died  Nov.  23,  1933,  in  Winter  Park,  Fla.,  where  he 
is  buried. 

i.  graham  aldis,8  born  Nov.  12,  1895,  in  Chicago  and  living  (1942)  in  Lake 
Forest,  Ill.  He  married  June  15,  1922,  Dorothy  Keeley,  daughter  of  James 
Keeley  and  Gertrude  Small.  She  was  born  Mar.  13,  1896,  in  Chicago. 

(i)  MARY  CORNELIA  aldis, 9  bom  July- 13,  1923. 

(ii)  owen  aldis,9  born  Apr.’  12,  1926. 

(iii)  ruth  aldis,9  born  Apr.  1 1,  1928. 

(iv)  MARGARET  ALDIS,9  twin,  born  Apr.  II,  1928. 

(C)  mary  Reynolds,5  born  about  1813.  She  married  (1)  William  Douglass,  who  saved 
the  life  of  Henry  Graham  Thompson  in  a  shipwreck.  In  1837  she  married  (2)  Dr. 
Smallwood. 

a.  mary  douglass,6  married  John  C.  Newcomb  and  lived  in  Chicago.  After  his 
death,  his  family  moved  to  Pennsylvania. 

(a)  william  NEWCOMB,7  died  some  years  ago  (1939). 

(b)  MARY  NEWCOMB7 
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B.  Sylvester  lusk,4  son  of  James  Lusk  and  Love3  Graham,  was  born  July  16,  1785,  in 
Newington,  Conn.,  and  died  Dec.  15,  1851,  aged  66.  He  married  Nov.  15,  1804,  Sarah 
King,  daughter  of  Nahum  King*  and  Sarah  Bugbee.  She  was  born  Mar.  7,  1788,  and 
died  Jan.  12,  1862,  aged  73. 

(A)  Sylvester  graham  lusk, s  born  Nov.  29,  1805,  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  and  died  Dec.  3, 
1840,  in  Montevideo,  Uruguay,  where  he  had  gone  for  his  health.  He  married  Jan  1, 
1833,  Elizabeth  Freeman  Adams  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  who  died  in  March,  1875. 

a.  mary  adams  lusk,6  born  in  January,  1835,  and  died  in  1864.  She  married  Hunt 
Adams. 

(a)  Richard  turville  adams,7  born  in  February,  1859,  and  died  in  April,  1865. 

(b)  Arthur  adams,7  born  in  1862. 

(c)  william  adams,7  born  in  June  1864,  and  died  in  1 935  (?)  - 

b.  Elizabeth  graham  lusk,6  born  in  September,  1836,  and  died  in  February,  1870. 
She  married  Thomas  Perkins,  and  they  had  one  child  who  died  young. 

c.  willlam  Thompson  lusk6  (m.d.,  ll.d.),  born  in  May,  1838,  and  died  in  June, 
1897.  He  married  (1)  in  May,  1864,  Mary  Hartwell  Chittenden,  who  was  born 
Aug:  7,  1840,  and  died  in  September,  1871.  He  married  (2)  in  March,  1876, 
Matilda  Meyer  Thorn,  who  died  in  1892. 

Descendants  of  the  first  marriage. 

(a)  graham  lusk7  (m.d.),  bom  Feb.  15,  1866,  in  Bridgeport,  Conn.,  and  died  in 
July,  1932.  He  married  Dec.  20,  1899,  in  New  York  City,  Mary  Woodbridge 
Tiffany,  daughter  of  Louis  Comfort  Tiffanyf  and  Mary  Woodbridge  Goddard. 
She  was  born  Apr.  3,  1873,  in  New  York  City,  where  she  is  living  (1942). 

i.  william  Thompson  lusk,8  born  Mar.  30,  1901,  in  New  York  City.  He  married 
June '25,  1931,  Katherine  Adams,  daughter  of  Cuthbert  C.  Adams  and 
Eugenie  Hunt  of  Winnetka,  Illinois. 

(i)  william  Thompson  lusk,  Jr.,9  born  in  November,  1933. 

(ii)  hunt  adams  lusk,9  born  in  May,  1937. 

ii.  louise  lusk,8  bom  Sept.  26,  1902.  She  married  in  May  ,1923,  Thomas  Collier 
Platt,  who  was  born  in  May,  1898.  Living  1942,  in  Syoset,  L.I.,  N.  Y. 

(i)  henry  barstow  platt,9  bom  in  February,  1924. 

(ii)  thomas  collier  platt,9  born  in  May,  1925. 

(iii)  graham  lusk  platt,9  born  in  January,  1929. 

ill.  louts  tiffany  lusk,8  born  Aug.  28,  1905,  in  Cold  Springs  Harbor,  L.I.  Fie 
married  in  December,  1933,  Eloise  Bethune  Prentice,  who  was  born  in  Octo¬ 
ber,  1907. 

(i)  graham  lusk,9  bom  in  May,  1935. 

(ii)  james  Howard  lusk,9  born  in  September,  1938. 

(b)  mary  Elizabeth  lusk,7  bom  in  May,  1867.  She  married  in  February,  1899, 
Cleveland  Moffett,  who  was  bom  in  April,  1863,  and  died  in  October,  1926. 

*Nahum  King,  son  of  Benjamin  King  and  Sarah  Pease,  was  born  July  17,  1757,  and  died  Mar.  5,  1812. 
f  Louis  Comfort  Tiffany,  artist  and  philanthropist,  was  the  son  of  Charles  Lewis  Tiffany  and  Harriet  Olivia  Young  . 
Charles  Lewis  Tittany  founded  in  1837  in  New  York  the  firm  of  Tiffany  and  Young,  which  became  Tiffany  and 
Company.  The  Tiffanys  of  America  (1901). 
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i  ANNE  EUNICE  moffett,8  born  in  March,  1900. 

ii.  CLEVELAND  lusk  moffett,8  born  in  April,  igoi,  and  died  in  September,  1904. 

iii.  LANGSTON  moffett,8  born  in  November,  1903.  He  married  m  November, 
1927,  Claudia  Read,  who  was  born  in  May,  1902. 

(i)  CLEVELAND  LANGSTON  MOFFETT, 9  bom  in  April,  I93O. 

(ii)  david  read  moffett,®  born  in  January,  1938. 

'  iv.  MARY  CLEVELAND  moffett,8  bom  in  April,  1906.  She  married  in  January, 
1926,  Chauncey  Hackett,  who  was  born  in  May,  1 88 1 . 

'  (i)  MARY  WENDY  anne  hackett,®  born  in  February,  1927. 

(ii)  THOMAS  TRUXTON  hackett, 9  born  in  July,  1929. 

(iii)  WILLIAM  PATRICK  hackett,9  born  in  September,  1936. 

(c)  WILLIAM  CHITTENDEN  lusk,?  born  July  23,  1868,  m  Guilford,  Conn.,  and  died 

in  October,  1934-  ,  .  .  ,T  v  1 

(d)  ANNA  HARTWELL  lusk,?  born  in  January,  1870,  and  living  (1942)  m  New  York 

City.  ,  „  q 

•(e)  LILLY  ADAMS  LUSK,?  born  Sept.  5,  1871,  and  died  Sept.  18,  1871. 

Descendants  of  the  second  marriage  _  ^  _ 

(f)  Alice  Lusk,?  born  in  January,  1880.  She  married  in  May,  1899,  in  Chicago, 
John  Clarence  Webster,  M.D.,  living,  (1942)  Shediac,  N.  B„  Canada, 
i.  JANET  WEBSTER,8  born  in  March,  1900.  She  married  m  January,  1929,  Camille 

Roche. 

(i)  stephan  roche,9  born  in  November,  1929. 

(ii)  juliette  roche,9  born  in  October,  i932, 

(iii)  CLAUDE  ANDREE  roche,9  born  in  April,  1935. 

'  ii.  JOHN  CLARENCE  webster,  Jr.,8  bom  in ^December,  1902,  and  died  in  August, 
1931/He  married  in  October, 1925,  Ailsie  Coghlin. 
iii.  william  LUSK  webster,8  born  in  July,  1903. 

(B)  SARAH  maria  LUSK,®  born  Mar.  7,  t8o8,  and  died  Mar.  7  1867  She  married  Nov. 
10,  1828,  Isaac  Newton  Phelps  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  later  of  New  York.  He  was  born 
Feb.  22,  1802,  in  East  Windsor,  Conn.,  and  died  Aug.  i,  1888. 

a.  SARAH  MARIA  PHELPS6 

b.  Helen  l.  phelps,6  married  Anson  Phelps  Stokes. 

(C)  MARY  LUSK, 5  born  May  15,  1810,  and  died  unmarried  Oct.  13,  1898,  m  Enfield, 
Conn. 

(D)  WILLIAM  lusk,5  born  June  22,  1812,  and  drowned  Aug.  11,  1841,  while  crossing 
the  Navedad  River  in  Texas.  He  lived  in  Richmond,  Tex. 

(E)  ELIZABETH  lusk,5  born  Aug.  19,  1814.  She  married  May  28  1838,  in  Colebrook, 

. N.H.,  Alfred  Lorenzo  Field,  who  was  born  Apr.  16,  1809,  and  died  Dec.  14,  i8b8, 

in  Beloit,  Wis. 

a.  mary  lusk  field,6  born  Mar.  29,  1840,  and  died  July  31,  1841. 

b.  SYLVESTER  graham  field,6  bom  May  ig,  1843,  in  Beloit,  Wis.  He  married  Elizabeth 

c.  MARY  ELIZABETH  field,6  married  Oct.  25,  1871,  James  Hale  Bates  of  Brooklyn, 
N.Y.  They  had  four  children  who  died  young. 
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d.  james  alered  field,0  born  Aug.  8,  1 847,  in  Beloit,  Wis.,  and  died  Jan.  17,  1884. 

He  married  Caroline  Leslie  Whitney  of  Milton,  Mass.,  who  was  born  Nov.  10 

1853. 

(a)  WILLIAM  LUSK  Webster  field,7  born  July  17,  1876,  in  Milton,  Mass.  He  married 
Oct.  31,  1902,  Rebecca  Swift  Gill  of  Jamaica  Plains,  Mass.  She  was  born  Apr. 
16,  1876,  in  Charlestown,  Mass.,  and  died  Jan.  19,  1934. 

(b)  JAMES  ALFRED  field,7  born  May  26,  1880,  and  died  July  15,  1927,  in  Chicago. 
He  married  Sept.  17,  1914,  Amy  M.  Walker,  daughter  of  Charles  Morehead 
Walker  and  Harriet  Williams  Warner  of  Chicago.  She  is  living  (1942)  in  Chicago. 

i.  JAMES  ALFRED  field,  Jr.,8  married  Aug.  30,  1941,  in  Big  Moose,  N.Y.,  Lila 
Ruth  Breckinridge,  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ben  Johnson  Breckinridge. 

ii.  CHARLES  WALKER  FIELD8 

(c)  DOUGLAS  GRAHAM  field,7  born  Oct.  i,  1 882,  in  Lakewood,  N.J.,  and  died  Oct. 
14,  1919,  in  Milton,  Mass. 

(F)  james  lusk, s  born  June  20,  1816,  and  died  unmarried  Nov.  4,  1894. 

(G)  LAURA  LUSK,0  born  Apr.  25,  1818,  and  died  May  19,  1887.  She  married  William 
Webster. 

(H)  Caroline  lusk,0  born  Nov.  1,  1819,  and  died  unmarried  Apr.  18,  1878. 

(I)  julia  lusk,5  bom  Dec.  g,  1821,  and  died  unmarried  Aug.  16,  1893. 

(J)  Harriet  lusk,5  born  July  25,  1823,  and  died  unmarried  Aug.  6,  1842. 

C.  love  lusk, 4  daughter  of  James  Lusk  and  Love8  Graham,  was  bom  Aug.  13,  1788,  in 
Enfield,  Conn.,  and  baptized  Sept.  21,  1788.  She  died  Oct.  23,  1847,  aged  59-  She 
married  Nov.  30,  1815,  Orrin  Thompson  of  Enfield,  Conn.  He  was  born  Mar.  28, 
1788,  in  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  died  Jan.  31,  1873,  in  Milford.*  She  was  a  member  of  the 
church  in  Enfield  in  1816  and  a  member  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  in  Cedar  Street, 
New  York  City,  in  November,  1827. 

(A)  JOHN  COLLINS  Thompson,5  born  Sept.  13,  1816,  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  and  baptized 
there  Nov.  24,  1816.  He  died  June  16,  1821,  “of  whooping  cough  and  languishment.” 

(B)  HENRY  graham  Thompson,5  bom  Oct.  13,  1 8 1 8,  in  Enfield,  Conn.,  and  baptized 
there  Jan.  3,  1819.  He  died  June  7,  1903,  in  Milford,  Conn.,  and  is  buried  in  Enfield. 

He  married  (1)  Clementine— - — — - -.  He  married  (2)  Oct.  17,  1844,  Louisa 

Horatia  Barnard.  They  lived  for  a  time  in  New  York  City  and  then  moved  to  Milford, 
Conn.,  where  they  spent  the  last  forty  years  of  their  married  life.  He  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Graham  family  (published  in  1864  in  New  York  by  Wm.  E.  Martin),  an  account 
of  the  Grahams  in  Scotland  and  of  his  own  line  of  descent  from  the  Rev.  John1 
Graham.  A  copy  may  be  seen  in  the  library  of  the  New  England  Historical  and 
Genealogical  Society  in  Boston. 

Descendants  of  the  first  marriage; 
a.  john  Thompson,6  married— - — — . 

(a)  Margaret  Thompson,7  living  (1938)  in  France.  She  married  Charles  Biele,  who 
is  now  (1939)  deceased. 

i.  Elizabeth  biele,8  living  (1939)  in  France.  She  is  married  and  has  one  child. 


•  Memorial  History  of  Hartford  County,  2:160. 
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Descendants  of  the  second  marriage; 

h  clementine  Thompson,6  born  about  1845:  and  died  about  1859.  . 

c  LOUISA  HORATIA  Thompson,6  born  Aug.  12,  1847,  and  died  unmarried  Jan.  31,  1925. 

d.  Adelaide  Thompson,6  born  Nov.  12,  1848,  and  died  May  21,  * 91 3-  c  marnc 

'  Tune  28,  1871,  Douglas  Smyth.  He  was  born  Jan.  5,  1848,  and  died  July  31,  1909. 
(a)  douglas  graham  smyth,7  born  Apr.  1 4,  1872,  and  died  Mar.  27,  1930. 

■(b)  CAMPBELL  SMYTH,7  born  Dec.  27,  1875,  and  living  in  1942.  He  married  July 
14  iq2R,  Elinor  Allison  Gable.  They  have  no  children.  . 

(c)  ADELAIDE  douglas  smyth,7  bom  Nov.  20,  1878,  and  living  (1939)  m  New 
^  York  City.  She  married  Oct.  n,  1905,  James  Graham  Parsons.  (See  page  134.) 

(d)  DOUGLAS  smyth,  Jr.,7  born  Aug.  16,  1882,  and  living  (1942)  in  Dorchester  N.Y. 

•  (e)  GOUVERNEUR  smyth,7  born  Apr.  26,  1884,  and  living  (1942)  m  Westfield,  N.J. 

He  married  Sept.  20,  19*95  Madeleine  Brokaw. 
i.  DOUGLAS  smyth  ii,8  born  Oct.  22,  1922. 

e.  HENRY  grant  Thompson,6  bom  May  14,  1853,  and  died  in  November,  1910.  He 

married  Henriette  de  Lohme  Fellows.  __ 

f.  ARTHUR  graham  Thompson,6  bora  Oct.  12,  1859,  and  died  Feb.  2,  1925.  e 

married  Angelica  MacCoun  Fellows.  .  , 

e.  HARRIET  BARNARD  Thompson,6  born  Feb.  1 9,  _  1 86 1 ,  and  living  (1942)  m  Stoc - 
bridge,  Mass.  She  married  June  7,  1899,  Henry  Ivison  Parsons.  (See  page  134.) 

(C)  LAURA  ANN  THOMPSON,6  bom  Jan.  5,  1822,  and  baptized  May  26,  1822.  She  married 

— - —Grant. 

'  (D)  JULIA  ELIZABETH  Thompson,5  born  Oct.  8,  1 825,  and  baptized  May  28,  1828.* 

15.  (O  SARAH3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John*),  third  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John- 

Graham,  Jr.,  and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  June  22,  1 755>t  in  W^t  Conn,5  an 

died  there  Dec.  6,  1812.  She  is  buried  in  the  cemetery  m  West  Suffield.  She  married  Jan 
5,  1800,  +  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  New  York  City,  George  Merrill,  who  die 
shortly  after  their  marriage.  No  record  of  the  date  of  his  death  can  be  found.  Sarah  had 

no  children.  , 

Sarah  was  the  only  daughter  who  remained  at  home  to  help  care  for  her.  father  s  two 
families.  After  his  death  in  1796,  when  she  was  in  her  forties,  she  still  remained  m  es 

Suffield,  living  with  her  widowed  stepmother.  .  ,.  c 

Early  in  the  year  of  1798,  she  went  to  New  York  City;  and  by  the  time  the  directory  of 

that  year  was  printed,  she  had  established  a  boarding-house  at  22  Maiden  Lane.  The 
directory  of  1799  lists  her  as  “Sarah  Graham,  boarding  house,  46  Courtland  Stree  . 
On  Jan.  1800,  she  married  George  Merrill,  whose  name  at  no  time  appeared  m  e 
New  York  City  directories.  He  must  have  died  within  a  few  months  of  their  marriage:  for 
in  the  1800  directory,  published  in  the  spring,  “Sarah  Merrill,  teacher  is  listed.  a 
listing  is  repeated  each  year  until  1810.  _ _ ______ _ _ 

•References  for  descendants  of  Love3  (Graham)  Lusk:  Family  ofCaroIme  (IUy>*  Parson,  from  Mrs. >mes 

sstsssn  r 

James  A.  Field  of  Chicago,  Ill. 

fV.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn.  .  _  „  j 

♦Dr.  Miller’s  Register  of  Marriages  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  printed  in  the  N.  T.  Gen.  C  Bug.  Record,  n4-4  • 
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Sarah  had  received  her  share  of  her  father’s  estate;  and  she  subsequently  sold  it  to  her 
brother,  Charles  I.  Graham.  The  deed  tells  us  that  on  May  22,  1810,  “Sarah  Merrill  of  the 
City  of  New  York,  teacheress,”  sold  for  one  hundred  dollars  to 

Charles  I.  Graham  of  the  City  of  New  York,  accountant,  ...  all  my  right,  title,  in¬ 
terest  or  share  of  and  in  the  estate  of  the  late  Reverend  John  Graham  of  the  town  of  Suf¬ 
field  in  the  county  of  Hartford  and  state  of  Connecticut,  deceased,  namely,  a  certain  piece, 
parcel  or  lot  of  land  situate  and  lying  in  said  town  of  Suffield  which  was  set  apart  and 
divided  unto  me  the  said  Sarah  Merrill  out  of  and  from  the  estate  of  the  said  Reverend 
John  Graham,  deceased,  and  which  is  described  and  bounded  as  follows:  north  on  the 
Highway,  east  on  land  belonging  to  Ruth  Graham,  south  on  land  belonging  to  the 
said  Charles  I.  Graham,  being  12  rods  and  links  wide  at  the  east  and  running  to  a 
point  at  the  west  end,  containing  3  acres  and  93  rods  of  land. 

The  deed  was  executed  and  acknowledged  in  New  York  and  recorded  Oct.  8,  1810.  The 
witnesses  were  her  nieces,  Mary  Sheldon  Graham  and  Sarah  Matilda  Graham,  daughters 
of  her  brother  Robert.3 

Sarah  was  much  beloved  by  the  family,  and  her  relationship  with  the  younger  children 
was  particularly  affectionate.  Her  brother  Narcissus  wrote  repeatedly  to  her  during  his 
six  unhappy  years  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier,  and  she  did  all  she  could  to  make  his  lot 
easier. 

The  last  years  of  her  life  seem  to  have  been  spent  in  visiting  among  her  relatives.  For  a 
while  she  was  with  her  stepmother,  Ruth  (King)  Graham,  in.  West  Suffield;  and  the 
journal  of  her  nephew,  Bradford  King,4  son  of  her  sister  Ruth3  (Graham)  King,  tells 
of  her  visits  in  Hartford  and  in  Enfield  with  her  niece,  Love  Lusk.  From  time  to  time  in 
his  journal  for  the  year  1812,  Bradford  speaks  of  Aunt  Merrill  as  being  ill.  The  entry  for 
Friday,  Dec.  5,  1812,  tells  of  her  last  illness: 

Mrs.  Merrill  unwell  more  than  common.  Saturday,  Dec.  6 — Up  at  four  of  the  clock. 
Morning  with  Aunt  Merrill.  More  poorly.  Died  in  the  Morning  at  nine  of  the  clock.  Very 
composed  at  the  approach  of  Death.  Sent  to  Enfield  to  Uncle  Lusk’s  to  inform  them. 
Sunday,  Dec.  7 — Buried  afternoon.  The  corpse  carried  to  the  Meeting  House  and  Sermon 
preached,  then  Interred.  Uncle  and  Aunt  Lusk,  Cousin  Sylvester  and  Love,  Pomealia, 
Aunt  Lusk’s  Daughter,  attended'.* 

Sarah,  and  possibly  her  husband,  were  buried  in  her  father’s  lot,  where  there  is  just 
space  for  two  graves  between  the  tombstone  of  the  Rev.  John,  Jr.,2  and  his  first  wife, 
Mary  Sheldon,  and  that  of  his  son,  Charles  I. 

■ — - — - — - - - - — - — — — - - — _____________ — _ —  ■■  — — — — — — — — — — — — ■ 

♦Uncle  and  Aunt  Lusk  and  Pomealia  were  James  Lusk  and  his  third  wife,  Jerusha  Pease,  and  her  daughter, 
Pomealia  Pease.  Sylvester  and  Love  were  children  of  James  Lusk  and  his  second  wife,  Love3  Graham. 
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. (  ,6\  RUTH3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr.,3  John* * * §),  fourth  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Joan3 

•r-dnm  Ir  and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  Aug.  28,  175?,*  West  Suffield,  Conn,  and 
May  12,  1830, t  aged  72,  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  She  married  Dec.  31,  1791,  m 
s  n  cld  as  his  second  wife,  Gideon  King,}  son  of  Joseph  King  and  Eunice  Seymour.§ 
He  was’ born  Mar.  4,  *747,  in  Suffield  and  died  Aug.  5,  1798,  at  Kings  Landing  (now 
Rochester),  N.Y.  They  were  both  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  on  Lake  and  Eastman 

Avenue,  Rochester. 

in  1 700  Gideon  King  was  living  in  Suffield  with  his  first  wife,  Mary  Kendall,  and  their 
three  sons— Thomas,  Simon,  and  Bildad— and  their  daughter  Mary.  His  wife  died  Aug. 

.  I7QI  •  and  four  months  later  he  married  Ruth3  Graham,  who  was  then  thirty-four  years 
ok!.  Two  sons,  Bradford  and  Moses,  were  added  to  their  family;  and  for  a  few  years  they 

remained  in  Suffield. 

But  there  was  great  unrest  in  the  country.  New  lands  were  being  discovered  and  settled, 
and  neighbors  and  friends  were  leaving  their  homes  to  try  their  fortunes  in  the  unknown 
West  Little  else  was  talked  of.  Gideon’s  two  sons,  Thomas  and  Simon,  with  their  wives 
left  Suffield  for  the  newly  opened  Genesee  Country;  and  in  the  summer  of  1796  Gideon, 
despite  his  forty-five  years,  decided  to  pull  up  his  roots  from  the  New  England  soil  and 
ioin  his  sons  at  King’s  Landing,  on  the  Genesee  River.  Accompanying  Gideon  and  his 
family  were  David  Graham,  Ruth’s  brother,  and  his  wife  Lydia  and  their  two  young 

The  Genesee  Country  was  a  great  tract  of  land  in  western  New  York  purchased  by 
Oliver  Phelos  and  Nathaniel  Gorham  from  the  state  of  Massachusetts  for  $300,000,  on 
condition  that  they  extinguish  the  Indian  title,  which  they  did  by  giving  $5,000  and  a 
perpetual  annuity  of  $500  to  the  Senecas..  The  purchase  extended  from  the  Pennsylvania 
line  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Ontario— a  beautiful,  fertile  tract  with  lakes,  great  rivers,  water¬ 
falls,  and  virgin  forests.+  The  trek  of  eager  settlers  began  in  1790  and  steadily  increased. 
Families  traveled  on  horseback  or  on  foot,  for  there  were  no  wagon  roads  and  the  tales 
of  hardships  endured  are  appalling.  The  first  settlements  were  in  the  eastern  and  southern 
parts,  and  only  a  few  hardy  pioneers  succeeded  in  cutting  their  way  through  the  iorests 

and  reaching  the  Genesee  River.  .. 

The  first  settler  on  the  river  was  one  Ebenezer  Allen,  who  came  to  the  Genesee  rails 
in  1788.  Phelps  and  Gorham  persuaded  him  to  remain  and  help  open  up  the  country, 
'and  he  finally  agreed  to  erect  a  grist  and  sawmill.  He  bought  170  acres,  received  100 
acres  as  a  bonus,  and  was  given  300  acres  from  the  Indians  upon  his  promise  to  grind 
their  corn.  When  the  timbers  were  ready  for  the  new  mill  and  house,  he  sent  Indian 
runners  to  invite  every  white  man  in  the  valley  to  the  house-raising.  Every  settler  came— 
fourteen  in  all  The  party  camped  on  the  ground  the  first  night.  Then  the  floor  of  the 

*V.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn.  Old  family  paper  gives  Aug.  23,  1757. 

t Bible  of  her  son,  Moses  King.  '  .  , 

+ Gideon  King5  (Joseph1,  Tames3,  James2,  William1)  married  (i)  Aug.  31,  1767,  Mary  .Kendall,  who  died  Aug. 
5,  1791  There  were  ■ fivechildren  by  this  marriage:  (1)  Thomas,  bom  Feb.  13,  1768,  married  Aug.  19,  1791,  Lhza- 

fcd?MiddSn  S  Bildad.  born  jL.  *,  and  died  Oct.  4,  *775-  (3)  ' IJlbTFatweU 

1805  of  Genesee  fever  at  King’s  Landing;  he  married  Sarah  Byman,  who  married  (2)  after  i8oj  Major  Fare  v  1 
(4)  Bildad,  born  Oct.  7,  1775,  and  died  Oct.  21,  1798,  at  King  s  Landing.  (5)  Mary,  bom  Dec.  15,  1782,  married 
Thomas  Faulkner.  The  King  Family  of  Suffield,  C.  H.  King. 

§  Eunice  Seymour,  daughter  of  Jonathan  Seymour  and  Eunice  Hollister,  was  bom  Jan.  1,  1716,  and  died  Nov, 
13,  1813,  in  Suffield.  The  Seymour  Family,  D.  L.  Jacobus  (1939),  p.  58- 

♦The  purchase  covered  all  of  what  is  now  Wayne,  Ontario,  Yates,  Livingston,  Allegany,  and  part  of  Monroe 
Counties  .Though  the  entire  tract  was  called  Genesee  Country,  the  present  Genesee  County  was  not  included  m  the 
original  purchase. 


new  mill  was  laid,  and  the  next  night  there  was  a  dance.  Allen  procured  rum  from  a 
trading  boat  at  the  mouth  of  the  river,  and  liquor  was  as  free  as  water.  AH  slept  on  the 
new  floor.  By  1789  Allen  had  a  comfortable  log  house,  60  acres  under  cultivation,  and  a 
well-stocked  farm.  Three  years  later  he  sold  his  land  and  moved  on.  Christopher  Dugan 
then  became  miller  of  the  Genesee  valley,*  and  grain  was  brought  to  him  on  horses  from 
a  radius  of  twenty  miles. 

An  earlyiiistory  of  Rochester,  N.Y.,  says  that  in  1796  only  four  families — Elijah  Kent, 
Eli  Granger,  Thomas  King,  and  Simon  King — were  settled  at  King’s  Landing  on  the 
Genesee  River.  The  settlement  was  soon  increased  by  the  arrival  of  Gideon  King  and 
David  Graham  and  their  families. 

All  about  them  were  the  towering  trees  of  the  untouched  forest.  Herds  of  deer  came  down 
.  to  the  river  to  drink,  and  there  were  bears  and  wolves  and  all  the  small  animals  that  had 
never  before  been  disturbed.  There  were  wild  ducks  on  the  lake  and  thousands  of  pigeons 
and  game  birds  in  the  woods.  But  the  inexperienced  settlers  were  not  prepared  for  the 
hardships  and  privations  which  they  had  to  endure.  It  was  many  miles  from  King’s 
Landing  to  the  nearest  settlement  at  Canandaigua — and  that  was  only  another  little 
group  of  log  houses.  There  were  no  roads,  only  an  occasional  trading  sloop  put  in  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  the  mails  were  brought  in  once  a  month  by  a  man  on  horseback. 
But  worse  than  the  loneliness  and  privation  was  the  terrible  scourge  of  dysentery,  typhoid, 
and  malaria.  There  were  swamps  and  bogs  everywhere  through  western  New  York,  and 
the  plague  of  flies  and  mosquitoes  was  beyond  belief.  The  mosquitoes  carried  a  malaria 
of  a  most  malignant  type.  The  men  were  more  frequent  victims  than  the  women  or 
children  because  the  mosquitoes  were  of  the  day-flying  type,  and  the  men  working  in 
the  woods  and  swamps  were  more  exposed  to  their  attacks.  The  disease  was  called  the 
Genesee  fever,  and  an  early  writer  says  of  it:  “The  first  settlers  were  doomed  to  a  death 
more  terrible  than  the  sword.  Prostrated  by  fevers,  there  were  times  when  there  was  none 
left  with  strength  enough  to  bring  water  to  the  parched  lips  of  the  dying  or  afford  a 
decent  interment  to  their  remains.”  The  hardships  and  sufferings  which  these  first  settlers 
endured  are  usually  not  mentioned  in  the  tales  of  the  glories  of  the  early  days,  but  their 
trials  and  privations  while  they  cleared  the  land  and  drained  the  swamps  and  made  the 
wilderness  habitable  should  never  be  forgotten. 

Two  years  after  their  arrival  in  the  Genesee  Country,  Gideon  King  and  Daniel  Graham 
died  in  the  summer  of  1 798  within  a  few  days  of  each  other,  victims  of  the  fatal  Genesee 
fever.  Gideon’s  son  Biidad  died  two  months  later;  and  Simon,  another  son,  succumbed 
seven  years  later  in  October  of  1805.  They  were  all  buried  at  King’s  Landing,  and  one 
stone  marks  their  graves,  f 

It  is  no  small  wonder  that  after  the  death  of  their  husbands  the  two  young  widows,  Ruth 
and  Lydia,  with  their  children  went  back  to -their  old  homes  in  the  East.  In  1804  Ruth 
returned  to  King’s  Landing  (or  Rochester,  as  it  is  now  called)  to  see  her  stepchildren; 
and  according  to  her  son  Moses’  notebook,  she  made  the  trip  alone  on  horseback,  which 
shows  that  she  was  made  of  hardy  pioneer  stuff.  A  number  of  years  later,  after  her  son 
Bradford  had  settled  in  Rochester,  in  1815,  she  returned  there  once  again  to  make  her 
home.  Later  her  son  Moses  also  settled  in  Rochester.  She  died  there  May  12,  1830,  thirty- 
two  -years  after  her  husband’s  death,  and  was  buried  beside  him.  Their  descendants  are 
still  living  in  Rochester. 

•His  old  mill  stones  are  now  the  foundation  for  two  lamps  in  front  of  the  City  Hall  of  Rochester. 

fThe  stone  was  probably  erected  by  Bradford  Kang,  Gideon’s  son,  after  his  mother’s  death  in  1830.  The  cemetery, 
in  which  Gideon’s  and  David's  graves  were  the  first,  is  located  on  Lake  and  Eastman  Avenue,  Rochester,  N.Y. 
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Tombstone  of  Gideon  and  Ruth  King  at  King’s  Landing 


Descendants  of  GIDEON  KING  and  RU  1  H3  GRAHAM 

A  Bradford  king,4  born  Apr.  30,  1793,  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  died  Apr.  13,  1875, 

‘  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  married  (1)  Oct.  31,  1815,  in  Rochester,  Betsey  Remington,  who 
died  Oct.  30,  1816.  He  married  (2)  in  August,  1822,  Aurelia  Stone,  who  died  in  Decem¬ 
ber  1832.  He  married  (3)  Nov.  25,  1833,  Abigail  Tracy  Cook,  who  was  born  Feb.  28 
or  Mar.  27,  1805,  and  died  June  26,  1881.  All  are  buried  in  Bradford  King’s  lot  in 
Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester. 

Bradford  King  was  three  years  old  when  he  was  taken  by  his  parents  in  1796  to 
King’s  Landing,  N.Y.,  in  the  unsettled  Genesee  Country.  After  his  father's  death  there 
two  years  later,  he  was  taken  back  to  Suffield,  Conn.  His  diary,  which  has  been  pre¬ 
served,  tells  of  his  living  as  a  lad  with  his  grandmother,  Mrs.  Ruth  (King)  Graham,  m 
West  Suffield  and  helping  his  uncle  Isaac  King  Graham  and  other  members  of  the 
family  husk  corn,  gather  fruit,  etc.  He  remained  in  Connecticut  until  1815,  when  he 
returned  to  King’s  Landing. 

The  settlement  had  grown  slowly  because  the  people  were  afraid  of  the  Genesee 
fever;  but  as  the  land  was  cleared,  conditions  had  improved.  In  1802  three  men— 
Nathaniel  Rochester,  William  Fitzhugh,  and  Charles  Carroll — had  come  from  Vir¬ 
ginia  and  bought  land.  Ambitious  plans  were  made  for  the  town,  and  the  name  was 
changed  to  Rochester.  In  1812  a  post  office  was  opened,  and  the  town  then  numbered 
fifteen  persons  all  told.  In  1804  a  few  roads  had  been  built,  and  a  stage  ran  twice  a 
week  between  Canandaigua  and  Albany.  Not  until  1815  was  Rochester  connected  with 
Canandaigua  by  a  stage,  which  ran  once  a  week.  Even  the  most  sanguine  settler  in  his  ■ 
wildest  dreams  could  not  have  imagined  the  Rochester  of  today. 

Child  of  the  first  marriage 

(A)  thadeus  remington  king,5  born  Sept.  19,  1816,  and  died  Oct.  7,  1816. 

Descendants  of  the  second  marriage 

.(B)  Robert  graham  king,5,  born  May  ii,  1823,  and  died  Feb.  7,  1850.  He  married 
Feb.  1,  1847,  Christiana  Thombs,  who  died  Sept.  1,  1902. 

a.  Robert  graham  king,  Jr.,6  born  Dec.  2i,  1847,  and  died  Aug.  9,  1848. 

b.  aurelia  stone  king,6  born  July  27,  1 849,  and  died  unmarried  Apr.  3,  1937,  aged 
87.-  She  was  baptized  Mary  Graham  but  in  later  years  changed  her  name  to 
Aurelia  Stone. 

Descendants  of  the  third  marriage 

(C)  ruth  graham  king,5  born  Sept.  3,  1834,  and  died  Sunday,  Nov.  9,  1834,  at  10  ^ 
o’clock,  aged  2  months,  6  days.  Her  father’s  diary  on  Nov.  10,  1834?  says,  This  day 
we  have  committed  Ruth.  Graham  King  to  the  tomb. 

(D)  Moses  Bradford  king,5  born  June  7,  1836,  and  died  Jam  17,  I923‘  Diarried 
Dec.  23,  1861,  Rhoda  R.  Stebbins.  She  was  born  Dec.  22,  1832,  and  died  Jan.  28, 
1907. 

a.  ella  Gertrude  king,  born  Nov.  6,  1862,  and  died  Jan.  13,  i92§- 

b.  ada  maria  king,6  born  June  3,  1864,  and  living  (1942)  unmarried  in  Rochester 

N.Y. 

c.  george  Carrie  king,6  born  Oct.  20,  1 865.  He  married  Apr.  23,  1892,  Elizabeth 
■  B.  Dolbeer. 

d.  henry  russell  king,6  born  Aug.  2Q,  1 868,  and  died  Aug.  16,  1886. 
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(E)  nelson  lovejov  king,5  born  Dec.  io,  1 837,  and  died  unmarried  Sept.  25,  1859. 

(F)  bercy  maria  king,5  born  Nov.  12,  1839,  and  died  unmarried  Feb.  26,  1866. 

(G)  george  henry  king,5  born  Nov.  28,  1841,  and  died  Sept.  3,  1842. 

(H)  george  henry  king,5  born  June  29,  1843,  ar*d  died  June  15,  1909.  He  married 
Mar.  15,  1865,  Agnes  Maria  Hyde.  She  was  born  Aug.  29,  1846,  and  died  Jan.  20, 
1920,  and  is  buried  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester. 

a.  Alice  maud  mary  king,6  born  June  26,  1867,  and  died  Jan.  29,  1904.  She  married 
May  29,  1893,  William  Thomas  Smy,  who  was  born  Jan.  17,  1870.  She  is  buried 
in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester. 

(a)  Irene  violet  smy,7  born  July  24,  1896,  and  living  (1935)  in  Philadelphia,  Pa. 
She  married  Apr.  20,  1917,  Vivian  Earl  Ansberger,  who  was  born  Dec.  27,  1895. 

i.  MARY  JANE  ANSBERGER,8  bom  May  10,  1 9 1 8. 

(b)  Neva  aremeda  smy,7  born  June  30,  1898,  and  living  (1935)  in  Rochester,  N.Y. 
She  married  July  26,  1921,  George  Frederick  Kroha.  He  was  bom  Dec.  19,  1898. 

i.  Bradford  king  kroha,8  born  Dec.  1 6,  1926. 

ii.  judith  elane  kroha,8  born  July  26,  1929. 

(c)  Williamson  king  smy,7  bom  May  15,  1901,  and  died  unmarried  May  8,  1919. 

(d)  alison  king  smy,7  twin,  born  May  15,  1901,  and  living  (1935)  in  Wyomassing, 
Pa.  He  married  Feb.  12,  1924,  Dorothy  Lavien,  who  was  born  Feb.  26,  1902. 

i.  ann  Alice  smy,8  born  Feb.  3,  1926. 

ii.  Patricia  faye  smy,8  born  Apr.  26,  1928. 

b.  viola  maria  king,6  born  Sept.  6,  1871,  and  living  (1939)  in  Rochester,  N.Y.  She 
married  July  17,  1893,  Albert  Cleveland  Edson,  who  was  bom  Apr.  23,  1870. 

(a)  edith  mae  edson,7  born  May  5,  1894. 

(b)  helen  Christine  edson,7  born  Feb.  1 3,  1 898,  and  living  (1935)  in  Rochester, 
N.Y.  She  married  Oct.  23,  1921,  Sanford  Glass  Slocum,  who  was  born  Dec. 
4,  1898. 

i.  Christine  edson  Slocum,8  born  July  23,  1927. 

B.  moses  king,4  born  Nov.  4,  1794,  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  died  July  5,  1881,  in 
Rochester,  N.Y.,  where  he  is  buried  in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery.  He  married  (1)  May 
'2i,  1818,  at  East  Bloomfield,  Ontario  County,  N.Y.,  Bercy  Beach,  daughter  of  Ashbell 
and  Luraine  Beach.  She  was  bom  Mar.  8,  1799,  and  died  July  16,  1841,  in  Rochester. 
He  married  (2)  Apr.  14,  1842,  in  Rochester,  Mary  Adaline  Hitchcock,  daughter  of 
William  and  Barnabas  Hitchcock.  She  was  born  Sept.  3,  1804,  near  Boston,  Mass., 
and  died  Mar.  20,  1865,  in  Rochester/  He  married  (3)  Oct.  25,  1866,  in  Rochester, 
Mary  Bennet  Allen,  daughter  of  Epenitus  Allen  and  Priscilla  Bennet.  She  was  born  in 
December,  1799,  in  Woodstock,  Vt.,  and  died  Apr.  4,  1898,  in  Rochester.  All  are  buried 
in  Mount  Hope  Cemetery. 

Moses  King  returned  with  his  mother  and  brother  to  Suffield  after  his  father’s  death 
Aug.  5,  1798,  at  King’s  Landing.  They  remained  in  Connecticut  until  the  boys  were 
'  educated.  Moses  went  to  school  in  Westfield,  Mass.,  and  in  1811  attended  the  academy 
in  Suffield,  Conn.  He  taught  school  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  Canandaigua,  N.Y.,  Cayuga, 
N.Y.,  and  Rochester,  N.Y.,  also  “the  first  school  in  Frankfort,  on  Platt  St.,  was  tought 
by  Moses  King.”*  After  his  marriage  in  1818  he  went  into  business  in  Bloomfield,  N.Y., 

*  Rochester,  Jenny  M.  Parker,  p.  341. 
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with  his  father-in-law,  Ashbell  Beach.  In  1826  he  moved  to  Greene,  N.Y.,  and  later  to 

Rochester,  where  he  was  made  Justice  of  the  Peace.  Moses  King  had  only  one  child, 

a  daughter  by  his  first  marriage. 

(A)  bercy  beach  king,5  born  June  25,  1819,  in  East  Bloomfield,  N.Y.,  and  died  Apr. 
24,  or  May  4,  1861,  aged  41,  in  Euclid,  Ohio.  She  married  Dec.  6,  1841,  in  Rochester, 
N.V.,  Egbert  Humphrey6  (Jonathan,5  Isaac,* *  Ensign  Samuel,5  Lieut.  Samuel,5 
Michael i)3  who  was  born  Apr.  8,  1813,  in  East  Bloomfield,  N.Y.,  and  died  in  October, 
1875.  After  the  death  of  Bercy  Beach  King  he  married  (2)  Mary  Magher  of  Cleveland 
and  lived  in  Shamong,  N.J. 

a.  Charles  king  Humphrey,6  born  Aug.  2,  1 843,  in  East  Bloomfield,  N.Y.  He  married 
Letishia  Grant  Olmstead. 

b.  william  Egbert  Humphrey,6  born  July  29,  1846,  in  Mayfield,  Ohio. 

c.  Herbert  ashbell  Humphrey,6  born  Oct.  4,  1 848,  in  Mayfield,  Ohio,  and  died 
May  6,  1863,  in  Euclid,  Ohio,  aged  14. 

d.  James  graham  Humphrey,6  born  Apr.  28,  1853,  in  Mayfield,  Ohio.* 

17.  (7)  ROBERT5  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr.,5  John*),  son  of  the  Rev.  John5  Graham,  Jr., 

and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  June  25,  1 759s t  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  died  Mar.  17, 
,B36,+  aged  76,  in  New  York  City.  He  was  buried  in  St.  John’s  Cemetery  on  Hudson 
Street,  now  a  park  in  New  York  City.  He  married  (1)  about  1781  Tabitha  Hurlbut, 
daughter  of  Samuel  Hurlbut§  and  Prudence  Hinman.  She  was  bom  in  July,  i7fii?+  in 
Woodbury,  Conn.,  and  died  Aug.  1,  1805,  aged  44,  in  New  York  City.  She  was  buried  m 
Trinity  Churchyard.**  He  married  (2)  between  April,  1808,  and  April,  1810,  Elizabeth 

_ — - - — ..  She  was  born  in  1 767J f  in  Richmond,  Va.,  and  died  Sept.  10,  1817, ft 

aged  50,  in  New  York  City.  She  was  buried  in  St.  John’s  Cemetery  in  New  York  City.** 
He  married  (3)  Mary  — : — - — - who  survived  him. 

The  first  record  that  we  find  of  Robert  is  a  deed  by  Lebeus  Johnson  of  Rutland,  Vt. 
to  Robert  Graham  of  Suffield,  Conn.,  dated  Mar.  6,  1780,  covering  land  “situate  on  an 
island  in  Lake  Champlain  called  Grand  Isle,”  originally  granted  to  Ezra  Mead  of  Rutland, 
Vt.JJ  The  next  record  is  found  in  Hemen way’s  History  of  Vermont  (3:548),  in  which  Robert 
is  mentioned  as  a  grantee  of  the  town  of  Chittenden  on  Mar.  16,  1780,  the  day  the  town 
•was  chartered.  He  was  not  quite  twenty-one  at  the  time. 

Probably  during  the  next  year  he  returned  to  Connecticut  and  married  Tabitha 
Hurlbut,  though  no  record  of  the  marriage  can  be  found.  In  the  confusion  of  the  war 
many  records  were  overlooked.  Their  first  child,  a  daughter  called  Mary  Sheldon,  was 
bom  about  1783. 

♦References:  Family  records  of  Mrs.  Viola  (King)  Edson8  and  Miss  Ada  M.  King8  of  Rochester,  N.Y.;  Moses 
King’s  Biblfe;  Bradford  King’s  diary;  records  of  Mount  Hope  Cemetery,  Rochester. 

fV.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

J  Death  certificatCi 

§  Samuel  Hurlbut  was  born  Apr!  15,  1737,  and  baptized  May  15,  1737,  in  Woodbury,  Conn.  He  died  Mar.  23, 
1818,  in  Charlotte,  Vt.  He  married  Nov.  16,  1757,  in  Southbury,  Conn.,  Prudence  Hinman,  daughter  ot  litus 
Hinman,  Jr.  She  was  born  in  1738  and  died  Apr.  22,  1826. 

*V.R.  of  Woodbury,  Conn. 

♦♦Register  of  Burials,  Corporation  of  Trinity  Parish,  74  Trinity  Place, New  York  City:  Robert,  2:848;  Tabitha, 
U255;  Elizabeth,  2:50. 

tf  Death  Certificate. 

| ^Suffield,  Conn.,  Land  Records,  Vol.  652,  p.  27. 
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In  the  War  Department  files  at  Washington  is  a  paper  which  gives  us  a  record  of  a 
very  common  procedure  during  the  Revolutionary  War,  when  everyone  was  pressed  for 
money.  Robert  bought  from  one  Thomas  Stafford  his  prospects  of  pay— which  was  more 
or  less  of  a  gamble. 

Rutland,  28  May,  1781.  This  may  certify  that  I  Thomas  Stafford  of  Rutland  and 
State  of  Vermont  have  sold  to  Rob1  Graham  all  the  Depreciation  money  that  is 
Due  to  me  from  the  State  afforesd  for  the  Service  of  three  years  in  the  Company 
that  was  Commanded  by  Capt.  Thomas  Lee  as  Witness  my  hand. 

his 

Thomas  X  Stafford 
mark 

John  Gale.  Treasurers  office,  Sunderland,  June  13,  1783. 

Rec’s  of  Ira  Allen  Esqr  Treasurer  twenty-four  pounds  Eight  Shillings  and  nine 
pence  Lawful  money  in  full  for  the  Depreciation  and  Interest  due  to  Thomas 
Stafford  for  Service  Done  in  Capt.  Thos.  Lees  Company 

ROBERT  GRAHAM 

One  of  Robeit’s  transactions  got  him  into  serious  trouble,  and  it  was  brought  before  the 
General  Assembly  at  Hartford,  Conn.,  in  1784.  The  unfortunate  young  man  was  accused 
of  passing  counterfeit  money  and  had  difficulty  in  proving  his  innocence.  Here  is  the  depo¬ 
sition  of  the  selectmen  of  Suffield: 

To  the  Honorable  General  Assembly  now  sitting  at  Hartford  this  may  certify  your 
Honors  that  Mr.  Robert  Graham  of  Suffield  Descended  from  a  respectable  Family  and 
always  sustained  a- fair  and  unblemished  character  so  far  as  we  have  known,  until  the  late 
suspicion  of  his  being  concerned  in  passing  counterfeit  money,  and  his  conduct  since  that 
affair  has  been  good  and  unexceptionable  in  all  other  respects.  Suffield,  May  28,  1784 

ALEXR  KING  ]  Selectmen 
SHELDON  >  of 

JOHN  HARMON)  Suffield* 

In  the  same  month  his  father,  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Jr.,  of  Suffield,  gave  testimony 
that  his  son  passed  the  bills  publicly  and  with  no  attempt  at  concealment.  A  year  later, 
in  May,  1785,  the  case  was  heard  by  the  General  Assembly  at  Hartford:  and  the  accused 
was  dismissed  as  innocent.  Following  is  the  court’s  memorandum  of  the  plea  of  John 
Graham,  Jr.,  in  the  case  against  his  son: 

Upon  the  Mem1  of  John  Graham  of  Suffield  shewing  that  his  son  Robert  was  accused 
and  bound  over  to  the  Supr  Court  for  uttering  counterfeit  Dollars  in  a  Recog®  of  £280. 
That  the  Memoralist  w7as  Surety  for  his  appearance.  That  said  bond  was  called  and  for¬ 
feited  unbeknown  to  the  MemIst  or  his  son  when  they  intended  to  have  appeared.  That 
it  appeared  upon  examination  before  Mr.  Justice  King  who  bound  over  the  said  Robert 
that  he  rec’d  said  money  of  one  Johnson  of  Vermont  for  a  just  debt  .  .  .  That  he  put  off 


*  Crimes  and  Misdemeanors  i662-iy8g,  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 
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S  lid  dollars  five  in  the  whole  openly  and  publicly  without  any  appearance  of  disguise, 
supposing  the  same  to  be  good.  That  this  said  Robert  is  altogether  unable  to  pay  any 
part  of  sd  forfeiture  and  the  whole  must  devolve  upon  the  Memlst  who  has  been  long  sick 

and  in  difficult  circumstances  praying  for  Relief. 

Resolved  by  this  Assembly  that  upon  the  Memlsts  paying  all  costs  that  hath  accrued 
upon  said  Process  against  said  Robert  and  on  sd  Bond  of  Recogs  in  hard  money  to  the 
state’s  attorney  and  also  the  sum  of  £80  to  the  treasurer  in  any  amount  of  scrips  of  this 
state  that  are  now  one,  for  the  use  of  the  state,  that  he  be  and  he  is  hereby  dischaigcd 
from  sd  Bond  of  Recognizance  and  all  proceeding  thereon  and  the  same  are  hereby  made 

null  and  void. 

In  the  Lower  House  Concur  in -the  Upper  House* 

In  1790,  the  year  of  the  first  national  census,  we  find  Robert3  Graham  in  Rutland,  Vt., 
with  his  wife  and  with  four  children— two  sons  and  two  daughters— under  ten.  Another 
daughter  was  born  to  them  in  1791.  We  cannot  give  the  exact  birth  dates  of  Robert  s 
first  four  children  as  there  are  no  family  records  and  no  vital  records  were  kept  in  Rutland 
during  that  time.  They  were  not  baptized  until  many  years  later  in  Boston. 

Three  of  Robert’s  cousins  were  also  living  at  this  time  in  Rutland-  -John  Andrew3, 
Nathan  Burr,3  and  William  Hackaliah  Preston3  Graham,  all  sons  of  Dr.  Andrews  Graham 
of  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn. 

Robert  is  listed  in  the  Boston  directory  for  1793-  Two  years  later  he  was  back  in  Rutland 
and  sold  on  Nov.  18,  1795,  a  piece  of  land:  “Robord  Graham  and  Tabatha  Graham  both 
of  Rutland”  sold  to  Samuel  Mattocks,  Esquire,  for  thirty  pounds  a  lot  of  land  in  Rutland 
containing  one-quarter  of  an  acre. 

On  Apr.  20,  1796,  Robert’s  father,  the  Rev.  John2  Graham,  Jr.,  died.  Robert  went 
back  to  Suffield  for  at  least  a  short  time  as  he  and  James  Lusk,  a  son-in-law  of  the  Rev. 
John,  Jr.,  signed  the  inventory  of  what  the  widow  Ruth  was  to  have.  In  the  final  distribu¬ 
tion,  made  on  Apr.  1,  1800,  Robert  is  not  on  the  list,  but  neither  is  his  brother  Sheldon, 
who  was  then  alive,  nor  the  heirs  of  his  deceased  brother  John  Augustus,  nor .  any  of  the 
married  daughters.  It  is  probable  that  they  had  all  received  their  portions  earlier.  Robert 
was  on  the  list  of  creditors  of  the  estate  with  forty  pounds  due  him. 

In  the  1 796  directory  for  Boston,  Robert  Graham  is  listed  as  a  merchant,  Sudbury 
Street.”  His  cousin,  Nathan  Burr,3  a  lawyer,  had  also  left  Rutland  and  was  in  Boston.  He 
appears  in  the  1796  directory  for  Boston  as  <4Nathan  Burr  Graham  &  Company,  mer¬ 
chants,  Nathan  Spear’s  Wharf”— a  firm  which  was  engaged  in  what  was  called  illicit 
commerce.”  It  may  be  that  Robert  and  Nathan  Burr  were  in  the  business  together.  The 
firm  was  listed  in  the  1798  directory,  and  there  was  no  directory  in  Boston  for  iy99- 
By  1800  the  firm  was  dissolved.  (See  page  251.) 

For' a  number  of  years  from  1800  on,  we  find  that  Robert  had  a  boarding-house,  first 
in  Boston  and  then  in  New  York.  He  appears  in  the  Boston  directory  for  1800  with  a 
boarding-house  in  Sudbury  Street,  which  listing  is  repeated  in  the  1803  directory.  In  1804 
he  was  still  in  Boston.  On  August  5  of  that  year  the  baptisms  of  his  eight  children  took 
place  at  King’s  Chapel.*  The  first  five  are  called  adult,  and  Robert  and  Tabitha  were 
sponsors  for  the  remaining  three— Lucina  Campbell,  George  Washington,  and  Eliza  Ann. 
The  youngest,  Eliza  Ann,  is  the  only  one  whom  we  know  definitely  to  have  been  born  in 
Boston — on  Nov.  30,  1798.  _ __ 

♦Before  the  Revolution,  King’s  Chapel  belonged  to  the  Church  of  England.  After  the  war  it  became  Unitarian, 
the  first  Unitarian  church  in  the  country.  Robert  was  a  Presbyterian;  but  as  there  was  no  Presbyterian  church  in 
Boston  at  the  time,  his  children  were  baptized  in  King’s  Chapel. 
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In  the  spring  of'  1805,  Robert  was  located  in  New  York  City.  There  is  the  family  tradi¬ 
tion  that  he  came  there  with  a  great  deal  of  money.  He  probably  made  the  journey  with 
his  large  family  by  boat  in  one  of  the  comfortable  packets  which  ran  through  Long  Island 
Sound  between  Boston  and  New  York.  The  trip  by  stage  consumed  a  week  and  was  very 
difficult,  over  rough  roads  and  through  streams  which  were  sometimes  forded  and  some¬ 
times  crossed  on  scows. 

During  their  first  summer  in  New  York,  the  city  was  visited  by  a  terrible  cholera  epi¬ 
demic.  Robert’s  wife  Tabitha  was  probably  one  of  its  victims.  She  died  on  Aug.  1,  1805, 
and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Trinity  Church  at  the  foot  of  Wall  Street.  Many 
years  later  her  voungest  daughter,  Eliza,  wrote:  “My  mother  did  not  die  until  after  we 
moved  to  New  York,  but  was  in  failing  health.  She  was  short  of  stature  and  wore  caps 
like  Mrs.  Washington’s  and  her  hair  was  curly  and  curled  about  her  cap.  I  used  to  think 
it  pretty.  I  remember  her  very  little.” 

In  1805  and  1806  the  family  lived  at  1 14  Greenwich  Street.  The  first  listing  of  a  business 
occurs  in  1807,  when  Robert  opened  a  boarding-house  at  81  Pearl  Street.  Two  years 
later  his  nephew,  Joseph4  Graham,  entered  upon  a  like  venture  a  few  doors  away  at  88 
Pearl  Street. 

Robert  married  again  before  1810.  Though  all  known  records  have  been  searched,-  it 
has  been  impossible  to  find  the  surname  of  his  wife  or  the  date  of  their  marriage.  We  can 
only  fix  the  date  approximately.  In  April,  1808,  his  daughter  Laura  was  very  ill  after 
the  birth  of  her  first  child,  and  her  sister  Mary  hastened  to  Boston  to  be  with  her.  Robert 
wrote  to  her  on  April  18:  “We  are  all  in  usual  health.  .  .  .  Mr.  Hall  and  Mr.  Reed,  for¬ 
merly  of  Boston  and  now  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  have  been  with  us  for  a  week  since  you 
left  us.  Sally  does  extraordinarily  well  and  is  very  attentive  to  the  duties  of  her  station 
and  keeps  everything  in  good  order.  The  rest  of  us  are  as  usual.”  This  would  seem  to  in¬ 
dicate  that  with  the  oldest  daughter,  Mary,  away,  the  cares  of  the  household  had  devolved 
upon  young  Sallv,  who  was  only  seventeen.  This  would  hardly  have  been  the  case  if 
Robert  had  a  wife.  By  1810,  however,  the  wife  had  arrived  and  was  counted  in  the  census. 
Robert’s  household  is  listed  as  follows:  one  male  between  10  and  16  (George  Washington): 
two  males  between  16  and  26  (William  Lee  and  Charles):  one  male  over  45  (himself): 
one-female  between  10  and  16  (Eliza  Ann):  three  females  between  16  and  26  (Mary  S., 
Lucina  C.,  and  Sarah  M.):  one  female  over  45  (his  second  wife,  Elizabeth). 

The  family  were  members  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  then  on  Wall  Street.  His 
wife  Elizabeth-— called  “Mrs.  Robert  Graham”  on  the  church  records— joined  the  church 
on  Mar.  16,  1815;  his  daughter  Lucina  on  May  11,  1815:  Robert,  by  profession,  on  July 
13,  1815;  and  his  daughter  Eliza  Ann  on  Sept.  12,  1816. 

Many  changes  were  taking  place  in  Robert’s  family.  His  daughter  Laura4  had  died,  and 
Robert  had  adopted  her  little  daughter  Laura  Clark5.  George  Washington,4  midshipman, 
had  been  drowned.  Sarah  Matilda4  had  married  Charles  B.  Mease  and  had  gone  to 
Charleston,  S.C.  William  Lee4  and  Charles  Horatio,4  doubtlessly  inspired  with  enthusiasm 
by  their  brother-in-law,  had  gone  to  try  their  luck -in  the  same  flourishing  southern  town. 
On  Sept.  10,  1817,  Robert’s  second  wife,  Elizabeth  Graham,  died  and  was  buried  in  St. 
John’s  Cemetery. 

For  four  years  after  the  death  of  his  wife,  Robert  carried  on  the  boarding-house  with  the 
help  of  three  daughters.  In  1821  it  is  no  longer  listed  in  the  New  York  City  directory. 

In  1822  we  find  Robert  appearing  in  an  entirely  new  character.  The  directory  lists  him 
as  “Robert  Graham,  marshall,  9  Pine  Street.”  An  examination  of  the  Common  Council 
Minutes  of  the  City  of  New  York  reveals  that  he  had  been  elected  marshall  in  1812.  The 
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‘mutes  for  Nov.  23,  1812,  read  as  follows:  “A  return  was  received  from  Garrit  Gilbert’ 
ri -rk  of  the  City  and  County  of  New  York  certifying  that  by  the  returns  filed  in  his  office. 

die  late  election  for  Charter  Officers,  Robert  Graham  was  elected  a  Constable  for  the 
*'  Ward.”*  Further  on  we  read:  “Dec.  7,  1812,  Oath  of  office  taken  by  Robert  Graham.” 

'l  he  minutes  of  the  Council  mention  his  name  frequently  thereafter  in  connection  with 
1  is  duties  The  office  of  marshall  and  constable  at  that  time  were  the  same. 

In  1826  Robert  was  at  48  Whitehall,  at  the  corner  of  Front  Street.  In  1828  he  moved 
v  read  Street,  where  he  lived  for  five  years.  In  1835  he  moved  to  48  Warren  Street. 
Here  he  died  Mar.  17,  1836,  and  was  buried  in  St.  John’s  Cemetery.  mmm 
Robert  had  married  a  third  time,  but  the  only  reference  we  have  to  it  is  m  the  New 
York  City  directory  of  .1836-37  in  which  “Mary  Graham,  widow  of  Robert,  48  Warren 
Street”  is  listed.  Later  directories  do  not  show  her  name,  and  we  are  left  to  conjectme 
whether  she  married  again  or  died  soon  after  her  husband.  Robert  did  not  leave  a  will. 

Children  of  ROBERT3  GRAHAM  and  TABITHA  HURLBUT 

60.  A.  Mary  Sheldon4  Graham,  born  about  1783;  died  June  1,  1867. 

B.  Harrison4  Graham,  born  1784;  died  young. 

61.  C.  Laura  Hurlbut4  Graham,  born  about  1785;  died  about  1808. 

62.  D.  William  Lee4  Graham,  born  about  1787;  died  after  1831. 

63'.  E.  Charles  Horatio4  Graham,  bom  about  1789;  died  about  1839. 

64.  F.  Sarah  Matilda4  Graham,  born  June  13,  1791;  died  Nov.  16,  1859. 

65.  G.  Lucina  Campbell4  Graham,  born  July  15,  1793;  died  July  2,  1872. 

66.  H.  George  Washington4  Graham,  born  June  26,  1795;  died  May  16,  1811. 

67.  I.  Eliza  Ann4  Graham,  born  Nov.  30,  1798;  died  Oct.  3,  1899. 

18.  (8)  NARCISSUS3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John4),  son  of  the  Rev.  John2  Graham 
Jr.,  and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  Oct.  15,  1762,  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.  (V.R.),  and  died 
before  Feb.  16,  1829,  in  Fairfield  County,  S.C.  He  married  about  1790  Unity  Gayle, 
daughter  of  Christopher  Gayle  and  Unity  Richbourgh  (or  Richbourg).  She  was  born  m 
Sumter  District,  S.C.,  and  died  between  1800  and  1810. 

It  is  a  little  startling  in  a  list  of  family  names  confined  chiefly  to  Johns,  Roberts,  Isaacs, 
and  Daniels  to  come  suddenly  upon  the  name  of  Narcissus.  But  if  we  look  back  a  little,  it  is 
easy  enough  to  account  for  this.  In  1730  the  Rev.  John4  Graham,  then  living  m  Stafford, 
Conn.,  went  back  to  his  old  home  in  Armagh,  Ireland  “to  attend  to  his  temporal  affairs. 
When  he  returned  to  his  family  in  Stafford,  we  can  well  imagine  how  his  three  children, 
Elizabeth,2  John,  Jr.,2  and  Robert,2  must  have  gathered  about  him,  as  he  sat  by  the  log 
fire,  and  begged  for  stories  of  his  trip— of  the  sea  and  of  the  big  ship  which  had  brought 
him  safely  home.  And  so  he  doubtless  told  them  all  about  his  voyage  and  also  of  the  old 
town  of  Armagh  with  its  stone  houses  and  thatched  roofs  and  steep,  narrow,  cobbled 
streets  leading  to  the  top  of  the  hill  where  stood  the  Cathedral  with  the  walled  churchyard 
about  it.  He  must  have  told  them  of  his  childhood  and  how  difficult  it  was  for  the  little 
Scotch  boys  who  did  not  belong  to  the  Church  of  England  to  get  an  education  since  all 
doors  were  closed  to  Presbyterians  in  Ireland.  Indeed,  if  it  had  not  been  for  the  Enghs  1 
Primate,  Narcissus  Marsh f.,  who  befriended  them  and  helped  them  m  all  their  difficult 
situations,  their  father  would  never  have  been  able  to  go  to  college  and  could  not  have 


•Minutes,  Vol.  VII,  p.  305. 
t  Portrait  facing  page  12. 
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been  a  minister.  Something  of  the  love  and  reverence  which  the  Rev.  John1  felt  for  the 
old  Primate  must  have  passed  down  to  John,2  Jr.:  for  when  his  own  sons  were  born,  after 
naming  the  first  for  his  father,  the  second  for  his  mother’s  father,  and  the  third  for  his 
older  brother,  Robert,3  the  fourth  son  was  called  Narcissus.  (See  pagei2.) 

Narcissus’  childhood  was  spent  in  the  little  village  of  West  Suffield.  Being  the  eighth 
child  in  a  busy  minister’s  family,  he  doubtless  received  very  little  attention,  and  his  few 
months  at  school  every  winter  gave  him  a  most  rudimentary  education  as  can  be  seen  bv 
his  letters. 

As  the  life  stories  of  his  brother  Daniel3  and  his  sister  Ruth3  bring  vividly  to  mind  the 
hardships  and  the  triumphs  of  pioneering  in  western  New  York,  so  the  life  story  of  Nar¬ 
cissus  emphasized  certain  other  dramatic  years — the  years  of  the  Revolution.  For  Narcissus 
enlisted  in  the  army  on  Mar.  17,  1777,  for  the  duration  of  the  war.  As  a  lad  of  fourteen, 
he  was  at  first  in  the  Fife  and  Drum  Corps  of  Captain  John  Harmon’s  Company  in  a 
battalion  of  Connecticut  troops  commanded  by  John  Durkee,  Esq.  The  War  Depart¬ 
ment’s  records  in  Washington  show  that  he  was  on  furlough  in  December,  1777 ,  and  in 
January,  February,  and  twenty  days  in  March,  1778.  He  was  furloughed  Nov.  20,  1779, 
for  thirty  days,  He  was  sick  in  Suffield,  May  10,  1780,  and  reported  sick  at  Danbury  in 
August,  1780.  He  was  not  dismissed  from  the  army  until  1783. 

A  collection  of  eighty-five  letters  written  by  Narcissus  during  the  war  tells  us  much  of 
his  sufferings  and  privations  as  a  Revolutionary  soldier.*  He  was  an  unhappy  boy  in  the 
role  of  soldier,  begging  his  father  and  brothers  to  hire  a  man  to  take  his  place  (as  was  often 
done).  But  he  remained  in  the  army  until  the  close  of  the  war.  His  name  is  last  recorded 
on  a  muster  roll  dated  May  27,  1783. 

Illness,  poor  food,  and  insufficient  clothing  were  among  the  major  problems  of  these 
untrained  and  hastily  organized  companies  of  soldiers,  as  we  learn  from  the  letters  of 
Narcissus  .written  to  various  members  of  his  family.  In  an  “Account  of  Continental 
Cloathing  Delivered  to  the  Non-Commissioned  Officers  and  Privates  of  Capt.  John 
Harmon’s  Co.,  4th  Connecticut  Regiment  in  the  year  1777,”  we. find  that  Narcissus 
received  “1  coat,  1  vest,  1  shirt,  1  Hunting  Shirt,  1  pair  shoes,  1  overalls — valued  at  S25 
&3°/90,  leaving  ballance  due  to  him  of  $22  &  30/90.”  But  this  was  not  enough  to  last 
through  the  war — and  we  find  no  further  record  of  his  receiving  clothing  from  his  state 
or  district— so  Narcissus  wrote  a  number  of  times  asking  that  his  family  send  him  necessary 
supplies.  .  ■ 

Valley  Forge  April  18,  1777 

Kind  Parent: 

Sir: 

After  my  kind  Complyments  to  you,  I  should  inform  you  of  my  health  since  I  left 
home  and  hope  these  will  reach  you.  I  have  no  news  to  write  at  Present,  only  it 
is  very  sickly  time  in  Camp.  The  Smallpox,  the  army  has  all  had  &  fever  does 
very  frequently  set  in.  I  want  to  hire  a  man  in  my  place  very  much  for  it  is  very 
hard  times  for  soldiers.  I  wish  I  had  done  something  while  I  was  at  home.  I  find 
fifing  hurts  me,  that  it  wares  my  Constitution  out  very  much.  I  feel  it  every  day 


•These  letters  are  now  (1941)  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Miltimore  Brush  of  Germantown,  N.Y.  In  1937  he  loaned 
these  letters  to  the  writer  so  that  copies  might  be  made  of  some  of  them  for  use  in  this  volume.  The  originals  have 
been  bound  between  layers  of  silk  gauze.  They  were  written  on  the  cheapest  kind  of  paper,  many  on  mere  scraps- 
all  that  Narcissus  could  find  in  camp. 


more.  If  there  is  a  man  to  be  hired  that  can  fife  I  hope  it  can  be  done  soon.  Capt. 
Hannon  I  suppose  will  soon  leave  the  regiment  and  then  I  hope  by  that  time  I 
can  leave  it,  too.  A  soldier  is  a  poor,  lousey  Creature  deprived  of  all  the  comforts 

of  life. 


NARCISSUS  GRAHAM 


This  is  the  first  of  many  letters  which  have  been  preserved,  and  its  tone  is  characteristic 
ol'lhe  entire  collection.  The  following  letter,  written  more  than  two  years  later,  speaks  of 
his  having  visited  his  uncle,  Robert-’  Graham,  who  was  a  physician  in  White  Plains,  N.Y., 
hut  who  had  removed  his  family  to  Salem,  N.Y.,  as  a  safety  measure.  “Cozen  Robert” 
was  Dr.  Roberts  Graham’s  son,  who,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  had  run  away  to  join  the 


army. 

Rev’d  Father: 


Nelson’s  Point  Aug.  3,  1779 


Sir: 

In  short — I  am  unwell,  but  not  so  but  that  I  have  been  about  and  done  my 
Duty  till  now,  but  hope  [I  am]  gitting  better.  My  kind  Duty  to  your  Self  and 
Spouse,*  my  love  to  Brothers  &  Sisters.  I  should  have  wrote  to  the  rest  if  [I]  had 
time  and  therefore  must  be  excused,  not  having  but  two  or  three  minets. 

I  received  the  things  that  was  sent  me  by  Capt.  Harmon,  which  I  humbly  thank 
for.  I  was  at  Salem,  at  Uncle  Robert’s,  and  all  well.  Cozen  Robert  has  been  very 
unfortunate  in  and  by  the  art  of  War.  He  went  out  in  the  Militia  and  was  taken 
and  carried  into  York  Gaol,  where  I  suppose  he  remains  to  this  Day. 

The  Army  are  in  good  health  and  in  enraged  Spirits  against  those  thieves  of 
the  Country  who  waste  and  destroy  the  towns  and  plunder  the  People.  If  it  wa’nt 
for  those  blood-thirsty  Tories  who  lead  on  to  destroy,  the  Country  would  have 
been  free  this  two  years,  if  they  had  been  out  of  the  way. 

Subscribing  my  Self,  your 
Affectionate  Son, 

NAR.  GRAHAM 

P.S.  I  hope  and  wish  that  I  shall  be  free  soon,  for  my  Mind  runs  to  and  fro  like 
a  Crazey  man,  my  nature  gives  faster  than  age  Requires.  I  find  that  I  can  t  travel, 
not  steady,  more  than  twelve  miles  in  a  day. 

The  next  letter,  written  to  his  captain,  John  Harmon,  is  pathetic  enough,  even  though 
we  make  allowances  for  the  exaggerated  style  of  the  writing. 

Morristown  Feb.  7,  1780 


Worthy  Capt.  > 

I  shall  improve  this  opertunity  as  a  favorable  one  to  salute  the  news  of  your 
Resigning,  which  reached  my  Ears  the  18th  of  January,  as  I  came  to  Camp.  I’ll 
relate  the  march  I  had  from  Salem,  which  continued  from  the  14th  to  the  above 
date.  The  14th  I  set  out  with  little  resolution  and  gave  over  the  thoughts  of  ever 
reaching  Camp,  but  I  made  ahead  as  far  as  Haits,  which  was  ten  miles.  The  Snow 

•Narcissus’  mother,  Mary  Sheldon  Graham,  had  died  in  1776,  and  his  father  had  married  July  13,  I779>  Rut^ 
(King)  Smith  as  his  second  wife. 
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was  far  beyond  whatever  I  did  see.  In  general,  up  to  my  knees  and  some  worse 
and  better.  My  Eyes  gave  Vent  to  ease  the  heavyclod  which  is  heaped  in  my 
Breast,  of  Misery  and  Distress. 

The  1 6th  in  like  manner  but  with  the  greatest  Vexation  &  Perplexity.  [The] 

1 6th I  got  1 8  miles  over  the  River,  as  far  as  Soverrends  with  two  Weary  Travellers. 

The  17th  went  31  miles,  within  nine  miles  of  Camp.  18th  I  came  to  Camp,  but 
before  this  I  see  Dady  at  his  Quarters,-  who  informed  me  of  your  Resigning  and 
being  gone  home,  which  I  could  not  hardly  believe  before  he  repeated  it  several 
.times.  It  wounded  me  to  the  bottom  of  [my]  heart.  Horror,  Dispare  &  Fear 
increased  with  no  Ease.  I  felt  like  one  in  Dispare,  Raving  at  the  thoughts  of 
Desolation  &  upon  the  Brink  of  Distruction.  O  pity  a  Cruel  Unfortunate.  Hard¬ 
ships  fatigue  me  not,  O  heart,  and  be  ye  still  o’  mind. 

O  My  Dearest  Capt.,  I  have  hope  to  believe  that  your  mind  won’t  slip  &  forgit 
me,  but  excuse  my  unworthiness.  I  do  hope  that  you  will  assist  in  getting  me  out 
of  the  Service  &  I  do  request  your  making  Robert  hire  me  a  man  and  don’t  let 
the  want  or  thought  of  money  Spare. 

I  do  believe  you  won’t  forget  what  time  you  spent  here  the  last  time  you  was 
in  Camp.  It’s  a  little  better  here  now,  for  we  have  Provision  more  Plentyer  than 
then— even  to  a  Supply.  But,  Dear  Sir,  a  Body  has  as  good  Starve  as  Freeze.  Con¬ 
sider  my  situation,  in  this  inclement  Season,  without  any  Supply  of  Clothing  to 
the  least  Individual  Ragg,  nor  an’t  likely  to  git  anything.  I  ha’n’t  a  Shoe  to  put 
to  my  feet'  of  my  own.  Lt.  Fanning  says  it  an’t  likely  that  any  Clothing  will  Come 
in  very  soon  which  by  Necessity  will  Render  me  very  miserable  in  this  Cold 
Weather.  Can  heartyly  wish  never  to  draw  another  Ragg  if  I  could  possibly  git 
Clear  from  the  Service.  But,  Honored  Sir,  I  ask  your  repeated  Pardons  for  taking 
the  boldness  to  write  and  to  subscribe  myself  your  well-wisher  and  unworthy 
and  begging, 

Humble  Serv1 
NARCISSUS  GRAHAM 

P.S.  Be  pleased  to  give  my  Duty,  love  &  Kind  Complyments  to  all  inquiring 
Friends.  I  am  in  usual  health  at  present  and  the  rest  of  the  company  in  like 
manner.  I  have  tried  to  hire  a  man  but  I  can’t  git  any.  I  should  be  glad  that  you 
would  tell  Dady  I  had  not  time  to  write  as  I  began  your  [letter]  first.  I  conclude 
with  the  kindest  Complyment  to  yourself  and  Family.  Allen  has  got  a  Discharge 
&  I  have  another  opertunity  unexpected  and  there  fore  I  shall  write  one  to  Dady. 

This  letter  wTas  addressed  on  the  outside  to  ££Capt.  John  Harmon  att  Suffield  in  Connecti¬ 
cut,  Favor  of  Sam’l  Allen.” 

On  the  same  day  that  Narcissus  wras  writing  to  his  captain,  Sarah  Graham  (who  seems 
to  have  been  his  favorite  sister)  was  anxiously  writing  her  brother,  urging  courage  and 
fortitude.  The  young  man  did  not  desert,  though  his  letters  show  how  often  he  was 
tempted. 

Suffield  Feb.  7,  1780 

Dear  Brother; 

Where  shall  I  direct  my  letter  to  My  Dear  Brother,  can  it  be  true  what  is  re¬ 
ported  about  you?  May  we  not  put  that  Confidence  in  your  brave  Spirit  to  believe 
it  to  be  a  lye,  or  will  you  follow  the  Example  set  you  to  desert  the  Cause  you  so 
readyly  engaged  in,  though  by  long  continuing  it  is  become  a  burden,  by  hard 
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and  iothsome  living  it  becomes  intolerabe  to  be  borne  with,  yet  not  brought  to 
that  extreme  to  leave  your  post.  And  to  Reason  with  you  is  needless.  If  you  will 
improve  yourself  by  some  Gentlemen  you  will  stand  all,  honorably  dismissed,  and 
come  home  like  a  Son  of  Liberty.  Your  Friends  long  for  your  release,  but  can’t 
wish  to  sec  you  to  buffet  you  for  a  runaway. 

I  am  very  late  tonight  about  writing,  but  it  be  a  long,  long  time  since  we  heard 
from  you  and  only  by  hearsay  and  chance  we  have  heard  from  you.  If  you  see 
Robert,  he  will  give  you  relief,  if  in  his  power. 

There  is  little  news  at  present  to  write  about.  Our  Singing  Schools  are  kept  yet. 
Daniel  has  been  home.  Molly  is  come  home.  Brother  Lusk  and  Sister*  has  been 
up.  We  have  Israel  Sykes  to  live  here  while  Robert  is  gone.  We  are  in  good  health. 
And  may  this  find  you  under  the  same  Guardianship  that  your 

Ever  Affectionate  Sister  is 
SARAH  GRAHAM 


The  following  letter  to  Miss 
have  been  preserved. 


Polly  Gay  was  one  of  two  rather  quaint  love  letters  which 

Tataway  Nov.  4,  1  '/Bo 


Through  my  Boldness  I  have  the  Impudence  to  Indite  a  few  Broken  Lines  to 
inform  of  my  health,  which  is  agreeably  continued,  hoping  they  find  you  &  all 
your  Friends  under  the  same  Circumstance.  Beg  you  will  overlook  this  Intrusion 
&  Pardon  my  Weakness.  I  have  nothing  that’s  worth  writing,  only  out  of  Friendly 
Correspondence,  hoping  they  may  find  you  under  the  Goodness  to  return  an 
Answer  by  the  Barer  of  this  if  JD|  dare  ask  or  request  you  to  Under  Vallue  your 
self  so  much  as  to  write  to  a  Soldier  under  trouble  &  distress. 

Be  pleased  to  except  of  my  cornplyment  to  your  self  &  Friends,  begging  leave 
to  conclude  with  these 

From  your  Most  admirer  and 
Affectionate  Humb  Serv4. 


NARCISSUS  GRAHAM 


P.S.  The  Ink  is  Bad,  the  Pen  is  lame  But  the  hand  altogether  is  to  Blame. 

The  following  letter  was  addressed  .on  the  outside  to  Ebenezer  Graham,  Westfield,  Mass  . 

Suffield  April  15,  1781 

I  am  once  more  arrived  home  with  good  health  under  all  the  splendid  imploy- 
ments  of  a  fatigued  soldier.  The  happiness  &  Pleasure  of  your  Person  would  be 
much  pleasing  to  me  but  I  understand  you  are  ingaged  in  Learning.  I  cannot  ask 
your  leaving  your  Study  to  no  profit  nor  advantage,  but  if  it  could  be  done  with¬ 
out  disadvantage  to  your  performance  in  learning,  I  should  be  very  happy  to  see 
you  next  Thursday.  The  family  is  well  &  desired  to  be  remembered  in  love  & 
Complyments  to  you  and  the  family  you  live  with. 

These  from  your  tender  &  affectionate  Brother, 

NARCISSUS  GRAHAM 


•The  Robert  and  Daniel  she  speaks  of  were' their  brothers.  Molly  was  their  sister  Mary,  the  wife  of  Samuel  Cum¬ 
mings.  Brother  Lusk  and  Sister  were  Love  (Graham)  Lusk  and  her  husband,  James,  who  were  living  in  Enfield. 

tJ.  D.  was  Joshua  Day,  Sergeant  Commandant,  who  was  to  take  this  letter  to  Miss  Polly  Gay,  the  name  being  still 
legible,  though  crossed  out.  She  was  the  daughter  of  the  minister  in  Suffield  and  lived  only  two  miles  from  .N  arcissus 
home  in  West  Suffield.  On  Apr.  12,  1783,  his  sister  Ruth  wrote  to  him  warning  him  that  he  was  setting  his  heart 
where  he  could  not  obtain  his  wish,  and,  alas.  Miss  Polly  did  marry  someone  else. 
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NB  Uncle  Judd  &  Aunt  will  fetch  you  a  Box  of  Breaches. 

DANIEL  GRAHAM  [Narcissus’  brother] 

The  next  letter,  written  in  December,  1781,  shows  Narcissus  in  a  mood  somewhat  more 
resigned — after  four  years  in  the  army — and  exhibits  the  reverent  attitude  which  the 
Rev.  John,  Jr’s  children  all  assumed  in  writing  to  their  father. 

Highland  Dec.  31,  1781 

Dear  Parents: 


Embracing  every  opportunity  to  pay  my  devoted  Duty  &  tender  love  &  re- 
spectful  complyments  to  [you],  I  am,  in  short,  in  one  Bundle  [sending]  my  most 
Tender  regards  [which]  bind  me  ever  to  celebrate  every  chance  that  affords  me 
to  write  to  my  Dearest  Friends  whose  gratitude  binds  my  heart  ever  to  be  thankful 
and  acknowledge  myself  bound  by  Nature  to  pay  my  owed  Duty.  I  hope  in  a 
short  time  to  see  your  habitation  Blessed  with  health  as  this  now  leaves  me,injoying 
a  peaceful  enjoyment. 

Alterations  take  place  I  hear  at  home.  Molly,  my  dear  sister  is  married  and  left 
Suffield.  I  wish  her  all  the  joy  &  comfort  that  words  can  express.  Brother  Sheldon, 
I  am  informed,  leaves  Suffield  in  February.  I  don’t  know  I  shall  see  him  before 
he  moves.  The  Army  has  not  yit  drew  clothing  which  renders  the  soldiers  uncom¬ 
fortable.  As  for  myself,  I  am  midingly[  middlingly]  clothed,  but  in  shirts  I  have 
not  a  change. 

Not  any  more  in  particular  to  write  but  wish  the  continuance  of  my  health  & 
the  prosperity  of  my  life.  With  these  I  conclude  with  thankfull  gratitude  to  pay 
my  Duty  &  Love,  and  remain  Your  Most  Respectful  &  Obed1  &  Dutiful  Son 

&  Humb  Serv1 


NARCISSUS  GRAHAM 

The  following  letter,  the  last  of  those  selected  for  quotation  here,  is  to  Narcissus  from  his 
sister  Ruth.  She  wrote  at  a  time  when  she  and  the  entire  household  were  ill,  which  perhaps 
accounts  for  her  pessimism. 

Suffield  April  12,  1783 

My  Loving  Brother: 

May  Heaven’s  blessings  long  attend  you,  and  may  your  life  be  long,  and  Health 
restored  and  you  returned  to  your  Friends  and  Relations  in  Peace  and  Safety, 
and  not  being  Bount  &  fetter’d  a  Slave  to  the  country.  I  wish  you  joy  in  Pease 
.  being  restored  to  America. 

Dear  Brother  don’t  involve  yourself  in  greater  Bondage  since  you  are  once 
more  a  free  man.  I  fear  you  are  seating  your  Heart  where  you  can’t  obtain  your 
wish.  Think  on  freedom,  don  t  let  fancy  make  a  Slave  of  you  to  involve  you  in 
vain,  nor  little  Cupid’s  arrow  wound  so  deep  but  you  can  find  relief.  Was  it  pos¬ 
sible,  I  should  be  with  you  instead  of  writing,  but  [I]  han’t  got  horse  nor  saddle. 

I  am  contriving  to  get  me  a  saddle.  I  should  send  more  money  but  can’t  get  it 
&  I  want  this  note  for  Robert  or  for  Commins.  You  must  do  what  you  think  best 
and  get  it  as  far  as  possible.  I  send  it  with  care  and  haist. 

Dady  wants  to  know  when  you  can  come  home.  We  are  all  unwell  —  Dady, 
Robert  &  wife,  myself;  nobody  to  do  anything.  Polly  told  me  she  had  wrote  a 
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letter  but  she  han’t  sent  it  here.  She  told  me  that  you  would  be  home  so  soon 
that  it  was  not  worth  a  while  to  send  this,  with  kindest  love  your 

Ever  afflicted  Sister 

RUTH  GRAHAM 

I  send  you  12  dollars  wanting  two  shillings.  Do  the  best  you  can  with  them. 

Your  Friend  &  Sister  RUTH  GRAHAM 

Peace  was  declared  in  1783,  and  Narcissus  returned  home.  However,  after  the  close  of 
the  war  there  is  no  mention  of  him  in  any  Connecticut  records  or  in  any  family  papers. 
For  some  time  we  were  unable  to  trace  him  further.  Then,  by  chance,  a  memorandum 
was  found  in  the  Bible  of  his  nephew,  Moses  King,  son  of  Ruths  (Graham)  King,  which 
said  that  Narcissus  had  married  the  daughter  of  George  Merrill  and  that  he  had  gone  to 
the  high  hills  of  Santee.  No  proof  of  the  first  statement  can  be  found;  but  the  second  one 
was  very  helpful  in  tracing  Narcissus  as  it  led  us  to  search  the  records  of  South  Carolina, 
where  lie  the  “high  hills  of  Santee.” 

The  high  hills  of  Santee  were  the  highlands  on  the  north  bank  of  the  Santee  River  in 
the  old  Camden  District.  The  hills  lie  in  a  ridge  three  to  five  miles  wide,  about  ninety 
miles  from  the  ocean.  They  take  the  course  of  the  Santee  River  in  a  generally  north  to 
south-east  direction  and  at  their  greatest  elevation  are  about  three  hundred  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  river. 

Narcissus  must  have  heard  a  great  deal  of  talk  during  and  after  the  war  from  soldiers 
returning  from  the  South.  Perhaps  their  glowing  accounts  made  him  decide  to  settle  in 
South  Carolina.  Much  land  was  granted  to  the  Revolutionary  soldiers;  and  in  1786 
Narcissus  received  from  the  government  500  acres  in  South  Carolina. 

State  of  South  Carolina 

To' all  to  whom  these  Presents  shall  come,  Greeting; 

Know  ye,  That  for  and  in  consideration  of  Eleven  pounds,  thirteen  shillings  &  4d  sterling 
money,  paid  by  Narcissus  Graham,  into  the  treasury  for  the  use  of  this  state.  We  have 
granted  and  by  these  presents  do  grant  unto  the  said  Narcissus  Graham,  his  heirs  and 
assigns,  a  plantation  or  tract  of  land,  containing  Five  hundred  acres,  Situate  in  the  District 
of  Camden  on  Bear  Creek,  having  such  shape,  form  and  marks  as  are  represented  by  a 
plat  hereunto  annexed,  together  with  all  woods,  trees,  waters,  water  courses,  profits, 
commodities,  appurtenances  and  hereditaments  whatsoever  thereunto  belonging,  to  have 
and  to  hold  the  said  tract  of  five  hundred  acres  of  land,  and  all  and  singular  other  the 
premises  hereby  granted  unto  the  said  Narcissus  Graham,  his  heirs  and  assigns,  forever,  in 
free  and  common  focage. 

Given  under  the  Great  Seal  of  the  State 

Witness  his  Excellency  William  Moultrie,  Esquire,  Governor  and  Commander  in  Chief  in 
and  over  the  said  State,  at  Charleston,  this  Seventh  Day  of  August,  Anno  Domini  one 
thousand  seven  hundred  and  Eighty-six  and  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  Independence 
of  the  United  States  of  America. 

WILLM.  (L.M.S.)  MOULTRIE 

And  hath  thereunto  a  Plat  thereof  annexed  representing  the  same,  certified  by 

F.  BREMAR,  pro  Surveyor- General, 
gthjany.  1786.* 


‘Deeds  in  Sumter  County  Courthouse,  Sumter,  S.C. 
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Bear  Creek,  on  which  was  located  Narcissus’  grant,  branches  from  the  Potaligo  River 
between  Ox  Swamp  and  Deep  Creek.  His  land  was  in  the  old  Camden  District;  then  when 
that  district  was  divided,  it  became  part  of  Sumter  District.  When  the  territory  was  again 
subdivided,  it  became  part  of  the  present  county  of  Clarendon.  The  town  of  Manning  is 
now  situated  on  or  close  to  his  holdings  there.  He  sold  this  land  before  1792  to  Samuel 
Reily;  for  Samuel  Reily  conveyed  to  William  Raflield  by  a  deed,  dated  Sept.  25,  1792, 
two  hundred  acres  on  Bear’s  Creek  which  formerly  belonged  to  Narcissus.  On  Oct.  23, 

1 802,  Samuel  Reily  conveyed  to  Arthur  White  “all  that  other  plantation  or  tract  of  land 
containing  three  hundred  acres  (be  the  same  more  or  less)  situate,  lying  and  being  in 
Sumter  District  and  State  aforesaid  on  Bear  Creek  waters  of  Black  River  originally  granted 
to  Narcissus  Graham  by  grant  bearing  date  9th  day  of  January  1786.”* 

About  1790  Narcissus  married.  There  is  no  direct  mention  of  his  wife;  and  the  only 
record  we  have  of  her  is  in  the  1800  census,  but  her  name  was  not  given.  Only  after  the 
most  painstaking  research  were  we  able  to  discover  who  she  was — Unity  Gayle,  the 
daughter  of  Christopher  Gayle  and  Unity  Richbourgh. 

Christopher  Gayle’s  father  was  Josiah  Gayle,  whose  will  was  written  Dec.  17,  1794,  and 
proved  Jan.  5,  1795.  In  it  he  names  his  six  living  children:  Christopher,  Caleb  and 
Ranson,  Dorothy,  Elizabeth  and  Ann  Berwick.  Ann  Berwick  (or  Barwick)  left  no  heirs, 
and  her  share  of  the  estate  reverted  to  the  grandchildren  of  Josiah  Gayle.  Her  estate  was 
divided  in  1845-47,  ancl  a  sheet  of  paper  in  the  file  sets  forth  the  families  involved. 
Christopher  Gayle’s  family  is  recorded  as  follows:  C.  Gayle,  John  Gayle,  Unity  Graham, 
and  Eliza  Peck.  On  Dec.  19,  1844,  John  Christopher4  Graham,  son  of  Narcissus  and 
Unity  and  great-grandson  of  Josiah  Gayle,  appointed  C.  D.  Gayle  as  “my  attorney  with 
full  authority  to  receive  and  receipt  for  me  for  any  money  coming  to  me  from  the  Estate 
of  Ann  Barwick.” 

Following  is  an  abstract  of  Josiah  Gayle’s  will; 

IN  THE  NAME  OF  GOD,  AMEN,  I,  JOSIAH  GAYLE  of  Claremont  County 
in  the  State  aforesaid,  being  in  a  low  state  of  health  but  of  sound  mind  and  mem¬ 
ory  ...  do  make  and  ordain  this  to  be  my  last  Will  and  Testament.  ...  I  give 
and  bequeath  unto  my  two  grandchildren,  John  and  Sarah  Gayle,  son  and 
'  daughter  of  my  son  Ambrose,  one  seventh  part  of  my  Estate  after  taking  out 
what  is  disposed  of  above  [numerous  small  bequests]  .  .  .  LASTLY  I  lend  all 
and  singular  the  remainder  of  my  Estate  not  disposed  of  above  equally  between 
my  six  children,  Namely,  Christopher,  Caleb  and  Ransom,  Dorothy,  Elizabeth 
and  Ann,  during  their  natural  lives,  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  them,  and  at 
their  death  I  give  and  bequeath  all  the  said  property  of  my  said  Estate  unto  the 
children  of  those  children  of  mine  which  will  be  my  grandchildren  .  .  .  And  I  do 
hereby  nominate  and  appoint  my  son  Christopher  and  my  friend  Huberd  Rees 
my  true  and  lawful  Executors  to  this  my  last  Will  and  Testament  made  this  17th 
day  of  December  1794. 

his 

Josiah  x  Gayle 
mark* 

Unity  Richbourgh,  the  mother  of  Narcissus’  wife,  was  the  daughter  of  Claude  (or 
Claudius)  Richbourgh,  whose  will  was  made  Feb.  16,  1778,  and  proved  Sept.  6,  1788. 
Claude  Richbourgh’s  wife  was  probably  Unity  Ridwell,  daughter  of  Neville  Ridwell. 


*WiU  Book  AA,  p.  459,  in  Sumter  County  Courthouse. 
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Ancestry  of 


NARCISSUS  GRAHAM  and  UNITY  GAYLE 


The  Rev. 

JOHN1  GRAHAM.  Jr. 


NARCISSUS5  GRAHAM 


b  Oct  15  1762 
d  Feb  1829 


b  Aug  22  1 722 
d  Apr  18  1796 
in  \V.  Suffield,  Ct. 
m  May  14  1748 

MARY  SHELDON 


JOHN  CHRISTOPHER 
GRAHAM 


b  Nov  27  1725 
d  May.  14  >775 


The  Rev. 

JOHN  GRAHAM 


ANDREW  GRAHAM 

b  1658  Glasgow,  Scotland 
d  1698  Armagh,  Ireland 
m  1679  c 


JANE  MASTERS 

b  in  England 
d  1 700  c  Armagh 


b  Sept  20  1694. 

Armagh,  Ireland 
d  Dec  1 1  1774 
in  Woodbury,  Ct. 

m  J an  8  1 7 1 9  JONATHAN  SANBORN 

LOVE  SANBORN  Jb  May  25  1672 
djune  20  1741 
m 

ELIZABETH 
SHERBORN 


b  Aug  30  1 702 
d  Mar  1  1725 
Stafford,  Ct. 


b  1792  c 
d  1865 
m  1823 


REBECCA  HELEN 
STUKES 

b  1803 

d  Nov  1  1884 


CHRISTOPHER 
GAYLE 


UNITY  GAYLE 

b  1770  c 
d  before  18 to 


JOSEPH  GAYLE 
Will  proved  Jan  5  1795 


CLAUDE  or 
CLAUDIUS 
RICHBOURG 


The  Rev. 

CLAUDE  PHILLIPE 
de  RICHBOURGE 


UNITY  RICHBOURG H 


Will  proved  Sept  6  5788 
Craven  Co.,  S.C. 

St.  Marks  Parish 


UNITY  RIDWILL 


Will  dated  Jan  10  1719 
ANNE 


NEVILLE  RIDWILL 


:iv  * 
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In  his  will  Claude  Richbourgh  “of  Craven  County,  in  the  Province  of  South  Carolina, 
of  St.  Marks,  planter’'  first  bequeathed  a  negro  slave  to  each  of  his  children:  Henry 
Richbourgh,  James  Richbourgh,  John  Richbourgh,  Nathaniel  Richbourgh,  William 
Richbourgh,  and  Unity  Gayle.  Next  “I  give  and  bequeath  to  m\  dearly  beloved  wife 
Unity  Richbourgh  all  the  remainder  of  my  Estate  of  what  kind,  nature  or  denomination 
.  .  .  and  after  her  decease  then  I  give  and  bequeath  all  my  Estate  real  and  personal  both 
w  heresoever  and  of  what  nature  or  kind  soever  that  was  in  her  possession  to  be  equally 
divided  among  my  children.”* *  His  executors  were  his  three  sons,  Henry,  James,  and 
John  Richbourgh. 

Claude  Richbourgh2  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Claude  Phillipe  de  Richebourgh,i  the 
immigrant,  and  his  wife  Anne.  We  learn  the  name  of  Claude’s2  mother  from  an  advertise¬ 
ment  in  the  South  Carolina  Gazette  of  Mar.  17,  1764,  inserted  by  Claudius  Richebourgh,2 
offering  for  sale  a  tract  of  land  which  he  states  was  granted  to  John  Barnet  in  the  year 
1705,  and  “conveyed  by  said  Barnet  to  my  mother  Anne  de  Richebourgh.”  He  directs 
prospective  purchasers  to  “treat  with  Mr.  Peter  Porcher  in  Charlestown,  where  the  deeds 
may  be  seen,  or  with  the  subscriber  in  St.  Marks  Parish  about  25  Miles  from  Nelson’s 
Ferry.” 

The  Rev.  Claude  Phillipe  de  Richebourgh  came  to  this  country  from  France  with  the 
party  of  six  hundred  Hugenots  who  settled  on  the  James  River  in  Virginia,  wdiere  they 
built  Manikin  Town.  From  thence  they  moved  to  the  French  River  in  1708,  and  their 
minister  went  with  them.  From  there  they  went  to  two  settlements  on  the  Neuse  and  Trent 
in  North  Carolina,  and  from  the  latter  place  the  Rev.  Claude  de  Richebourgh  came  to 
South  Carolina  with  his  family  in  1712.  His  will  was  dated  Jan.  10,  17194  In  Dalcho’s 
Church  HistoryX  we  read  that  “the  Rev.  Mr.  Le  Pierre  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Richbourg,  two 
French  Clergymen,  who  were  not  employed  by  the  Society,  likewise  received  their 
Bounty”  and  that  “the  Rev.  Mr.  de  Richbourg  died,  greatly  lamented  for  his  piety  and 
usefulness.”  His  children  were  Claude  (Unity  Richbourg  Gayle’s  father),  Rene,  Charles, 
John,  James,  and  a  daughter  Elizabeth.  All  the  Richbourghs  in  Clarendon  County  are 
descended  from  the  Rev.  Claude  Phillipe  de  Richebourgh. 

Narcissus  Graham  and  Unity  Gayle  were  married  about  1790.  They  are  not  listed  in 
the  179°  census,  and  in  the  1800  census  Narcissus  is  listed  as  follows:  one  male  and  one 
female  between  26  and  45,  and  four  sons  under  10.  The  first  two  sons,  John  Christopher 
and  Daniel  G.,  were  born  before  December  of  1794,  for  at  that  time  Narcissus  bought 
land  in  their  names. §  His  wife,  Unity,  probably  died  before  1810  as  she  does  not  appear 
in  the  census  for  that  year  or  in  any  subsequent  one,  nor  does  her  name  appear  in  other 
records  such  as  release  of  dower  rights,  etc. 

Narcissus’  chief  occupation  seems  to  have  been  the  buying  and  selling  of  land,  his 
activities  first  centering  in  Sumter  District  and  then  in  the  adjoining  Richland  District. 
After  he  disposed  of  his  grant  on  Bear’s  Creek,  the  records  next  show  that  in  1 794  he  bought 
land  about  twelve  miles  southwest  on  Jack’s  Creek,  near  the  holdings  of  the  Richbourghs 
and  the  Gayles.  Jack’s  Creek  is  a  branch  of  the  Santee  River  and  in  the  present  county 
of  Clarendon.  He  purchased  the  land  Dec.  30  and  31,  1794 — twenty  acres  from  Samuel 
Reily,  and  a  tract  of  68  acres  and  another  of  50  acres  from  John  Richbourgh.  This  land  he 

‘Will  Book  AA.  p.  209,  in  Sumter  County  Courthouse. 

fA/itiVnt  Lady,  Mrs.  Poyas. 

J  Published  in  1820. 

§  Since  only  Narcissus  and  John  Christopher  sold  the  land  in  1816  (see  following  deed) ,  and  since  Daniel  appeared 

*n  the  1800  census  and  in  no  subsequent  records,  we  are  led  to  believe  that  Daniel  died  some  time  before  1810. 
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and  his  son  John  Christopher  sold  on  June  21,  1816.  The  deed,  recorded  Aug.  6,  1836, 
is  as  follows: 

Soutli  Carolina,  Sumter  District 

Know  all  men  by  these  presents  that  we  Narcissus  Graham  and  John  Christopher  Graham 
both  of  the  District  and  State  aforesaid  in  consideration  of  the  sum  of  one  thousand 
dollars  to  us  paid  by  John  Hamilton  Ragin,  have  granted,  bargained,  sold  and  released 
.  .  .  unto  the  said  John  Hamilton  Ragin  all  that  parcel  of  land  containing  twenty  acres 
purchased  by  the  said  John  C.  Graham  of  Samuel  Reily  as  appears  by  his  Conveyance  for 
the  same  bearing  date  the  thirtieth  and  thirty  first  days  of  December  in  the  year  of  our 
Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  four. — Also  all  that  parcel  of  land  containing 
sixty  eight  acres,  purchased  by  Daniel  G.  Graham  of  John  Richbourg  as  appears  bv  his 
Conveyance  for  the  same,  bearing  date  the  thirtieth  and  thirty  first  days  of  December  in 
the  year  of  our  Lord  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  ninety  four,  reference  being  had  to 
the  aforesaid  Leases  and  Releases  will  more  fully  appear — Also  all  that  parcel  of  land 
containing  fifty  acres,  more  or  less,  purchased  by  Narcissus  Graham  of  John  Richbourg  as 
a  privilege  for  a  mill  seat,  Bounding  on  the  East  side  of  Jack  Creek  at  high  water  mark, 
and  running  up  the  Creek  to  the  main  road,  thence  crossing  at  the  road  and  running 
'  down  the  Creek,  on  a  boundary  line  laid  of  between  the  said  John  H.  Ragin  &  John  Boyd 
Jun.r  thence  following  John  Wells’  line  down  the  Creek,  opposite  to  the  beginning — All 
the  aforesaid  lands  hath  such  shapes,  marks  buttings  and  boundings  as  the  platt  annexed 
doth  represent.  .  .  Witness  our  hands  and  seals  this  twenty  first  day  of  June  in  the  year  of 
our  Lord  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  sixteen,  and  in  the  fortieth  year  of  the  Inde¬ 
pendence  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

NARCISSUS  GRAHAM 

Witnesses:  CHARLES  G.  RAGIN  ’  JOHN  G.  GRAHAM 

ROBERT  WISE 

In  1805  Narcissus  bought  850  acres,  composed  of  three  tracts  on  Jack’s  Creek,  for  $1275 
from  John  Splatt  Cripps  of  Charleston,  S.C.  The  deed  was  dated  Feb.  18,  1805,  and 
recorded  May  31,  1805.*  He  later  sold  this  land  in  three  separate  transactions:  150  acres 
on  Apr.  14,  1814,  to  Lucy  Brock  for  $900,  deed  recorded  Dec.  31,  1819;!  96  acres  on  May 
2,  1817,  to  William  Felder  for  S192,  deed  recorded  May  xi,  x 8 19; J  604  acres  on  Feb. 
10,  1824,  to  John  Hamilton  Ragin  and  Richard  Ragin  for  $2200,  deed  recorded  Nov. 
9,  i82g.§ 

In  18x5  Narcissus  received  a  grant  of  land  of  446  acres  in  Richland  District  “on  waters 
of  Jackson’s  Creek  on  the  Congaree  River;  bounded  southwest  by  Landsdale’s  and 
Graham’s  lands;  northeast,  northwest  and  north  on  Manning’s  land;  northeast.- and 
southeast  on  Wagers  and  vacant  lands.” + 

Sometime  before  1820  Narcissus  and  his  two  sons,  James  Edward  and  Charles  G., 
moved  to  Richland  District.  His  other  son,  John  Christopher,  stayed  behind  in  Sumter 
District.  James  Edward  married  shortly  before  1820,  and  the  1820  census  of  Fairfield 
County  in  Richland  District  shows  Narcissus  and  Charles  G.  living  with  James  Edward 
and  his  wife. 

*  Charleston,  S.C.,  Land  Transfers,  Book  7,  p.  136. 

fSumter  County  Deeds,  Book  F,  p.  4. 

JIbid,  Book  EE,  p.  279. 

flbid..  Book  H,  p.  142. 

+South  Carolina  Grant  Book,  Vol.  60,  p.  120. 
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Narcissus  was  involved  in  a  number  of  law  suits.  On  Mar.  6,  1820,  he  filed  a  suit  in  the 
Sumter  County  Court  against  Thomas  Evelcigh  for  money  due  on  a  note  dated  Mar.  22, 
o .  1  Judgment  by  confession  was  entered  Jan.  25,  1821.  A  notation  on  tne  original 
ote  rcacjs:  “The  above  note  is  given  for  lumber  and  rent  of  land  for  the  use  of  the  planta¬ 
tion  near  Jack’s  Creek.”  He  also  filed  suit  in  Sumter  against  Samuel  Neilson  on  a  note 
d  ited  Feb.  7,  1824,  and  judgment  was  entered  by  confession  on  Oct.  16,  1826. 

In  the  Richland  County  Courthouse  in  Columbia,  Narcissus  filed  suit  Jan.  15,  1822, 

.  eainst  Thomas  and  Armstrong  Mitchell,  alleging  that  they  entered  into  a  contract  with 
him  to  purchase  lands  on  Jackson’s  Creek,  giving  him  a  bond  and  mortgage  for  the 
purchase  price;  that  Armstrong  drew  out,  assigning  his  claim  to  Thomas;  that  Thomas 
occupied  the  lands  for  the  period  from  1816  to  1820,  without  paying  rent  or  complying 
with  the  purchase  agreement;  and  that  Narcissus  then  took  back  the  lands  and  cancelled 
the  bond  and  mortgage;  that  he  entered  into  new  agreements  with  Thomas  which 

Thomas  likewise  failed  to  keep.  ,  .  , 

On  Dec.  30,  1823,  in  Richland  County,  William  Edward  Hayne  filed  suit  against 

lethro  Raiford,  Narcissus  Graham,  James  Graham,  and  James  C.  Graham,*  alleging 
that  Jethro  Raiford  gave  two  notes  of  Si  25  each  to  John  W.  Wilkins,  payable  to  him  or  to 
bearer  secured  by  a  mortgage  on  a  half-lot  on  Taylor  Street  in  Columbia,  being  half 
of  Lot  61;  that,  subsequently,  Jethro  Raiford  sold  the  half-lot,  without  paying  the  notes, 
and  by  several  conveyances  the  half-lot  passed  to  Narcissus  Graham,  James  Graham  and 
James  C.  Graham,  who  held  titles  at  time  of  suit.  The  court  awarded  him  a  judgment 

of  foreclosure  and  sale.  .  _  _  »  „ 

Narcissus  witnessed  a  number  of  deeds  and  signatures  m  Fairfield  County.  On  Dec.  1 1, 

1823,  he  witnessed  a  deed  of  land  from  Robert  L.  Ford  to  his  sons  James  E.  and  Charles 
G.  Graham;  and  on  Mar.  2,  1824,  he  swore  to  the  signature  of  Robert  Ford.  On  Aug.  9, 

1 824,  he  witnessed  a  deed  of  land  from  Elijah  Ivey  to  James  E.  and  Charles  G.  Graham, 

and  on  Jan.  6,  1825,  he  .swore  to  Elijah  Iveys  signature.  _  .  .  , 

The  last  record  we  have  of  Narcissus’  activities  is  the  purchase  of  24234  acres  m  Fairfield 
from  Dorrel  Ford  for  §2,000  on  Jan.  16,  1826.  The  deed  was  recorded  Aug.  7,  18264  This 
land  was  on  Morrison’s  Creek  and  was  close  to  (or  adjoined)  land  purchased  by  Narcissus 
two  sons  in  1823  and  1824. 

Narcissus  died  early  in  the  year  1829  in  Fairfield  County.  Though  a  diligent  search  has 
been  made,  his  grave  has  not  yet  been  found.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  his  son  Charles,  with 
whom  he  had  lived,  wrote  a  letter  in  1835  from  White  Oaks,  Fairfield  County,  Miss  Janie 
Revill,  the  genealogist  who  did  all  the  research  work  on  Narcissus5  life,  made  a  trip  to 
Fairfield  County  and  found  that  there  had  formerly  been  a  station,  White  Oaks,  on  the 
Southern  Railway  about  seven  miles  above  Winnsboro  and  that  there  was  also  an  o 
Antioch  Church  a  few  miles  further  on.  Nearby  the  former  station  was  the  old  Ford  farm 
and  the  family  burial-ground  of  the  Ford  and  Arledge  families.  She  found  the  graveyard 
full  of  graves  of  the  two  families  and  also  a  number  of  unmarked  graves.  She  thinks  it  more 
than  likely  that  Narcissus— -who  died  in  this  neighborhood,  probably  on  the  White  Oaks 
plantation — was  buried  in  this  graveyard  of  the  families  into  which  his  two  sons  had 

married.  _ 

The  citation  for  his  kindred  to  appear  and  show  cause,  if  any  they  had,  why  James  E 
Graham  should  not  be  appointed  administrator  was  dated  Feb.  16,  1829,  and  was  read 


•James  G.  Graham  belonged  to  one  of  several  other  Graham  families  in  Clarendon  County, 
j Sumter  County  Deeds,  Book  GG,  p.  212. 
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three  days  later  at  Antioch  in  Fairfield  County.  The  administration  bond  was  set  at 
Si 0,000.  The  appraisers  of  his  estate  were  Tho.  Starke,  Isaac  Arledge,  John  Brown,  and 
Dorrel  Ford.  His  goods  and  chattels  comprised  two  families  of  negro  slaves  Isaac  and 
his  family,  eight  in  number,  and  Isaac  Gayle  and  his  family,  eight  in  number  valued  at 
$3885;  Maria,  valued  at  Sio;  and  a  bay  marc  at  S40.  Eight  hundred  and  fifty-two  dollars 
was  paid  into  the  estate  in  notes  due  and  interest,  and  86,429.34  was  paid  out  to  creditois. 
There  was  no  record  of  any  real  estate  except  a  notation  on  a  worksheet  in  the  estate  file 
of  two  tracts  valued  at  86748.50.* 

The  lad  who  thought  his  constitution  was  injured  by  six  years  of  fifing  in  the  Revolu¬ 
tionary  Army  is  the  only  one  of  the  nine  sons  of  the  Rev.  John2  Graham,  Jr.,  who  has 
descendants  carrying  on  the  family  name  in  the  eighth  generation. 

Children  of  NARCISSUS3  GRAHAM  and  UNITY  GA\LE 

68.  A.  John  Christopher4  Graham,  bom  about  1792;  died  in  1865. 

B.  Daniel  G.4  Graham,  bom  in  1793  or  1794;  died  before  1810. 

69.  C.  James  Edward4  Graham,  bom  about  1796;  died  between  Aug.  25,  1842,  and 

December,  1847. 

70.  D.  ■  Charles  G.4  Graham,  born  about  1798;  died  about  1843  or  1844. 

19.  (9)  DANIEL3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John4),  son  of  the  Rev.  Johns  Graham,  Jr., 
and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  May  25,  1764,!  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  died  July  28, 
17983+  at  King’s  Landing,  now  Rochester,  N.Y.  He  married  May  10,  1790,!  Lydia 
Goodrich,  daughter  of  Josiah  Goodrich  and  Ruth  Gilbert  of  Wethersfield, .  Conn.  She 
was  born  Sept.  25,  1768,  and  baptized  Nov.  6,  1 768.§  After  the  death  of  Daniel  Graham 
she  married  (2)  Jan.  23,  1800,+  Samuel  Root  of  Pittsfield,  son  of  Oliver  Root.  He  was 
bom  Apr.  1,  1769,  and  died  May  29,  1856.+  She  died  Feb.  1,  1837/ aged  68,  in  Pittsfield, 

Mass. 

In  the  summer  of  1796,  just  after  the  death  of  his  father,  Daniel  arid  his  wife  and  their 
two  young  sons  joined  his  sister  Ruth  and  her  husband,  Gideon  King,  in  their  journey  to 
western  New  York.  The  whole  story  has  been  told  in  detail  in  the  life  of  Ruth3  Graham, 
page  136.  It  was  a  hard  trip  made  on  horseback,  and  at  the  end  of  the  trail  were  three  or 
four  log  cabins  marking  the  settlement  on  the  Genesee  River  below  the  Falls  at  a  spot 
called  King’s  Landing.  The  work  of  clearing  the  land  was  hard  and  backbreaking,  and 
from  the  first  there  was  much  sickness  and  misery. 

When  they  had  been  there  only  two  years,  Daniel  died  of  malaria,  called  Genesee  fever; 
and  his  brother-in-law,  Gideon  King,  died  of  the  same  illness  a  few  days  later.  The.  two 
young  widows,  Lydia  and  Ruth,  appalled  at  the  prospect  of  facing  alone  another  winter 
of  misery  and  hardship,  gathered  together  their  few  possessions  and  returned  home  with 
their  children.  Lydia  went  to  her  family  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.,  where  they  had  moved  from 

Wethersfield,  Conn.  _  . 

In  the  distribution  of  the  estate  of  Daniel’s  father  in  1800,  Daniel’s  heirs  received  his 
proportionate  share  as  follows;  “Set  out  to  the  heirs  of  Daniel  Graham  deceased  fifth  son 
of  the  afore  sd  deceased  sixteen  acres  of  land  on  the  mountain  bounding  south  on  land  set 


♦Estate  file  in  Fairfield  County  Courthouse,  Winnsboro,  S.C.,  Appartment  49,  Package  763. 
fV.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

+Bible  of  Moses  King,  son  of  Ruth3  (Graham)  King. 

§  V.R.  and  church  records  of  Wethersfield,  Conn. 

+V.R.  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 
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out  to  Ebcnczer  west  on  a  proprietors  highway  north  on  Gad  Roses  land  east  on  the 
undivided  land  of  the  deceased  being  84  R.  long  &  30  R.  wide  value  £50.0.2. 

A  year  and  a  half  after  Daniel’s  death,  Lydia  married,  as  his  second  wife,  Samuel  Root 
of  Pittsfield.  His  first  wife,  Trvphenia  Sackett,  daughter  of  Daniel  and  Mehitabel  Sackct 
of  Pittsfield*  had  died  July  7/1799,  in  childbirth.  Being  left  with  three  children*  under 
ten  years  of  age,  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  urgency  of  his  marriage  to  Lydia  Giaham. 
The  marriage  intentions  were  dated  Jan.  19,  1800,  and  the  mairiage  took  place  Jan.  23, 
,800.  They  lived  in  Pittsfield,  Mass.;  and  five  children  were  born  to  them: 

1.  Josiah  Goodrich  Root,  born  May  28,  1801. 

2.  '  Tryphenia  Root,  born  Mar.  23,  1804.  She  married  (1)  Oct.  25,  1823,  Isaac  Chap¬ 
man  of  Hancock  and  (2)  May  1 9,  1 836,  Jerome  Hulbert. 

3.  Samuel  Root,  born  Jan.  1,  1806,  and  died  July  28,  1807. 

4.  Lydia  Root,  born  Oct.  10,  1808.  She  married  May  9,  1826,  Truman  Bagg. 

5.  Samuel  Melancthon  Root,  born  Jan.  14,  1811,  and  died  Nov.  11,  1836.  He  mar¬ 
ried  Jan.  7,  1834,  Lydia  B.  Beckwith. 

Lydia  (Goodrich)  Graham-Root  died  in  Pittsfield  on  Feb.  1,  1837*  Three  years  later, 
Samuel  Root  married  again — Lydia  (Francis)  Balls  on  Aug.  3,  1840.  He  made  his  will 
on  Feb.  15,  1837,  and  added  a  codicil  in  1840  renouncing  any  claims  to  his  third  wife’s 
property.  He  died  May  29,  1856. 

Children  of  DANIELS  GRAHAM  and  LYDIA  GOODRICH 

71.  A.  Daniel  Milton*  Graham,  born  May  20,  1791;  died  Jan.  12,  1815. 

72.  B.  Gilbert4  Graham,  born  June  3,  1793;  died  probably  before  1837. 

73.  C.  Mira4  Graham,  born  in  1797;  died  after  Feb.  15,  1837. 


20.  (10)  EBENEZER3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John*),  son  of  the  Rev.  Johns  Graham, 
Jr.,  and  Mary  Sheldon,  was  born  Nov.  1 1 ,  iy68,J  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  died 
between  1805  and  1809.  He  married  (1)  in  1793  Jane  Baker,  daughter  of  William  Baker 
and  Judith  Norfleet  of  Gates  County,  N.C.  She  was  born  about  1772  and  died  in  1795. 
He  married  (2)  Mar.  18,  1798,^  in  Westchester,  N.Y.,  Jerusha  (Peck)  Graham,  daughter 
of  Nathaniel  Peck  and  Jerusha  Curtis  and  widow  of  Dr.  John  Augustus3  Graham,  Ebenez- 
er’s  brother.  She  was  born  May  14,  177°?  and  died  Sept.  8,  1815,  in  Greenwich,  Conn.  In 
January,  1803,  she  divorced  Ebenezer  and  married  (3)  Feb.  6,  1804,  Nathaniel  Ferris, 
son  of  Ashua  Ferris  of  Greenwich.  He  was  born  Jan.  20,  1 774* 


Ebenezer  was  the  youngest  child  of  his  father’s  first  marriage;  and  when  he  arrived  in 
1 768,  nine  children  had  already  filled  the  parsonage  to  overflowing.  His  mother  died  when 
he  was  seven,  and  his  sister  Sarah  kept  the  house  until  their  father  married  again. 

Ebenezer  w’ent  to  school  in  Westfield,  Conn.  There  are  several  letters  written  to  him 
there  during  the  wrar  by  his  brother  Narcissus.  In  1786,  when  Ehenezex  was  eighteen,  he 
was  in  Suffield,  though  possibly  not  staying  at  his  father  s  house;  for  in  the  following  letter 
written  to  John  Hanchet  he  speaks  of  his  quarters  at  Captain  Granger  s. 


•Children  of  Samuel  Root  and  Tryphenia  Sackett:  (i)  Pamelia  Root  (also  called  Aparme  and  Oparna),  born 
June  4,  1780  and  died  Dec.  28,  1821.  She  married  Sylvanus  Rathborn.  (2)  Julia  Root,  bom  Dec.  13,  1791,  died 
young.  (3)  and  (4)  Twin  sons,  born  in  1794,  died  young.  (5)  Franklin  Root,  born  Mar.  14,  1795,  married  Sarena  L. 
Bartlett.  (6)  Oliver  Sackett  Root,  born  July  1,  1799,  married  May  8,  1830,  Maria  L.  Allen.  The  Root  Genealogy,  J.  F. 
Root,  and  V.  R.  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

JV-R.  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

X  Weekly  Museum  (New  York  City),  Aug.  24,  1798. 
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Suffield,  Feb.  21,  1786 


Dear  Sir: 

I  mentioned  to  Mr.  T. Sheldon  a  few  evenings  past,  an  affair  in  which  perhaps 
you  might  be  glad  to  have  an  active  part  and  which  I  should  be  fond  of  forward¬ 
ing.  And  I  understand  by  him  likewise,  that  you  have  a  number  of  Commedies 
or  Tragedies,  perhaps  both.  It  would  be  very  agreeable  to  me  to  have  one  intro¬ 
duced.  As  for  actors,  I  believe  there  is  aplenty,  both  gentlemen  and  ladies.  If  you 
will  take  the  trouble  to  ride  down  to  Captain  Granger’s  (my  Quarters)  with  Mr. 
Sheldon,  Saturday,  P.M.  I  should  be  happy  to  wait  upon  you. 

Adieu,  my  friend, 

EBENEZER  GRAHAM 

Ebenezer’s  oldest  brother,  John  Augustus, *  nineteen  years  his  senior,  had  settled  in  New 
York  City  and  was  a  prosperous  physician.  It  is  quite  probable  that  he  took  the  young  lad 
from  the  little  town  of  West  Suffield  where  he  had  no  prospects  and  trained  him  in  his  own 
profession.  This  supposition  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that  some  years  later  he  had  planned 
to  have  Ebenezer  succeed  him  in  his  practice.  That  Ebenezer  studied  for  a  time  with 
Dr.  Charles  Me  Knight  of  New  York  City  we  know  from  the  following  affidavit  which 
appeared  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  of  Apr.  16,  1788: 

State  and  County  of  New  York.  Ebenezer  Graham,  John  Parker  and  George  Gillaspy, 
all  of  them  pupils  to  and  students  under  Dr.  Charles  Me  Knight,  being  severally  and 
respectively  sworn  upon  the  Holy  Evangelists  of  Almighty  God,  depose  and  say  and  each 
of  them  for  himself  saith  That  they  never  have  received  any  directions  from  Dr.  Me  Knight 
in  the  line  of  his  professions  as  a  Physician  or  Surgeon  but  what  hath  appeared  to  them  to 
have  been  perfectly  proper;  and  that  they  nor  either  of  them  have  ever  been  concerned  in 
the  removal  of  any  dead  bodies  from  any  churchyard  or  other  burying  place  within  this 
City;  and  further  these  deponents  saith  not. 

Sworn  before  me  in  New  York  EBENEZER  GRAHAM 

this  15th  day  of  April  1788  JOHN  PARKER 

JOHN  WYLLEY,  Alderman  GEORGE  GILLASPY 

The  explanation  of  this  rather  unusual  notice  is  that  for  several  months  the  New  York 
newspapers  had  been  full  of  comment  on  the  scandals  surrounding  the  disappearance  of 
bodies  recently  buried  in  the  graveyards  of  the  city.  Investigation  revealed  that  corpses 
had  been  stolen  to  provide  subjects  for  study  and  dissection  by  physicians,  surgeons,  and 
medical  students,  who  were  unable  to  secure  such  subjects  by  legitimate  means  because  of 
the  religious  scruples  of  the  day.  Public  fury  as  expressed  in  the  newspapers  reached  its 
height  when  thieves  were  interrupted  while  attempting  to  steal  the  body  of  a  wealthy  wom¬ 
an  who  had  been  buried  that  day.  The  thieves  fled,  leaving  the  body  outside  its  grave,  an 
easy  prey  to  the  pigs  which  still  roamed  the  streets  of  the  city.  No  medical  man  was  safe 
from  the  suspicion  that  he  encouraged  or  took  part  in  such  grave-snatching— -hence  the 
affidavit  in  1788  to  prove  the  innocence  of  Dr.  Me  Knight.* 

Less  than  two  years  after  this  occurrence  Ebenezer  left  New  York — why  we  do  not 
know.  In  1785  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Augustus,  had  married  a  young  wife,  Jerusha  Peck, 

♦Affidavit  and  account  of  controversy  from  the  Medical  Register  of  New  York,  New  Jersey ,  and  Connecticut  for  i8.fi, 
pp.  265-273.  Copy  in  the  library  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society,  New  York  City. 
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„  chiid  of  fifteen  years,  who  must  have  found  the  life  as  the  head  of  a  do^or’S  h°^e: 
nl  1  i  ii  indeed  Then  this  young  man,  Ebenezer,  just  two  years  older  than  hersel  , 
Jic'tomake  his  home  with  them.  Was  there  perhaps  a  romance?  Was  that  why  Ebenezer 

.,,-^nred  from  his  brother’s  home?  , 

'  Thire  were  no  clues  to  his  whereabouts  until  quite  by  chance  his  name  was  discovered 
•  hc  ,  7no  census  of  Gates  County,  N.C.,  where  he  is  listed  alone  with  one  slax  e.  It  was 
'n  n7a  logical  place  for  him  to  go.  His  cousin,  Chaunceys  Graham,  Jr.,  was  settled  m 
^£0™  in  an  acting  county:  two  Cher  cousin,  Stephen  Om*  and  Zephan.ah 
I  .3  Graham  went  to  Virginia  about  that  time;  and  there  must  have  been  a  great  deal 
'  k^rfemilv  about  these  southern  states,  discovered  during  the  war  by  New 
r  Ifnders  The  tales  of  the  great  rivers  with  their  fisheries  and  their  fleets  of  river  boats 
bringing  down  to  the  coast  the  pine  and  pitch  and  tar  from  the  inland  forests,  the  talcs  of 
thc  plantations  of  cotton  and  of  tobacco,  of  the  hospitable  homes  of  the  Pinters, .and, 
above  all  of  the  climate  must  have  made  North  Carolina  seem  a  most  attractive  place  to 
voung  men  reared  in  our  bleak  northern  states.  It  was  easily  reached^ther  by  boat  to 
Norfolk  Va  ,  and  thence  bv  the  stage  route  which  ran  all  the  way  to  Edenton,  N.G  o  y 
boat  direct  to  Edenton  on  the  Roanoke  River.  And  Edenton,  itself  was  a  fascinating  o 
Lvn  settled  in  1658.  It  was  first  called  the  Towne  on  Queen  Anne  s  Creek  and  then  the 
l>ort  of  Roanoke,  and  finally  Edenton,  in  honor  of  the  Royal  Governor,  Charles  Ede  . 

It  was  the  capital  of  the  colony  until  1766  and  one  of  the  ports  of  entry,  carrying  on  a  con- 
side nible  foreign  trade.  It  became  a  center  of  culture  and  wealth.  The  assembly  room 
in  the  courthouse  with  its  beautiful  paneling  was  the  scene  of  many  gay  as. 
caded  gowns  and  the  elaborate,  lace-ruffled  costumes  of  the  men,  which  are  preserved 
the  little  town  museum,  show  that  this  was  not  a  frontier  settlement 

Ebenezer  did  not  stay  long  in  Edenton.  In  1790  we  find  him  settled  ten  r“1^furth 
inland  in  Gates  County,  where  he  doubtless  soon  made  a  place  for  himself  in  the  socia 

‘'NMrGatesvfllTwas8  Bick!and"colonel  William  Baker’s  estate;  and  not aw^  “aS 
Cole  Hill,  his  brother  General  Lawrence  Baker’s  estate.  Their  father  and  8ra”dfa  ’ 
both  Henry  Bakers,  had  lived  at  Buckland.  Before  that  the  family  had  ^en  in  Surry 
County,  Va.,  where  Lawrence  Baker  from  England  had  settled  m  1644.  Colonel 
Baker  was  a  representative  in  the  legislature  m  1779,  a  senator  in  17  1,  an  S 

the  State  Constitutional  Convention  in  1788-89.  His  wife  was  Judith  Norfleet,  daughte 
Marmaduke  Norfleet.  His  oldest  .son,  Henry  was  a  physician,  living  nearby  in  Scotia 
'  Neck;  another  son,  John,  lived  in  Winton,  Hertford  County;  and  a  third  son,  Richard 
died  as  a  young  man.  There  were  four  daughters— Jane,  Mary,  Sarah  and  one 
name  we  do  not  know.  In  this  group  of  young  people  Ebenezer  was  made  welcome,  and 

it  is  not  surprising  that  a  marriage  resulted.  _  ,  , 

We  look  in  vain  for  a  record  of  his  marriage,  but  it  is  none  the  less  certain  that  he 

married  Jane,*  the  eldest  daughter  of  William  Baker,  probably  in  the  spring  of  /93- 
In  preparation  for  his  marriage  and  doubtless  with  the  idea  of  settling  permanen  > 
and  practicing  medicine  in  Gates  County,  Ebenezer  bought^  on  ec.  -7,  I792» 
Thomas  Robertson,  “both  of  Gates  County,  Carolina,”  for  $500  'all  that  P*antatl°  ’ 
messuage  [countrv  house],  tract  and  parcel  of  land  whereon  the  said  Thomas  Roberts 
now  lives,  situate  .  ...  in  Gates  County,  on  the  southwest  side  of  Sarum  Swamp  [16  mi 
north  of  Gatesville  and  bounding  the  Virginia  line],  containing  by  estimation  200  ac 

•In  die  family  Bible  ofEbenezer’s  sister,  Ruth  (Graham)  King,  is  a  record  that  “Ebenezer  married  Jane.” 
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be  the  same  more  or  less.”* 

Two  years  later,  on  Mar.  23,  1795,  he  sold  the  plantation.!  The  short  romance  was 
over — Jane  was  dead.  She  was  buried,  without  doubt,  on  her  father’s  plantation  as  it  was 
customary  in  the  South  for  a  family  to  have  their  own  burial  ground  on  their  plantation. 
However,  not  a  vestige  of  the  graves  or  headstones  at  Buckland  can  be  found. 

In  June  of  that  year,  Ebenezer  made  his  will  in  preparation  for  a  journey  to  England. 
There  is  no  mention  of  his  wife  in  the  will,  and  his  entire  estate  was  given  to  his  little 
son,  John  Baker  Graham.  In  case  of  the  child’s  death  before  the  age  of  twenty-one,  every¬ 
thing  was  left  to  his  good  friend  and  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Elenry  Baker. 

Will  of  Ebenezer  Graham 

In  the  name  of  God,  Amen,  I,  EBENEZER  GRAHAM  of  the  county  of  Gates 
in  the  State  of  North  Carolina  being  in  perfect  health  of  body  and  sound  and 
perfect  mind  and  memory  do  make  and  publish  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 
First,  I  give  the  use  of  all  my  estate  be  it  of  whatever  nature  or  kind  so  ever  to 
my  son  JOHN  BAKER  GRAHAM  until  he  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one  years, 
and  it  is  my  will  and  desire  and  my  true  intent  and  meaning  that  any  part  or  all 
of  my  estate  be  sold  by  my  executor  hereafter  named  and  the  money  so  arising 
from  such  sale  to  be  applied  if  necessary  toward  the  education  of  my  said  son, 
but  if  my  said  son  should  happen  to  die  before  he  attain  the  age  of  twenty-one 
years,  then  I  give  and  bequeath  and  devise  unto  my  brother-in-law  and  friend, 
Henry  Baker  of  Scotland  Neck  in  Halifax  county,  State  of  North  Carolina,  all 
my  estate  both  real  and  personal  to  him  and  his  heirs  forever. 

I  make  and  appoint  Lawrence  Baker  executor  of  this  my  last  will  and  testa¬ 
ment,  desiring  him  to  take  upon  him  the  charge  and  trouble  thereof  and  to  see 
the  same  performed  according  to  my  true  intent  and  meaning. 

Lastly  I  do  hereby  revoke  all  other  wills  made  by  me  and  declare  this  only  to 
be  my  last  will  and  testa  ment.  In  witness  whereof,  I,  the  said  EBENEZER 
GRAHAM  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  the  19th  day  of  June  in  the 
•nineteenth  year  of  the  Independence  of  the  United  States  of  America  and  the 
year  of  our  Lord  1795. 

Witnesses:  E.  GRAHAM 

JNO  BAKER 
HY  HODGINS+ 

On  June  16,  1795,  a  few  days  before  signing  his  will,  he  gave  the  power  of  attorney  to 
his  executor,  General  Lawrence  Baker.  Probably  his  young  son,  John  Baker  Graham,  was 
left  in  his  care.  Though  there  is  no  record,  it  seems  evident  that  his  wife’s  father,  William 
Baker,  had  died  before  1 795  since  he  is  not  mentioned  in  any  way  and  since  his  brother, 
General  LawTence  Baker,  wras  then  head  of  the  family. 

Ebenezer  sailed  soon  after  making  his  will  and  arrived  in  London  in  August,  1795.  His 
entrance  card  at  the  medical  college  in  London  and  three  tickets  to  lectures  have  been 
preserved. 


•Gates  County  Land  Records,  Book  3,  p.  49 

flbid.,  p.  213 — Ebenezer  Graham  to  James  Gatling  of  Gates  County  for  $560. 
JOn  file  in  Gates  County,  S.C.  Will  was  probated  in  1809. 
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Mr.  Ebcnezer  Graham,  entered  as  a  pupil  for  two 

months  from  the  9th  of  September,  1795. 

Witness:  THOS.  CALLAWAY 

Anatomy  and  Surgery' — Dr.  McClure 

Admit  Mr.  E.  Graham  to  the  Autumn  Course,  1 795 

London 

Lectures  on  Surgery — Mr.  Astley  Cooper 

Admit  Mr.  Graham,  Jan  20,  1796. 

Lectures  in  Experimental  Philosophy  by  Mr.  A.  Roberts.* 

F.bcnezer  also  attended  the  practice  of  Physic  and  Surgery  at  Guy’s  and  St.  Thomas’s 
Hospitals  in  London,  and  later  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh. 

Ebenezer  was  not  friendless  in  London.  His  cousin,  John  Andrews  Graham,  son  of 
Dr  Andrew2  Graham,  had  been  in  England  on  business  m  the  early  part  of  the  year  an 
returned  to  London  in  December  after  a  hasty  trip  to  his  home  in  Vermont  John  Andrew2 
lived  at  6  Lower  Gower  Street,  and  it  is  probable  that  Ebenezer  lived  there  with  him. 
At  all  events,  the  company  of  a  kinsman  already  well  established  m  London  society  must 
have  proved  of  great  assistance  to  the  young  widower.  The  next  spring  May  2b,  i?9b> 
John  Andrew2  married  Margaret  Lorimer  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church  m  the  oya 
Exchange,  and  we  find  “E.  Graham”  on  the  church  register  as  a  witness. 

We  do  not  know  when  he  received  the  news  of  the  death  of  his  son,  but  he  changed  his 
plans  because  of  it.  Instead  of  returning  home  in  the  fall  of  1796  as  he  had  planned  he 
matriculated  at  the  University  of  Edinburgh  and  continued  the  study  of  medicine.  Two 
letters f  written  in  the  fall  of  that  year  give  us  interesting  pictures  of  his  life. 


I  Sent.. 
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To  General  Lawrence  Baker 
Dear  &  Honored  Sir: 

I  received  a  bill  from  W.  Ashley,  Esq.,  for  Twenty-five  Pounds  Seventeen  Shillings,  4 
six  pence,  on  the  30th  of  August,  also' one  of  the  20th  of  July  for  Sixty  Nine  Pounds  Four 
Shil.  and  seven  pence  and  one  in  April  for  Eighty  Six  Pounds  3/8  Sterling,  of  which  I 
have  written  to  you  in  different  letters  and  again  acknowledge  the  same  with  much 
gratitude  for  your  very  kind  attention.  I  wrote  in  August  but  not  having  an  opportunity 

did  not  send  the  letters.  „  ,  ,  -  ,  . 

My  Venerable  Father  is  no  more.  On  the  19th  .of  April  he  received  and  read  the  last 

token  of  my  duty  and  affection  and  expressed  much  satisfaction.  On  the  20th  he  expired, 
under  the  accumulated  weight  of  more  than  Seventy  years, _  at  Suffield  m  Connecticutt. 
had  indulged  the  pleasing  but  precarious  hope  of  seeing  him  once  more. 

My  eldest  Brother,  a  physician  in  N.  York  having  acquired  a  competency,  purchased 
and  retired  to  a  Country  Seat,  but  he  survived  only  to  hear  of  the  death  of  my  Father 
Suffering  himself  the  most  exquisite  pain,  he  deplored  the  duration  of  life  and  misery  and 
complained  of  the  slow  approach  of  the  final  period  of  human  woe.  He  expected  and 


*In  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Hoyt  Updike,  New  \ork  City.  .  „ 

tThe  two  letters  were  offered  as  evidence  to  prove  his  signature  in  February,  1805,  in  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  in  Gates  County,  S.C.,  and  were  then  kept  in  the  court  files. 
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prepared  for  my  settling  in  N.  York  but  without  my  request  or  even  knowledge  till  since 
his  death.  He  has  left  a  wife  and  two  little  daughters. 

Had  my  son  continued  to  live  it  was  my  intention  to  return  to  my  native  country  this 
month  but  now  I  may  pursue  my  studies,  and  endeavor  to  obliterate  from  my  memory 
the  past  unhappy  circumstances  of  my  life,  and  purpose  to  set  out  tomorrow  for  Edinburg 
to  spend  the  winter  agreeable  to  the  advice  of  your  son. 

As  to  the  negroes  you  were  so  kind  to  take  charge  of  for  me,  I  am  sorry  to  intrude  upon 
your  goodness,  and  it  is,  Sir,  with  reluctance  I  solicit  you  to  undertake  additional  fatigues 
in  my  small  but  troublesome  affairs,  but  having  no  other  alternative  I  am  compelled  to 
ask  the  favour  of  you  to  dispose  of  them  all,  the  places  or  manner,  I  am  incapable  of 
suggesting  or  advising.  Henry  Baker  will  keep  Ned  if  he  chooses  at  his  own  price.  If  Joe 
should  be  more  promising  than  he  used  to  be,  perhaps  it  will  be  worth  while  to  keep  him. 
As  to  Betty,  she  treated  her  mistress  and  my  son  with  great  respect  and  affection.  I  may 
be  thought  deficient  in  common  humanity  to  desire  her  to  be  exposed  indiscriminately 
to  a  purchaser.  If  she  can  please  herself  in  a  master  or  mistress  and  such  as  you  approve 
of  I  shall  be  satisfied,  if  not,  she  can  remain  till  my  return. 

I  cannot  reproach  myself  with  the  loss  of  time  since  my  arrival  in  England  which  is  now 
thirteen  months.  I  have  paid  all  my  debts  and  expences  and  have  got  left  Seventy-five 
pounds  Sterling..  I  do  not  know  what  my  expences  may  be  in  Scotland  but  I  am  told 
everything  is  cheaper.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  shall  stay,  but  suppose  it  will  be  eight 
or  nine  months.  I  shall  confine  myself  to  rigid  economy. 

I  think  what  I  have  gained  in  health  equal  to  every  sacrifice  I  have  made  in  leaving 
America.  The  first  and  only  fever  I  have  had  was  in  August.  I  attended  with  more 
industry  than  prudence  the  examination  of  two  dead  bodies,  both  extremely  offensive. 
The  day  following  I  was  taken  with  a  fever  which  terminated  after  a  favorable  period  of 
twenty-one  hours.  I  took  no  medicine,  had  no  return  of  fever,  but  by  advice  left  town 
immediately  and  went  to  Richmond  Hill,  a  place  equally  well  calculated  to  suspend  the 
dream  of  Philosophy,  or  avarice  or  to  excite  our  envy  of  the  happiness  of  the  gay  and 
elegant  possession  of  this  delightful  spot.  Here  Thompson  sung  the  seasons  of  their 
changes.  The  inscription  over  the  seat  and  table  on  which  the  amiable  poet  sat  and  wrote 
are  preserved  with  pious  care  by  the  honorable  Mrs.  Boscawen,  the  present  proprietor  of 
the  garden.  In  sight  are  London,  Winsor,  Hampton  Court,  Highgate,  Hamstead,  but  the 
place  which  commends  the  attention  of  those  who  admire  poetry  is  the  Village  of  Twicken¬ 
ham.  The  house  of  Pope  and  a  willow  which  he  planted  are  in  view.  This  tree  is  visited  by 
numbers,  a  pleasing  evidence,  and  living  monument  to  the  memory  of  departed  worth. 
This  tree,  which  derives  its  value  from  the  hand  which  planted  it,  bids  fair  to  multiply 
to  an  incredible  number.  Slips  of  it  are  eagerly  sought  and  annually  transmitted  to 
different  parts  of  England  and  .Europe. 

I  was  at  W.  Pinckney’s*  on  Sunday.  He  is  a  very  agreeable  man.  I  have  no  doubt  the 
politics  and  news  are  carefully  reprinted  in  America.  I  think  the  British  Minister  is  a 
little  humbled.  An  invasion  is  talked  of  and  the  kingdom  is  putting  into  a  state  of  defence, 
but  the  force  of  the  British  Fleet  is  incredible.  By  return  in  the  last  of  August  made  to  the 
Admiralty,  467  vessels  are  in  commission  and  in  service.  122  ships  of  the  line  from  1 12  to 
64  guns,  18  ships  of  50  guns,  180  frigates  from  44  to  24  guns.  147  Sloops,  Briggs  and 
Cutters  for  War.  Peace  is  rather  wished  than  expected.  I  hope  America  will'stear  clear  of 

•William  Pinckney,  American  lawyer  and  statesman,  born  in  1764  in  Annapolis,  Md.  In  1796-1804  he  was  in 
London  as  a  commissioner  under  Article  7  of  Jay’s  Treaty  of  1794  to  determine  the  claims  of  American  merchants  lor 
damage  through  “irregular  or  illegal  captures  or  condemnations.” 
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war,  above  all,  of  civil  war.  VV.  Scott  tells  me  that  it  was  never  more  flourishing  than  at 
present.  He  returns  home  in  the  Spring. 

I  have  as  many  letters  to  Edinburg  as  I  could  wish.  I  shall  write  after  I  get  there  and 
hope  I  shall  find  more  leisure.  I  acknowledge  my  neglect  to  my  friends,  particularly  to 
Henry  Baker  and  intend  to  give  him  a  long  letter  as  soon  as  I  have  time.  Please  to  give  my 
best  respects  to  Mrs.  Baker,  Miss  Agatha,  Polly,  Sally,*  the  family,  and  all  friends. 

I  am  Dear  Sir 
with  the  greatest  respect 
Your  most  obedient  Servent, 

EBENEZER  GRAHAM 

P.  S.  Please  to  direct  as  usual  to  the  care  of  W.  Samual  Donaldson.  I  do  not  think  I  shall 
want  money  sooner  than  the  first  of  May. 

Edinburg,  Nov.  20,  1796 

General  Lawrence  Baker 
Dear  and  Plonored  Sir: 

I  wrote  from  London  different  letters  which  I  hope  have  been  safely  received.  In  them 
I  ha\e,  I  trust,  sufficiently  explained  the  motive  which  induced  me  to  come  to  this  city 
and  at  the  same  time  solicited  your  further  attention.  I  feel  myself  under  many  obligations 
to  your  son  for  his  polite  and  friendly  advice.  Tho.  Cullen  is  no  more,  yet  the  genius  of 
Medicine  has  not  fled,  the  Venerable  Doctor  Black  still  lives.  Equally  the  armament  of 
human  nature  and  of  Science,  the  surviving  friend  of  Franklin  and  of  Lavoisior.  With  the 
first  his  friendship  was  dissolved  by  the  common  and  expected  fate  of  mankind,  but  with 
the  French  Philosopher  his  friendship  w'as  dissevered  by  the  unfailing  guilotine  under  the 
administration  of  the  man  who  poured  out  the  blood  of  his  fellow  citizens  as  an  offer  to 
the  sacred  name  of  Liberty  and  who  expiated  his  crimes  or  crowned  his  virtues  with  his 
own  blood,  slain  by  the  same  fanaticism  with  which  he  had  slaughtered  thousands.  Dr. 
Gregory  fills  the  chair  of  his  illustrious  predecessor  with  dignity,  but  we  look  in  vain  for 
the  masterly  genius  and  acute  reasoning  of  Cullen.  With  much  pleasure  I  found  a  feeble 
attempt  by  sculptured  marble  to  preserve  his  memory  from  oblivion  deposited  in  the 
library  of  the  University.  This  I  esteem  as  an  indication  of  the  gratitude  of  the  students 
who  defrayed  the  expense  of  this  bust,  but  the  monument  which  makes  known  the  worth 
of  this  illustrious  Physician  is  not  so  obscure.  It  was  raised  by  his  own  superior  intellectual 
exertions  and  has  been  diligently  transmitted  into  different  languages  of  Europe  and 
Asia  and  its  influence  pervades  the  two  hemispheres  of  America. 

It  was  not  till  a  few  days  before  I  left  London  that  I  obtained  my  own  consent  to  spend 
the  winter  out  of  my  native  country.  I  hope  I  shall  never  have  cause  to  regret  it.  In  my 
last  letter  which  I  hope  you  have  received  1  mentioned  what  may  be  necessary  to  repeat, 
for  fear  the  letter  should  have  miscarried,  to  beg  the  favor  of  you  to  take  the  further 
trouble  in  my  affairs  to  dispose  of  the  negroes  you  were  so  kind  as  to  take  charge  offer  me, 
excepting  Betty  and  Joe,  unless  Betty  can  suit  herself  in  a  place  with  your  approbation, 
and  should  be  glad  to  have  remittance  of  the  money  by  the  first  of  May. 

wifW55  Agatha  w“  the  da7?hter  of  General  Lawrence  Baker;  Polly  and  Sally  were  the  young  sisters  of  Ebenczer’s 
WUe>  Jane,  nieces  of  General  Lawrence  Baker. 
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I  boarded  at  first  in  this  place  with  Dr.  MacLean  who  has  a  genteel  family,  to  which 
I  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Duncan,  but  for  sufficient  reasons  have  left  them  and  taken 
lodgings  where  I  breakfast  and  drink  tea  alone  and  dine  with  a  party  of  seven  of  mv 
Countrymen.  To  learn  the  different  branches  of  medicine  as  taught  here  requires  the 
whole  time  and  attention  of  the  student,  but  with  how  much  success  it  is  bestowed  I  can 
not  say.  When  I  am  in  the  theatre  I  look  around  upon  my  fellow  students.  It  puts  me  in 
mind  of  the  story  of  the  Humorous  Cervantes  of  the  Dubbing  Don  Quixote  into  a  Knight. 
The  Professors  Dub  day  and  night  with  indefatigable  assiduity  of  patience  and  we  arc  so 
numerous  that  if  Addison  was  alive  and  should  see  us  embodied  he  would  be  struck  with 
horror.  He  remarked  in  his  time  that  the  profession  of  Physic  was  a  most  formidable  body 
of  men,  the  sight  of  them  enough  to  make  a  man  serious,  for  we  may  lay  it  down  as  a 
Maxim  that  when  a  Nation  abounds  in  Physicians  it  grows  thin  of  people.  Then  he  com¬ 
pares  them  to  the  British  army  in  Caesar’s  time.  Some  of  them  slay  in  chariots  and  some 
on  foot.  If  these  observations  are  well  founded  (tho  with  all  deference  to  the  witty  author 
of  number  21  of  the  Spectator  I  think  them  very  superficial.)  These  same  Medical  Knights 
(if  not  of  woefull  countenance)  wall  be  of  woefull  consequence,  poured  forth  upon  the 
world  like  the  contents  of  Pandora’s  Box. 

The  relentless  jaw's  of  war  seem  not  yet  satlfied  with  the  destruction  of  mankind  and  the 
contending  powers  seem  to  exert  new  vigor  to  prepare  for  still  more  bloody  conflicts. 
An  army  being  vanquished  only  excites  its  country  to  avenge  Its  loss,  to  retrieve  its  glory, 
and  each  alternately  wear  the  laurel  wreath  of  victory.  May  the  genius  of  peace  long 
maintain  the  ascendant  in  the  councils  of  America  but  too  soon  it  is  to  be  feared  animosity 
and  faction  will  distract  the  public  happiness,  if  not  followed  by  all  the  horrors  of  civil  war. 

Please  to  give  my  best  respects  to  Mrs.  Baker,  Miss  Agatha  and  the  agreeable  family  and 
to  all  friends.  I  shall  do  myself  the  pleasure  to  write  the  Doctor  in  a  fewf  days.  I  am 

Dear  Sir,  with  very  great  respect 
your  most  obliged  and  very  humble  Servant, 

E.  GRAHAM 

After  spending  about  a  year  and  a  half  at  Edinburgh  completing  his  studies  and 
obtaining  his  medical  degree,  Ebenezer  returned  to  the  United  States.  Shortly  after  his 
arrival  the  rather  startling  announcement  appeared  in  the  Weekly  Museum  of  Mar.  24, 
1798,  of  the  marriage  of  “Mrs.  J.  A.  Graham  of  Greenwich,  Conn.,  to  Dr.  Ebenezer  Gra¬ 
ham  in  Westchester,  New  York,  on  Sunday,  March  18,  1798.”  Mrs.  J.  A.  Graham  wras 
the  widow  of  Ebenezer’s  brother,  John  Augustus,  who  had  died  May  16,  1796.  It  appears 
that  our  surmise  is  probably  correct  that  there  had  been  a  romance  ten  years  or  so  before 
their  marriage  when  Ebenezer  was  living  in  his  brother’s  home.  Their  marriage  certificate 
was  found  among  some  family  papers. 

All  whom  it  may  concern  are  hereby  certified  that  on  the  18th  day  of  March, 

1 798,  in  the  presence  of  respectable  witness,  according  to  the  form  established  by 
the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  America,  I  joined  together  in  the  bonds  of 
matrimony,  Ebenezer  Graham  and  Jerusha  Graham,  the  former  lately  of  London, 
the  latter  resident  at  Greenwich  in  the  State  of  Connecticut.  Witness  my  hand 
this  1 8th  March,  1798. 

JOHN  IRELAND,  Rector  of  St.  Peter’s  Church 
Westchester,  State  of  New  York* 


♦Certificate  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Ed  j  in  Hoyt  Updike  of  New  York  City. 
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With  Tcrusha’s  two  little  girls  by  her  first  marriage,  they  settled  in  New  York  City 
^6  Water  Street,  a  few  blocks  from  the  house  which  his  brother,  Dr.  John  Augustus 
rraham  had  occupied  on  Cherry  Street.  This  suggests  that  after  all  Ebenezer  may  have 
'kcn  over  his  brother’s  practice.  In  the  1799  directory  he  appeared  at  that  address,  but 
n  no  subsequent  directories.  Though  records  and  newspapers  were  diligently  searched, 
■c  could  not  find  where  he  went  or  what  had  happened.  However,  we  did  learn  that  his 
wife  Jerusha,  had  returned  to  her  old  home,  The  Elms,  in  Greenwich*  and  that  on 
Oct.5  8  1 7Q9,  William  Knapp  of  Greenwich  was  appointed  guardian  for  her  two  daughters, 
Mary  Elizabeth  and  Cornelia  Jerusha.  At  first  this  information  seemed  to  indicate  that 
Ebenezer  had  died.  But  later  we  found  evidence  that  he  was  alive;  for  we  learned  that  on 
Oct.  13  1800,  William  Knapp  conveyed  some  property  “by  virtue  of  being  guardian  to 
Mary  Elizabeth  and  Cornelia  Jerusha,  daughters  of  Jerusha  Graham,  wife  of  Ebenezer 

Graham  and  late  widow  of  John  Augustus  Graham. 

Then  by  good  fortune  the  following  letter  was  found,  which  threw  a  new  light  on  the 

situation.  It  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Jerusha  Graham,  Greenwich. 

New  York,  Dec.  26,  1799 


Dear  Mrs.  Graham: 

I  wrote  you  a  few  days  past  and,  agreeable  to  my  promise  have  to  inform  you 
that  the  Doctor  wasarrested  according  to  my  expectations  the  day  before  yester¬ 
day  and  not  being  able  to  give  Bail  he  agreed  to  Deposit  the  Bond,  etc.,  belonging 
to  your  late  husband’s  estate  with  an  attorney  as  a  substitute  for  Bond,  which 
we  consented  to  take  with  his  own  Bond  in  addition  thereto  for  the  present.  The 
deposit  amounted  to  about  eleven  thousand  dollars  and  he  seems  to  be  disposed 
to  account  for  the  whole  of  the  estate.  We  therefore  want  your  assistance  and 
advice  immediately  and  hope  to  see  you  at  our  House.  We  can  then  con  suit  our 
attorney  and  advise  together  for  the  Interest  of  yourself  and  children. 

I  am,  with  Esteem, 

Your  friend 

JAMES  HUNTS' 

Terusha  married  again  in  1804.  Knowing  that,  we  made  a  search  of  divorce  proceedings 
and  found  papers  for  her  divorce  from  Ebenezer  in  the  Fairfield  County  records  at 
Bridgeport,  Conn.  The  first  petition  was  dated  Aug.  2,  1802,  and  the  case  was  heard 
during  the  court  session  of  January,  1803. 

Graham  Divorce 


Upon  the  Petition  of  Jerusha  Graham  of  Greenwich  in  said  County—  _  . 

Shewing  to  this  Court,  that  on  the  18th  day  of  March  1798  she  was  lawfully  Joined  in 
Marriage  with  one  Ebenezer  Graham  with  whom  she  lived  in  the  full  discharge  of  the 
Marriage  Contract  on  her  part  until  sometime  in  the  Month  of  May  1799  when  the  said 
Ebenezer  wilfully  deserted  from  her  &  has  ever  since  remained  in  foreign  Countries  m 
the  total  neglect  of  all  the  Marriage  duties  on  his  part  to  be  performed— Pr  Petition  on 


♦On  Tune  q  iyqq,  their  son,  John  Augustus4,  was  baptized  in  the  Second  Congregational  Church  m  Greenwich. 
He  was  “offered  by9Mrs.  Graham,”  the  custom  being  for  the  parent  who  was  a  member  of  the  church  to  offer 
child  for  baptism. 

tLetter  in  the  possession  of  Mrs.  Edwin  Hoyt  Updike. 


file  Dated  the  2d  of  August  AD  1802 — This  Petition  was  brought  first  to  this  Court  holden 
at  Danbury,  within  &  for  said  County  of  Fairfield,  at  the  August  term  last  when  &  where 
the  Petitioner  appeared  &  on  her  Motion  said  Petition  was  continued  to  this  Court  for 
the  purpose  of  giving  to  the  Respondent  of  the  pendency  of  sd  Petition  by  Advertising  in 
the  public  News  Papers.  And  now  at  this  Court  the  parties  being  called  the  Petitioner 
appeared  &  the  Respondent  made  default  of  Appearance,  &  the  Petitioner  proved  that  she 
had  advertised  the  pendency  of  said  Petition  in  due  form  of  Law  &  also  having  proved  all 
the  facts  stated  in  her  said  Petition,  &  that  sd  Court  find  the  facts  stated  in  said  Petition 
to  be  true — It  is  thereupon  Ordered  and  Decreed  by  this  Court  that  the  said  Petitioner 
be  &  she  is  hereby  Divorced  from  the  said  Ebenezer  Graham  the  Respondent  &  discharged 
from  all  the  obligations  she  is  under  to  said  Ebenr.  by  force  of  said  Marriage  Covenant 
And  it  is  further  Ordered  &  Decreed  by  this  Court,  that  the  Petitioner  shall  have  & 
receive  two  thousand,  five  hundred  Dollars  as  Allimony  out  of  property  now  in  the  hands 
of  William  Knapp  of  Greenwich  in  said  Fairfield  County,  to  be  to  her  sole  use  &  disposal— 
It  being  one  third  part  of  the  Estate  of  said  EbenE  Graham — 

In  the  divorce  suit  Jerusha  stated  that  Ebenezer  “wilfully  deserted  from  her”  in  the 
month  of  May,  1799,  “and  has  ever  since  remained  in  foreign  countries.”  In  1804  he  was 
in  London  and  was  listed  in  the  city  directory  as  “E.  Graham,  Esq.,  55  Great  Queen 
Street,  Lincoln’s  Inn  Fields.”  The  directory  for  1805  carried  the  same  listing,  and  after 
that  his  name  did  not  appear. 

Ebenezer  may  have  died  in  London,  or  he  may  have  returned  to  Gates  County,  where 
he  had  devoted  friends  in  the  Baker  family.  No  record  of  his  death  has  been  found,  but  his 
will  was  probated  in  Gates  County,  N.C.,  in  1809. 

Children  of  EBENEZER3  GRAHAM 
A.  John  Baker4  Graham,  bom  in  1795;  died  in  1796. 

74.  B.  John  Augustus4  Graham,  bom  in  New  York  In  1799;  baptized  June  9,  1799, 
in  Greenwich,  Conn. ;  died  — . 

21.  (11)  ISAAC  KINGS  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John4),  first  son  of  the  Rev.  Johns 
Graham,  Jr.,  and  his  second  wife,  Ruth  (King)  Smith,  was  born  Sept.  12,  1780,*  in  West 
Suffield,  Conn.,  and  died  Sept.  25,  1854,!  aged  74,  in  Newark,  NJ.  He  is  burled  in  the 
cemetery  in  West  Suffield.  He  married  (1)  Sept.  9,  1802J  in  Granville,  Mass.,  Judith 
Graves,  daughter  of  Reuben  and  Susannah  Graves. §  She  was  born  in  1782  and  died  Feb. 
21,  1807,+  aged  25,  in  West  Suffield.  He  married  (2)  Jan.  21,  i8nf  (intentions  dated 
Dec.  11,  1810),  in  Turkey  Hills  (now  East  Granby),  Conn.,  Experience  (Lyman)  Rose, 
daughter  of  Thaddeus  Lyman**  and  Alphia  Olds  and  widow  of  Gad  Rose,  Jr.f  f  She.  was 
bom  Nov.  25,  1785,  in  Suffield  and  died  Feb.  13,  1854,  aged  68  in  Newark,  NJ.  She  is 
buried  beside  Isaac  King  in  West  Suffield. 

*V.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

f Tombstone  inscription. 

%  Graham  Genealogy ,  H.  S.  Sheldon,  a  MS.  in  the  Kent  Memorial  Library  of  Suffield;  V.R.  of  Granville  (1914);  and 

the  Rev.  Timothy  Mather  Cooley’s  MS.  record  in  Christ  Church,  Granville. 

§After  the  marriage  of  his  daughter  Judith,  Reuben  Graves  moved  from  Granville,  Mass„,  to  Granville,  Ohio.  He 
died  there  in  1824,  aged  90;  his  wife  Susannah  died  Feb.  2,  1838,  aged  91.  Dates  from  list  of  gravestone  inscriptions 
in  Northwest  Quarterly,  Vol.  8,  p.  408. 

4 Connecticut  Courant,  Mar.  4,  1807,  in  Hartford  Historical  Society. 

**  Thaddeus  Lyman,  born  Mar.  16,  1746,  and  died  in  September,  1812,  was  the  son  of  General  Phineas  Lyman 
(bom  about  1716  and  died  Sept.  10,  1774,  in  West  Florida,  Miss.)  and  of  Eleanor  Dwight  (bom  Aug.  20,  1 7 1 7»  and 
died  in  April,  1777). 

ffDiantha,  sister  of  Gad  Rose,  Jr.,  married  Jan.  7,  1821,  Experience’s  brother,  Thaddeus  Lyman,  Jr. 


Isaac  King  was  the  first  child  of  his  father’s  second  marriage.  After  his  father’s  death  in 
■706  *  when  Isaac  King  was  not  yet  sixteen,  younger  brothers  and  sisters  turned  to  him 
for  advice  and  help  as  the  natural  head  of  the  family.  Many  years  later,  Sylvester,  the 
youngest  child,  wrote  to  Isaac  King:  “When  I  was  a  little  unprotected,  fatherless  boy, 
vou  were  not  only  a  brother  but  in  a  father’s  stead  to  me,  and  then  I  grew  so  closely  to 
vour  heart  that  nothing  can  now  separate  that  heart  from  me. 

'  in  1800  when  his  father’s  estate  was  distributed,  Isaac  King  received  the  following: 

To  Isaac  seventh  son  of  the  Deceased  one  seventh  part  of  the  two  remaining  thirds  of 
the  house  and  barn  with  liberty  to  pass  to  and  from  each  for  improvement.  £10.0.0. 

Also  two  acres  and  sixteen  rods  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bounding  east  on  land  set  out 
to  the  widow,  north  on  the  highway  west  on  land  belonging  to  Dc  Haydon  and  south  on 
undivided  land  of  Decest.  it  being  six  rods  wide  on  the  east  end  and  12  rods  18  links 
\/2  at  the  west  end  valued  at  £33.0.0.  .  .  . 

To  Isaac  four  acres  of  land  on  the  mountain  bounding  south  on  land  set  out  to  t  e 
yfd  west  on  land  set  out  to  Daniels  heirs  north  on  Gad  Rose’s  East  on  Ebenezer  Harmons 

land  value  £7.0.2. 

At  the  age  of  twenty-two,  Isaac  King  married  Judith  Graves  in  Granville,  Mass.  Three 
children  wrere  born  to  them,  and  all  died  in  early  infancy.  Four  and  a  half  years  after  their 
marriage,  Judith  died  on  Feb.  21,  1807.  She  was  buried  in  the  cemetery  in  West  Suffield, 
and  undoubtedly  her  three  children  were  also  buried  there. 

Isaac  King  married  (2)  on  Jan.  21,  1811,  in  Turkey  Hill,  Conn.,  Experience  (Lyman) 
Rose,  widow  of  Gad  Rose,  Jr.  They  lived  on  a  farm  in  West  Suffield.  His  nephew,  Bradford 
King,  son  of  Ruth3  (Graham)  King,  wrote  in  his  journal  in  1812  of  cutting  the  crops, 
digging  potatoes,  gathering  apples,  etc.,  for  his  uncle  Isaac  King  Graham.  . 

Isaac  King  served  in  the  War  of  1812  as  sergeant  of  the  Connecticut  militia  under  the 
command  of  Seth  Comstock  in  Hartford.  His  time  of  service  was  from  Sept.  13,  1813, 
to  Nov.  1,  1813.*  He  and  his  wife  Experience  united  with  the  West  Suffield  Church  by 
letter  on  May  5,  1822.  The  next  record  is  that  of  Sept.  3,  1840,  when  he  was  appointed 
administrator  of  his  mother’s  estate  on  the  petition  of  his  sister  Jerusha  and  sister-in-law 
Sarah,  the  widow  of  Charles  I. 

He  is  the  only  one  of  the  Rev.  John,  Jr.’s  seventeen  children  who  remained  settled  m 
Suffield.  He  was  an  active  member  of  his  church.  He  led  the  hymns,  and  the  Kent  Memo¬ 
rial  Library  in  Suffield  has  preserved  the  curious  tuning-fork  in  its  book-shaped  case  with 
which  he  started  the  singing.  The  two  following  excerpts  are  from  the  minutes  of  the 
church  meetings: 

Jan.  13,  1844.  At  the  same  time  Deacon  Hamm,  Deacon  Stevens  and  Brother  Graham 
[Isaac  King]  were  chosen  as  a  committee  to  visit  and  admonish  Milton  B.  Loomis  for 
having  absented  himself  from  all  meetings  of  the  Church  and  his  communion  for  the  last 
six  or  eight  months,  to  report  at  the  next  regular  Church  meeting.  ^ 

Sept.  26,  1845.  At  the  regular  church  meeting  it  was  voted  that  we  observe  Wednesday, 
the  eighth  day  of  October  next  as  a  day  of  fasting,  humiliation  and  prayer  on  account  of 
the  long  absence  of  the  Holy  Spirit  from  our  church.  Voted  that  Deacon  Stevens,  Deacon 
Hamm,  Brother  Silas  Hamm,  Theodore  King,  Isaac  K.  Graham,  Doctor  Kellogg,  Samuel 
Rising,  together  with  the  pastor,  be  a  committee  to  go,  two  by  two,  on  Friday  of  next  week 

*  Records  of  service  of  Connecticut  men  in  the  Revolution,  War  of  1812,  and  Mexican  War  m  the  Connecticut 
State  Library,  Hartford. 
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to  visit  each  member  of  the  Church  and  pray  with  them  as  preparatory  to  the  fast. 

Isaac  King  deeded  his  land  in  Suffield  on  July  4,  1851,  to  his  son  Edward  Sylvester.-* 
Edward  S.  was  then  living  in  Newark,  N.J.,  and  in  1853  his  parents  went  to  live  with  him. 
In  February  of  the  following  year  the  mother  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight  and  was  taken 
back  for  burial  in  the  old  cemetery  in  West  Suffield.  Seven  months  later,  on  Sept.  25,  1854, 
Isaac  King  also  died  at  his  son’s  home  and  was  buried  in  his  lot  in  the  cemetery  in  West 
Suffield. 

Children  of  ISAAC  KXNG3  GRAHAM  and  JUDITH  GRAVES 

A.  Stillborn  child,  Aug.  9,  1803.* 

B.  John4  Graham,  born  Oct.  20,  1804;  died  May  G,  1805.* 

C.  Charles4  Graham,  born  July  17,  1806;  died  Jan.  10,  1807.* 

Children  of  ISAAC  KING3  GRAHAM  and  EXPERIENCE  (LYMAN)  ROSE 

75.  D.  Louisa  Matilda4  Graham,  bom  Dec.  ix,  x8u;  died  — — . 

76.  E.  Edward  Sylvester4  Graham,  bom  Apr.  27,  1813;  died  Jan.  25,  1890.  ■ 

77.  F.  Matilda  Louisa4  Graham,  bora  Feb.  19,  1818;  died  Oct.  26,  1881. 

78.  G.  Charles  T.4  Graham,  born  Aug.  27,  1824;  died  July  10,  1854. 

22.  (12)  CHARLES  1.3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John4),  son  of  the  Rev.  Johns  Graham, 
Jr.,  and  Ruth  (King)  Smith,  was  bom  June  25,  1782,!  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.,  and  died 
Apr.  26,  1840,+  in  Newark,  NJ.  He  is  buried  in  West  Suffield  in  his  father’s  lot.  He 
married’ (1)  about  1808  in  New  York  City,  Catherine  M.  Ulshoeffer,  eldest  daughter  of 
George  and  Margaret  Ulshoeffer.  She  was  bora  in  1780  and  died  Mar.  22,  181 1,§  in  New 
York°City.  He  married  (2)  Nov.  xi,  x8i8,+  In  Newark,  N.J.,  Sarah  McCurdy  Stewart, 
daughter  of  Alexander  Stewart  and  Elizabeth  McCurdy.  She  was  bom  May  13,  1791,  and 
baptized  June  9, 1791.**  She  died  May  14, 1876,  in  Newark  and  is  buried  there  in  Mount 
Pleasant  Cemetery. 

Charles  I. ft  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in  West  Suffield,  Conn.  The  first  mention  of 
his  name  is  in  connection  with  the  distribution  of  his  father’s  estate  in  1800:  ‘‘Set  out  to 
Charles  eighth  son  of  the  Deceased  3  acres  and  y2  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bounding  east 
on  the  highway  north  partly  on  land  laid  out  to  Sarah  and  party  on  that  of  Isaac  west  on 
the  highway  and  south  on  undivided  land,  being  2  rods  and  8  links  and  y2  in  the  front 
and  7°R.  and  in  the  rear,  valued  at  £40.0.2.  Also  one  seventh  part  of  the  remaining 
two  thirds  of  the  house  and  barn  with  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  to  occupy  and  improve 
them.  Valued  at  £10.0.0.” 

'  Charles  I.  went  to  New  York  City  in  1808,  and  it  was  probably  in  that  year  that  he 
married  Catherine  M.  Ulshoeffer.  Her  father,  George  Ulshoeffer,- was  listed  in  the  New 
York  City  directory  of  1797  as  musician  and  grocer,  living  at  3  John  Street.  By  1806,  he 
had  so  prospered  as  a  musician  that  he  left  the  grocery  business  and  appears  as  professor 

* Graham  Genealogy,  H.  S.  Sheldon,  a  MS.  in  the  Kent- Memorial  Library  in  Suffield. 
fV.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn. 

J Newark  Daily  Advertiser,  Apr.  27,  1840. 

§JVew  Tork  Evening  Post,  Mar.  23,  181 1. 

*New  York  Evening  Post,  Nov.  14,  1818. 

** Records  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  New  York  City. 

ffHe  was  probably  baptized  Charles  Isaac,  though  we  can  find  no  baptismal  record. 
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(  \  I'H URINE  M.  ULSHOEFFER  = 


CUTIF.RINE  CAROLA4  GRAHAM 
m 

tDWARD  SYLVESTER4  GRAFLWI 
son  of  Isaac  King3  Graham 


H  iWARD  ALEXANDER5  GRAHAM 
m 

MARIA  VAN  RANKIN  DAVITT 
dau  of  James  Davitt  and 
Maria  Van  Rankin 


CATHERINE  ISABEL6  GRAHAM 
m 


CHARLES  I.3  GRAHAM  = 


CHARLES  STEWART4  GRAHAM 
m 

ISABELLA  SMITH 


JOHN  ALEXANDER5  GRAHAM 
m 

VIRGINIA  LEE  DAVITT 
dau  of  James  Davitt  and 
Maria  Van  Rankin 


LOUISE6  GRAHAM 
m 

ARTHUR  B.  PENDLETON 


\ 


(*) 

ELIZABETH  McCURDY  STEWART 


ELIZABETH  LOUISA4  GRAHAM 
b  1823; d  1854 

m 

REV.  ALEXANDER  REID 
b  1827; d  *918 


REV.  JOHN  GRAHAM5  REID 
b  1854; d  1930 
m  1881 

SARAH  SOPHONIA  STEWART 


1.  DONALD  ALEXANDER6  REID 

2.  ALBERT  GRAHAM6  REID 

3.  MARION  L.6  REID 


MARC  SMITH 
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of  music,  still  living  at  3  John  Street.  He  was  the  father  of  five  sons  and  five  daughters.* 
He  died  May  31,  1836,  survived  by  his  widow  Margaret. 

Charles  I.  appears  in  the  1809  directory  for  New  York  City,  and  his  address  is  given  as 
3  Lumber  Street.  Two  years  later,  his  young  wife  died  at  their  home  on  Lumber  Street; 
and  Charles  was  left  with  a  two-year-old  daughter,  Catherine  Carola,  and  a  six-months- 
old  daughter,  Harriet  Ruth.  The  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Mar.  23,  18x1,  carried  the 
following  notice  of  his  wife’s  death:  “Died  last  evening  at  half  past  9  o’clock  of  a  lingering 
illness  which  she  bore  with  Christian  fortitude,  Mrs.  Catherine  M.  Graham,  consort  of 
Charles  I.  Graham,  merchant,  of  this  city,  and  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  George  Ulshoeffer. 
The  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  deceased  are  requested  to  attend  her° funeral  from 
the  home  at  3  Lumber  Street  on  Sunday  next  at  half  past  4  o’clock.” 

This  notice  calls  Charles  a  merchant  in  New  York  City.  A  deed,  dated  in  1810,  by  which 
he  bought  from  his  sister  Sarah  her  share  of  their  father’s  property  in  West  Suffield,  calls 
him  an  accountant.  His  occupation  was  not  listed  in  the  New  York  City  directory.  For 
about  a  year  after  his  wife’s  death  he  lived  at  x8  North  Moore  Street,  and  his  sister 
Elizabeth  came  to  keep  house  for  him  and  care  for  the  children.  He  then  moved  to  52 
White  Street,  where  he  lived  until  1817,  when  he  went  to  Newark,  N.J. 

About  the  time  Charles  I.  Graham  moved  to  Newark,  the  New  Jersey  towns  and 
villages  were  being  sought  as  relief  from  the  hurrying  crowds  in  New  York.  Two  pam¬ 
phlets!  tell  us  something  of  the  life  in  the  little  village  during  the  years  in  which  Charles  I. 
lived  there  with  his  family. 

“When  the  igthCentury  opened  there  were  living  in  Newark  hardly  1200  persons,  men, 
women  and  children.  In  a  hundred  years  the  population  had  scarcely  doubled.  .  .  The 
town  droused  and  dreamed  in  peace  and  quiet,  content  to  stay  as  it  was,  for  nearly  a 
century  and  three-quarters,  from  1666  to  1840.  ...  In  1800  Newark  was  not  huddled 
closely  together  as  the  city  is  today.  There  was  plenty  of  room  around  nearly  every 
building.  .  .  It  was  then  a  charming  little  village.  .  .  At  the  corner  of  Market  and  Broad 
Streets  in  1800  were  only  one-story  or  story-and-a-half  frame  buildings,  at  least  two  of 
them  with  long  low  roofs,  the  eaves  of  them  being  so  low  that  a  tall  man  could  easily 
reach  up  and  place  his  hands  on  them.  The  center  of  the  space  where  the  two  streets  meet 
and  where  the  tracks  now  cross,  was  ten  or  fifteen  feet  lower  than  the  corners  and  here 
was  a  town  pump,  surrounded  with  mud  in  summer  and  with  ice  and  slush  in  winter.  On 
the  Northeast  corner  was  Archer  Gifford’s  tavern— “The  Hunters  and  the  Hounds.” 
Planters  coming  from  the  South-  stopped  at  the  tavern  frequently  and  the  pretty  town  of 
Newark  became  wrell  known  through  the  stories  of  good  fare  and  pleasant  times  which 
the  planters  told  w’hen  they  returned  home.  In  this  way  trade  with  the  South  sprang  up 
when  Newark  began  to  make  things  to  sell.” 

Six  years  or  so  before  the  century  opened,  a  stage  line  between  Newark  and  New'  York 
was  established.  The  stage  left  the  Gifford  tavern  in  the  morning  and  returned  in  the 
a  ternoon,  always  with  a  grand  flourish  of  horns.  For  many  years  this  means  of  communi¬ 
cation  with  New  York  and  that  by  boats  filled  all  needs.  In  1840,  however,  there  were 
eight  or  ten  coaches  running  to  and  from  New  York  every  day,  each  carrying  fourteen 
or  fifteen  passengers,  some  outside,  some  inside.” 


L  \riThael  Ulshnoeffer’  youngest  son  of  George  Ulshoeffer,  executor  of  the  will  of  his  brother;  George 

.  oistioener,  dated  Jan.  20,  1849,  names  the  ten  children,  th  '  '  ’  '  '  .  -  s 

in  Gb _  3 


i  n  New  York  City. 


their  husbands,  wives,  and  children.  Estate  papers  are 


L i b  rary  "of  Newark^  °f  ^  Awakming’  and  Kewark’ the  StorJ  of  its  Prosperity,  both  printed  in  1907  by  the  Free  Public 
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.  11  ™as  not  lon§  before  tlie  town  began  to  grow.  “In  1810  there  were  6,000  people  in  the 
city;  in  1826,  8,000.  In  1833  the  population  was  estimated  at  15,000,  with  1,712  dwelling 
houses.  .  .  In  1832  the  Morris  Canal  was  put  in  operation  and  boats  began  to  travel  all  the 
way  from  the  Delaware  River  to  Newark  and  Jersey  City,  bringing  coal  East  and  taking 
merchandise  West.  In  1834,  the  first  of  the  New  Jersey  Railroads  came.  It  ran  from  Jersey 
City  to  Newark  and  for  a  year  the  trains  were  pulled  by  horses.  In  1836  there  were  136 
factories  in  Newark  and  new  ones  were  being  opened  every  month.”  In  that  year  the  town 
became  a  city.  It  had  also  to  fight  its  first  big  fire.  There  were  only  half  a  dozen  fire  engines 
in  the  town,  and  these  were  hardly  able  to  subdue  the  fire.  At  one  time  it  looked  as  if  the 
entire  eastern  half  ot  the  city  would  be  consumed.  I  he  State  Bank  on  the  corner  of  Broad 
and  Mechanic  Streets,  where  Charles  I.  Graham  was  cashier,  and  the  First  Presbyterian 
Church,  to  which  most  of  the  family  belonged,  were  saved  only  after  a  most  desperate 
battle.  Until  1836  there  were  no  street  lights,  and  people  who  were  out  after  nightfall 
had  to  pick  their  steps  very  carefully.  They  often  carried  clumsy  tin  lanterns,  lighted  by 
tallow  candles.  It  was  not  until  1847  that  any  attempt  at  general  street  lighting  was  made. 

When  Charles  I.  went  to  Newark  early  in  1817,  he  took  with  him  his  sister  Elizabeth, 
who  had  been  keeping  house  for  him  in  New  York.  His  mother  and  two  sisters,  Clarissa 
and  Jerusha,  and  brother  Sylvester  joined  them.  The  two  older  sisters  became  members 
of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  in  May,  1817.  On  the  same  day,  Sarah  McCurdy  Stewart, 
who  was  to  become  the  wife  of  Charles  the  next  year,  was  also  admitted  to  the  church. 
Charles  did  not  become  a  member  until  Nov.  8,  1818,  just  three  days  before  his  marriage. 

We  find  the  notice  of  the  marriage  in  the  New  York  Evening  Post  of  Saturday,  Nov.  14, 
1818:  “Married  on  Wednesday  evening  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richards  [of  the  First  Presby¬ 
terian  Church],  Chailes  I.  Graham,  Esq.,  cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  Newark,  to  Miss 
Sarah  M.  Stewart,  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Stewart  of  this  City.”  They  were 
married  in  Newark,  where  both  Charles  and  Sarah  were  living. 

Sarah  s  father,  Alexander  Stewart,  long  a  resident  of  New  York,  had  been  a  successful 
shipchandler  at  68  W  ater  Street.  It  is  interesting  to  find  that  he  was  a  shareholder  in  the 
Tontine  Association  of  New'’  York,  formed  by  leading  merchants  on  Jan.  31,  1792,  to  found 
the  Tontine  Coffee  House.  This  coffee-house  was  the  most  famous  place  of  its  kind  and 
the  center  of  patriotic  society  meetings,  such  as  those  of  the  Cincinnati,  St.  Andrews,  and 
the  New  England  Society  of  New  "York.  They  owned  a  valuable  piece  of  land  in  the  old 
Second  Ward,  from  Nassau  and  Pine  Streets  down  to  the  East  River.* 

One  who  knew  the  family  writes: 

Mr.  Stewart  conducted  a  large  business  in  New  York,  was  in  a  good  social  position  and 
is  described  as  a  man  of  fine  presence  and  manner.  It  is  traditional  in  the  family  that  he 
took  his  fiancee  in  a  handsome  barouche  with  a  pair  of  fine  horses  [from  Lyme]  tq.  New 
London  and  left  her  there  to  prepare  for  their  wedding  while  he  went  on  to  Boston;  that 
in  the  interval  New  London  being  burned  by  the  British  (Sept.  6,  1781)  the  equipage 
was  destroyed  and  that  the  young  lady  in  Mr.  Stewart’s  absence,  returned  home  on  a 
pillion  behind  an  old  friend  of  her  father’s.  Mrs.  Stewart  was  at  the  ball  in  New  York  in 
celebration  of  the  Peace  of  1783  and  was  invited  by  General  Washington  to  dance  the 
first  minuet  with  him.  The  writer  when  a  child  saw  her  in  her  later  years  and  remembers 
her  gentleness,  refinement  and  beauty. f” 

Alexander  Stewart  died  Jan.  20,  1808;  and  the  following  day  the  New  York  Evening  Post 


*Old  Merchants  of  New  York,  W.  Barrett,  VoL  4  (1885),  and  Old  Taverns  of  New  York,  W.  H.  Baylis  (1915). 
t Family  Histories  and  Genealogies,  Edward  E.  and  Evelyn  McCurdy  Salisbury,  privately  printed  in  1802,  p.  71. 

1  his  genealogy  is  principally  on  the  McCurdy  family. 
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carried  this  notice  of  his  death: 

Died  yesterday  afternoon  at  two  o’clock  in  the  63rd  year  of  his  age,  Mr.  Alexander 
Stewart,  merchant  of  this  city.  Throughout  a  painful  and  lingering  illness  which  terminat¬ 
ed  the  existence  of  this  worthy  man,  he  manifested  the  same  composure  and  fortitude 
which  through  life  was  in  him  characteristic.  As  a  truly  indulgent  father  and  a  tender 
and  alfectionate  husband,  his  family  have  in  him  to  deplore  a  great  and  irreparable  loss 
and  as  a  sincere  friend,  those  who  knew  him  well  will  in  memory  pay  that  tribute  to  his 
worth  which  it  so  well  deserves.  His  friends  and  acquaintances  are  requested  to  attend 
his  funeral  from  his  late  dwelling  at  the  corner  of  Broad  and  Garden  Streets  on  Friday 
next,  at  half  past  three. 

Sometime  after  Mr.  Stewart’s  death,  his  widow  Elizabeth  moved  with  her  children  to 
Newark,  where  her  daughter  Sarah  met  and  married  .Charles  I.  Graham. 

Two  sons  and  a  daughter  were  bora  to  Charles  I.  and  Sarah.  In  1830  the  family  is 
listed  in  the  census  of  Newark  as  follows:  1  male  between  40  and  50  (Charles  I.);  1  female 
between  30  and  40  (Sarah,  his  wife);  1  female  between  15  and  20  (Catherine  Carola, 
his  daughter  by  his  first  wife);  1  male  between  10  and  15  (Charles  Stewart,  his  eldest  son); 

1  female  between  5  and  10  (Elizabeth  Louisa);  and  1  male  under  5  (Alexander  John). 
His  other  daughter  by  his  first  wife  had  died  young. 

Newark  remained  a  small  town  so  long  that  it  was  not  until  1835  that  the  first  city 
directory  appeared.  In  it  Charles  was  listed  as  cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  Newark,  315 
Broad  Street,  which  listing  was  repeated  every  year  until  his  death.  Where  the  family 
lived  is  not  shown  until  1841,  when,  after  the  death  of  her  husband,  “Sarah  M.  Graham, 
widow  of  Charles  I.”  appeared  in  the  directory  as  living  at  178  Market  Street. 

There  are  no  deeds  recorded  in  Newark  to  show  that  Charles  bought  any  land  there, 
though  it  is  probable  that  he  did  and  that  the  deeds  were  never  recorded.  At  any  rate,  he 
bought  four  pieces  of  land  in  West  Suffield-— land  which  had  been  part  of  his  father’s 
estate.  In  1810  he  purchased  the  share  of  his  sister  Sarah;  in  1821  he  bought  his  brother 
Sylvester’s  share;  in  1833,  that  of  his  sister  Eliza  and  in  1835,  Clarissa’s.* 

Charles  only  lived  to  be  fifty-seven  years  old.  The  Newark  Daily  Advertiser  of  Apr.  27, 
1840,  carried  the  following  obituary:  “Died  yesterday  morning  of  pulmonary  consump¬ 
tion,  Charles  I.  Graham,  for  many  years  cashier  of  the  State  Bank  of  Newark,  in  his  fifty- 
eighth  year.  Mr.  Graham  was  one  of  our  most  respected  citizens.  Funeral  Wednesday 
morning  at  ten  o’clock,  from  the  First  Presbyterian  Church,  whence  his  remains  will  be 
.  taken  to  Suffield,  Conn.,  for  interment.”  His  grave  is  beside  those  of  his  father  and  mother 
in  the  old  cemetery  in  West  Suffield.  Perhaps  in  1834,  when  he  took  his  mother  back  to  her 
last  resting  place,  he  was  impressed  by  the  quiet  and  peacefulness  of  the  old  cemetery  and 
asked  to  be  laid  there.  He  and  his  sister  Sarah  are  the  only  ones  of  the  seventeen  children 
who  are.  buried  with  their  parents.  He  left  no  will.  On  May  21,  1840,  administration  was 
granted  to  his  widow  Sarah  M.,  and  the  next  day  an  inventory  was  made. 


•Deeds  recorded  In  Suffield,  Conn. 
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CHARLES  I.  GRAHAM  INVENTORY 


Inventory'  of  the  personal  property  of  Charles  I.  Graham,  Dec’d,  late  of  the  County  of 
Essex,  State  of  New  Jersey,  taken  this  22nd  day  of  May,  1840. 


18  Chairs  @4/ 

1  Book  Case 

6  Wash  Stands  @8/ 

3  Dressing  Tables  8/ 

7  Wash  Bowls  &  Pitchers  @5/ 

1  Bureau 

1  Writing  Desk 
1  Lot  of  Rag  Carpet 
1  Bedstead  &  Mattress 
1  Lot  of  Books 

1  Single  Bedstead,  straw  bed  &  Spread 
1  Wooden  Clock 

1  Maple  Bedstead,  bed  &  Mattress 
1  Bedstead,  bed  &  bedding 
1  Lot  of  Old  Matting 

4  Looking  Glasses 

1  Bureau 

2  Stands 

1  Gold  Watch  (French) 

4  Old  Silver  Table  Spoons 

J>  >>  }J 

6  Pictures 

i  Carpet  in  Back  Room  Upstairs 
1  ,,  ,,  „  „  Downstairs 

1  Cot  Bed 

55  Yards  Carpeting  @  6/  yd 
1  Entry  Carpet  Upstairs 
1  Stair  ,,  to  the  Garret 

*  >>  >> 

1  Rocking  Chair 

1  Entry  Carpet 

1  Hall  Lamp 

2  Looking  Glasses  in  the  Lower  Room 
1  Sofa 

1  Mahogany  Tea  Table  &  Spread 
18  Chairs  6/ 

i  Mahogany  Rocking  Chair 
1  Pianno  Fort  &  Stool 
6  Venetian  Blinds 
1  Carpet  &  Rug  in  Front  Room  ' 

4  prs  Old  Plated  Candlesticks 
1  pr  Snuffers  &  Tray 
1  Grate  &  Fender  in  Front  Room 
1  Stove  &  Pipe  in  Back  Room 
1  Set  Shovel  Tongs  &  Poker 
1  pr  Snuffers  &  Tray 
1  Table  &  Spread 
1  Old  Sofa  in  Back  Room 
I  ,,  Sideboard 
1  Doz.  Knives  &  Forks 
1  Plated  Coffee  Urn 
1  „  Castor 


9.00 

10.00 

6.00 

3.00 

4-37 

4-50 

•50 

5.00 

7.00 

10.00 

2.00 

4.00 

18.00 

10.00 

1.50 
4.00 
5.00 
3.00 
9.00 
5.00 

4-5° 
1. 00 
3.00 
3.00 

2.50 

41-25 

3.00 
1. 00 
3.00 

•75 
$183.87 
5.00 
1.5° 
15.00 
25.00 
10.00 
i3-5° 
8.00 
125.00 
12.00 
14.00 
2.50 
.50 
15.00 
6.qo 
1. 00 
.38 
5.00 
10.00 
8.00 
i-75 
2.50 
2.00 
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2  Plated  Mugs  &  2  Goblets 

1 8  Tumblers 
4  Old  Waiters 
2  Large  „ 

2  Pitchers 
2  Stoves  in  Garret 

1  ,,  ,,  Bed  Room 

2  Old  Pictures 

i  Stove  in  Kitchen 
4  Smoothing  Irons 

1  Lot  Tin,  Stone  pots  &  Kitchen  Furniture 

2  Safes 

i  Table 

i  Water  pot  &  Lot  of  old  Barrels  in  Area 
i  Lot  Crockery  in  Closet 
Wearing  Apparel  of  the  Dec’d 
l  Trunk  of  Linen 
i  Stand  for  Flowers 
i  Silver  tea  Set  Consisting  of  3  pieces 
and  2  old  Tumblers,  weighing  in  all 
66  oz.  estimated  @$1.25 

3  Old  Maps 

1  Saddle,  Bridle  &  Martingal 

4  Old  Umbrellas 

20  Shares  of  Stock  in  Mechanic's  Bank 
estimated  @  $47 

60  Shares  Mechanic’s  Inv.  Co.  estimated 
$21%.  The  above  60  Shares  are 
subject  to  a  claim  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  for  a  [debt?]  of  S500 

Cash  in  State  Bank  as  per  Statement 
of  C.  I.  Graham 

Note  of  Rufus  Wanewright  in  the  hands 
of  Joel  Dolittle,  Esq.  of  Middle- 
burg,  Vt.  Amt.  S775.  Interest  sup¬ 
posed  about  $25. 


1. 00 
3.00 
•50 
1.50 

•25 

2.00 
6.00 
2.00 
18.00 
1. 00 
10.00 
5.00 

$5* 7-75 
1.25 
1.25 
5.00 
15.00 
10.00 
1. 00 


82.50 

■  *-5° 
5.00 
2.00 

950.00 


1275.00 

612.05 


800.00 

$4279.30 


The  Above  Inventory  is  made  from  the  most 

accurate  estimate  and  information  which 

we  can  obtain.  '  JOHN  TAYLOR 

FREDERICK  S.  THOMAS 


Filed  &  proved  June  2,  1840 


JOHN  J.  CHETWOOD,  Surrogate 
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Sarah  survived  her  husband  thirty-six  years.  The  census  of  1840  in  Newark  was  taken 
some  time  after  Apr.  26,  the  date  of  Charles  I.’s  death,  because  Sarah  M.  Graham  is 
listed  as  the  head  of  the  family.  The  four  children  were  still  at  home:  the  oldest  son 
Charles  Stewart,  who  was  twenty-one;  Alexander  John,  who  was  fifteen;  Elizabeth  Louisa’ 
who  was  seventeen;  and  Catherine  Carola,  who  was  thirty-one.  Two  females  between 
forty  and  fifty  were  listed.  One  of  these,  of  course,  was  Sarah;  the  other  was  her  husband’s 
sister,  Jerusha  Graham,  who  made  her  home  with  her  brother’s  family. 

In  1843  the  son  Charles  Stewart  married  and  two  years  later  went  to  live  in  Brooklyn 
accompanied  by  his  mother,  the  younger  children,  and  his  aunt  Jerusha.  For  five  years’ 
1845  to  1850,  they  continued  to  live  in  Brooklyn  at  16  Douglas  Street.  They  then  returned 
to  Newark,  where  Sarah  M.,  “widow  of  C.I.,”  is  listed  in  the  city  directory  at  various 
addresses:  in  1850  at  42  Washington  Street,  in  1858  at  42  Warren  Street,  in  i860  at  14 1 
Washington  Street,  and  in  1874  at  36  State  Street. 

Sarah  McCurdy  (Stewart)  Graham  died  in  Newark  on  May  14,  1876,  and  was  buried 
in  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  in  her  son  Charles  Stewart’s  lot.  Some  years  before,  on  July 
17,  1861,  she  had  written  her  will  in  which  she  remembered  all  the  family.  It  amounts 
almost  to  an  inventory  of  her  possessions  and  gives  such  a  personal  insight  that  an  abstract 
is  given  here: 

V\ill  of  SARAH  McCURDY  GRAHAM,  of  Newark  ...  of  sound  mind  and 
memory  .  .  .  sister  Jennette  M.  Huntington  $300  .  .  .  niece  Emily  S.  Huntington 
5hoq  .  .  .  granddaughter  Isabella  Stewart  Graham  $100  .  .  .  grandson  John 
Graham  Reid  S600  .  .  .  nephew  Moses  Foote  Si 00  .  .  .  dear  son  Charles  Stewart 
Graham,  bookcase,  best  rocking  chair  and  large  looking  glass;  to  Isabella,  his  wife, 
my  feather  bed,  2  pillows,  linen  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  Palampore  Spread,  bed 
clothes  and  crockery  .  .  .  sister  Jennette  M.  Huntington,  bedstead,  mattress,  2 
pillows,  cotton  sheets  and  pillow  cases,  carpets,  dressing  table,  washstand,  pitcher 
and  basm,  knotted  white  quilt,  muff  and  the  pictures  of  my  father  and  mother 
and  my  best  clothing  (common  to.  be  given  to  the  poor)  .  .  to  my  nephew  J. 
Augustus  Hamilton  I  give  my  silver  tumbler,  one  plated  mug  and  decanter  stand; 
to  my  niece  Elizabeth  Wilson,  my  glass  candlesticks  ...  to  my  niece  Emily  M. 
Hamilton,  2  pictures  worked  by  her  Aunt  Susan  ...  to  my  niece  Emily  S. 
Huntington,  2  high  plated  candlesticks,  2  goblets,  one  table  and  one  teaspoon  of  my 
mothers  ...  to  my  granddaughter  Isabella  Stewart  Graham,  my  silver  tea  sett, 
small  gold  watch,  plated  urn,  bureau,  wax  work,  writing  desk  and  all  my  small 
pictures  ...  to  my  grandson  Charles  J.  Graham,  my  large  gold  watch  ...  to  my 
granddaughter  Mary  J.  Graham,  my  cake  basket,  the  spoons  and  curled  maple 
chairs..  My  books  to  be  divided  between  my  son  Charles  and  grandchildren,  not  «■ 
forgetting  to  share  with  John  G.  Reid  ...  To  my  grandson  Edward  A.  Graham 
picture  of  Macedonian  frigate  ...  to  my  granddaughter  Gary  E.  Graham, 
picture  of  Hector  and  Andromache  ...  to  rny  grandson -John  G.  Reid  my  writing 
desk  and  picture  of  his  beloved  mother  ...  to  my  grandson  Andrew  S.  Graham 
one  of  my  new  pictures  ...  to  my  grandson  John  A.  Graham  one  new  picture  and 
.  m7  '''^e  •  •  •  to  my  dear  friend  Mr.  Reid  my  Boston  rocking,  chair.  Remainder 
of  any  property  to  son  Charles  Stewart  Graham,  [who  was  made  executor]. 

Witnesses:  THEO.  F.  MANNING,  Newark,  N.  J.  ■ 

JOS.  D.  OSBORNE 

H.  F.  OSBORNE  SARAH  McCURDY  GRAHAM 
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Children  of  CHARLES  1.3  GRAHAM  and  CATHERINE  M.  ULSHOEFFER 
79  A.  Catherine  Carola4  Graham,  born  Mar.  30,  1809;  died  Apr.  12,  1857. 

B.  Harriet  Ruth4  Graham,  born  Sept.  25,  1810;  baptized  Apr.  14,  1811;  died 
young. 

Children  of  CHARLES  1.3  GRAHAM  and  SARAFI  McCURDY  STEWART 
go.  C.  Charles  Stewart4  Graham,  born  Aug.  25,  1819;  died  Oct.  1,  1892. 
gI#  D.  Elizabeth  Louisa4  Graham,  born  Oct.  24,  1823;  died  June  6,  1854. 

82.  E.  Alexander  John4  Graham,  born  Sept.  7,  1825;  died  July  23,  1850. 

23.  (13)  ELIZABETHS  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John4),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John 2 
Graham,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  (King)  Smith,  was  born  Apr.  18,  1785,*  in  West  Suffield,  Conn., 
and  died  Aug.  31,  1838,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.  She  married  (1)  Nov.  2,  1823,1  'm  Albany, 
Dr.  Oliver  Lathrop,  son  of  Ebenezer  and  Deborah  Lathrop.  He  was  born  May  8,  1776, 
in  Windham,  Scotland  Parish,  Conn.,  and  died  Oct.  4,  1824, J  in  Albany,  N.Y.  She 
married  (2)  in  May  or  June,  1828,  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  Jonathan  Huntington,  son  of 
Eliphalet  Huntington  and  Dinah  Rudd.  He  was  bom  Nov.  17,  1771,  in  Windham,  Scot¬ 
land  Parish,  Conn.,  and  died  July  29,  1838,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

Elizabeth  was  the  third  child  of  the  Rev.  John  Graham,  Jr.’s  second  marriage.  She  was 
eleven  years  old  when  her  father  died  in  1796.  In  1801,  when  guardians  were  appointed 
by  the  court  for  her  three  younger  sisters  on  account  of  the  mental  condition  of  their 
mother,  Ruth  (King)  Smith-Graham,  Elizabeth  was  able  to  choose  her  own  guardian 
as  she  was  then  sixteen. 

On  Apr.  i,  1800,  the  father’s  estate  was  finally  divided,  and  there  was  “set  out  to  Elizer 
fifth  daughter  of  deceased  3  acres  and  of  the  land  in  the  home  lot  bounding  east  on  the 
highway  north  on  land  laid  out  to  Sylvester  west  on  Harmon  land  south  on  undivided 
land  being  4  R.  9  L.  in  front  and  8  R.  10  L.  in  the  Rear.  Also  one-seventh  part  of  the 
remaining  thirds  of  the  house  and  barn  with  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  for  improvement. 
Eliza  valued  at  £50.0.” 

During  the  next  ten  years  Elizabeth  lived  with  her  mother,  younger  sisters,  and  brother 
Sylvester  in  West  Suffield,  The  census  of  1810  accounts  for  all  of  them.  Then  came 
changes.  Harriet,  the  youngest  sister,  married  in  1810.  In  1811,  her  brother  Charles  I., 
who  was  living  in  New  York  City,  lost  his  wife 5  and  Elizabeth  went  to  keep  house  for  him 
and  care  for  his  two  voung  daughters.  When  he  moved  to  Newark  in  18173  Elizabeth 
went  with  him.  They  were  joined  in  Newark  by  their  mother,  sisters  Jerusha  and  Clarissa, 
.and  brother  Sylvester;  and  they  all  lived  together  until  Charles  married  again  the  following 
year. 

Elizabeth  became  a  member  of  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in  Newark  on  May  2, 
1817,  and  presented  a  certificate  from  her  former  church,  the  First  Presbyterian  in 
New  York. 

By  a  deed,  dated  Aug.  21,  1821,  her  mother,  Ruth  Graham,  sold  for  $300  to  Elizabeth 
and  Jerusha  three  pieces  of  land  in  West  Suffield  which  had  been  part  of  the  estate  of  their 
father,  the  Rev.  John2  Graham,  Jr.  One  piece  contained  about  six  acres;  another,  two 


•V.R.  of  Suffield,  Conn, 
f  Albany  Microscope,  Nov.  18,  1823. 

%  Albany  Gazette,  October,  1824. 
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acres  and  sixteen  rods;  and  the  third,  “one  acre  except  a  corner  which  was  broken  oil' 
by  the  Turnpike  Road.”* * * § 

In  September,  1823,  Elizabeth  was  dismissed  from  the  Second  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Newark.  It  was  shortly  after  this,  on  Nov.  2,  1823,  that  she  married  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  Dr. 
Oliver  Lathrop, f  a  physician  of  high  standing  in  his  profession.  His  first  wife,  Eliza 
Johnson,  whom  he  had  married  in  January  ,1808,  died  Oct.  30,  1822.% 

Oliver  Lathrop  was  born  May  8,  1776,  in  Windham,  Conn.,  and  went  west  with  his 
parents  to  Canajoharie,  N.Y.,  in  1795.  He  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  White  in  Cherry 
Valley  and  later  lived  and  practiced  in  Watervieit,  N.Y.  He  lived  for  a  time  in  Schoharie 
and,  finally,  moved  to  Albany  where  he  had  his  office  at  63  Washington  Avenue.  He  was, 
in  1801  and  1802,  in  partnership  with  Dr.  Alexander  Sheldon.  He  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  Albany  County  Medical  Society  at  the  quarterly  meeting  on  July  13,  1813,  and  in 
1814  he  was  surgeon  of  the  6th  Regiment  of  New  York  State  Cavalry.  Dr.  Lathrop  was 
subject  to  melancholy  and  often  suffered  greatly  from  mental  depression.  He  met  an 
accidental  death  by  drowning  in  i824.§ 

The  Albany  Gazette  says  that  he  died  “at  the  Junction  (Schoharie).” 

After  her  short  married  life  of  eleven  months,  Elizabeth  remained  in  Albany.  She  is 
listed  in  the  city  directory  of  1826  as  E.  G.  Lathrop,  widow  of  Oliver  Lathrop,  16  Store 
Lane.  On  May  8,  1828,  Eliza  Lathrop  “formerly  Eliza  Graham  of  the  town  of  Suffield” 
for  Si 00  sold  to  Jerusha3  Graham  her  share  of  about  ten  acres  of  land  which  the  two 
sisters  had  acquired  from  their  mother.* 

In  May  or  June,  1828,  Elizabeth  was  married  again— this  time  to  Jonathan  Huntington/ 
a  successful  singer  and  teacher  of  music  in  Boston  and  in  Albany.  He  was  a  widower  with 
nine  children,  most  of  whom  were  grown  at  the  time  of  his  marriage  to  Elizabeth.  His 
first  wife  was  Ann  Lathrop,  sister  of  Dr.  Oliver  Lathrop  (Elizabeth’s  first  husband),  whom 
he  married  Oct.  29,  1796.  She  was  bora  Oct.  14,  1774,  in  Windham,  Conn.,  and  died 
May  30,  1826,  in  Boston. 

Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  lived  in  Boston,  first  at  1  Province  Row.  Here  their  only  child, 
John  Graham  Huntington/  was  born  on  Apr.  28,  1829. 

•Jonathan  Huntington  and  his  two  daughters,  Julia  and  Harriet,  were  in  the  list  of 
communicants  on  Jan.  5,  1828,  of  the  new  South  Church.  Probably  Elizabeth  also  became 
a  member  of  that  church,  although  their  son,  John  Graham,  was  baptized  on  Sept.  6, 
1829,  *n  the  old  South  Church. 

The  1833  directory  for  Boston  shows  that  Jonathan  Huntington  had  moved  from  1 
Province  Row  to  161  Washington  Street. 

That  same  year,  1833,  the  family  moved  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.  They  probably  went  by  way 
of  Pittsburgh,  down  the  Ohio  River,  and  then  up  the  Mississippi  to  St.  Louis.  They 

*Suffield,  Conn.,  Land  Records. 

fDr.  Oliver  Lothrop6  was  the  son  of  Ebenezer5  (Capt.  Ebenezer4,  Isreal3,  Samuel2,  the  Rev.  John  Lathrop1),  who 
was  born  Mar.  30,.  1743  and  died  in  1804  in  Norway,  N.Y.  He  married  Dec.  8,  1768,  Deborah  Lothrop5,  who  died 
Mar.  29,  1814,  aged  67.  They  settled  in  Windham,  Conn.,  and  removed  in  1795  to  Canajohari,  N.Y.  The  emigrant, 
the  Rev.  John  Lothrop1,  came  from  England  in  1634  in  the  Griffin,  settled  in  Scituate,  Mass.,  and  died  Nov.  8,  1633, 
m  Barnstable,  Mass.  Lothrop-Lathrop  Family ,  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington  (1863). 

J Obituary  in  the  Daily  Advertiser  (Albany),  Oct.  31,  1822.  She  left  four  children. 

§  Annals  of  the  Albany  County  Medical  Society. 

Jonathan  Huntington6  was  the  son  of  Eliphale5  (Nathaniel4,  Joseph3,  Simon2,  Simon1),  who  was  born  Apr.  24, 
111  Windham,  Conn.,  where  he  died  June  15,  1799.  He  married  Nov.  ix,  1762,  Dinah  Rudd.  He  was  a  farmer 
in  Windham  and  a  descendant  ol  Simon  Huntington1,  born  in  England  in  1629,  who  married  Sarah,  the  daughter 
of  John  Clark  of  Hartford  and  Saybrook.  » Memoir  of  the  Huntington  Pamily,  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington  (Stamford,  Conn., 
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paused  on  their  journey  lor  a  farewell  visit  with  the  family  in  Newark.  A  deed,  dated 
May  3,  1833,  in  Newark,  definitely  marks  the  date  of  their  visit:  “Jonathan  Huntington 
of  the  City  of  Boston,  and  Eliza,  his  wife,  formerly  Eliza  Graham,  daughter  of  Rev. 
John  Graham,  deceased,  of  the  town  of  Suffield,  Conn.,”  deeded  for  $250  to  Charles  I. 
Graham,  Elizabeth’s  brother,  formerly  of  said  Suffield,  now  of  Newark,  N.J.,  “a  piece  of 
land  in  Suffield  which  was  set  apart  unto  said  Eliza  from  the  estate  of  the  late  Rev.  John 
Graham.”  The  piece  contained  three  and  one-half  acres. 

No  sooner  were  Jonathan  and  Elizabeth  and  their  ten  children  (nine  by  his  first  mar¬ 
riage,  and  little  John  Graham,  age  four)  settled  in  St.  Louis  than  wedding  bells  began  to 
ring.  Nancy,  the  oldest  daughter,  was  married  Mar.  13,  1834;  and  Julia  Ann  on  May  18, 
1837.  One  of  the  children  settled  in  Galena,  Ill.,  two  in  Fayette,  Mo.,  and  four  in  Spring- 
field,  Ill.* * * §  But  the  parents  did  not  live  to  see  them  all  established.  They  both  died  in  1838, 
probably  in  one  of  those  terrible  epidemics  of  cholera  which  used  to  sweep  the  towns  of 
the  Middle  West.  Jonathan  died  on  July  29  and  Elizabeth  on  August  31  of  1838. 

Child  of  JONATHAN  HUNTINGTON  and  ELIZABETHS  GRAHAM 
A.  JOHN  GRAHAM  Huntington,4  born  Apr.  28,  1 829,  in  Boston  and  baptized  there  Sept. 
6,  1829,  in  the  old  South  Church.  He  died  Oct.  4,  1862,  in  the  Battle  of  Corinth  in 
Mississippi. f  He  married  in  October,  1853,  in  Springfield,  Ill.,  Mary  Allen,  who 
survived  him. 

John  Graham  Huntington  was  nine  years  old  when  his  parents  died.  The  only 
information  we  have  about  his  early  life  is  a  few  sentences  in  a  letter  from  his  uncle 
Sylvester  to  his  uncle  Isaac  King  Graham.  Sylvester  wrote  in  June,  1844:  “I  had  a 
letter  from  John  Graham  Huntington  a  short  time  ago.  It  was  dated  Fayette,  Mo., 
June  23.  He  says  he  has  been  to  school  a  part  of  the  time  since  he  returned  to  the  West 
and  a  part  of  the  time  in  the  store  with  his  brother  in  St.  Louis  and  is  now  in  his  brother’s 
store  in. Fayette.  I  hope  he  will  now  make  a  useful  man  and  that  you  will  live  to  feel 
rewarded  for  your  paternal  care  of  him.”J  This  suggests  that  Isaac  King  Graham,  the 
head  of  the  family,  had  brought  up  his  sister’s  child.  The  brothers  mentioned  were 
undoubtedly  either  his  half-brother,  George  Lathrop  Huntington,  or  the  husband  of  one 
of  his  half-sisters. 

John  lived  in  Davenport,  Iowa,  after  his  marriage.  “He  enlisted  for  the  Civil  War  and 
was  honorably  mentioned  by  his  Colonel  for  bravery  in  leading  his  company  over  the 
breastworks  at  Fort  Donaldson.  He  was  afterwards  in  the  battle  of  Corinth  on  Oct.  3 
and  4  as  First  Lieutenant,  commanding  Company  B  of  the  Second  Iowa  Volunteer 
Infantry  and  was  killed  in  battle  Oct.  4,  1862.  His  wife  and  two  daughters,  Minnie  and 
Mary  Graham  Huntington,  survived  him.”§ 

a.  MINNIE  HUNTINGTON 

b.  mary  graham  Huntington,  married  Dennison  Wattles. + 

24.  (14)  CLARISSA-^  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John1),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  John2 
Graham,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  (King)  Smith,  was  born  Mar.  1,  1787  (Moses  King’s  Bible),  and 
died  Dec.  17,  1836,  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

*A  full  account  of  the  nine  children  of  Jonathan  Huntington  and  Ann  Lathrop  is  given  in  the  Memoir  of  the  Hun¬ 
tington  Family,  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington. 

JOn  Oct.  3  and  4,  1862,  20,000  Federals  under  Rosencrans  defeated  25,000  Confederates  under  Van  Dorn.  Re¬ 
ported  loss  of  Federals  was  2,500;  of  Confederates,  4,838. 

^Sylvester  Graham’s  letter  is  in  the  Kent  Memorial  Library,  Suffield,  Conn. 

§  Memoir  of  the  Huntington  Family,  Rev.  E.  B.  Huntington,  p.  614. 

+Genealogical  Society  of  Mayflower  Descendants,  9  Ashburton  Place,  Boston,  Mass. 
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The  first  record  wc  have  of  Clarissa  is  in  the  distribution  of  her  father’s  estate  in  1800: 
“Set  out  to  Clarisa  sixth  Daughter  of  Deceased  3  acres  &  y2  of  land  in  the  home  lot 
bounding  east  on  the  highway  north  on  land  laid  out  to  Eliza  west  on  Harmon  land 
south  on  the  undivided  land,  being  4  R.  9  L.  in  front  and  8  R.  9  L.  in  the  rear  value 
£40.0.2.  Also  one  seventh  part  of  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  the  house  and  barn  with 
liberty  to  pass  and  repass  to  occupy  and  improve  them.  Valued  at  £10.0.0.” 

In  1810  she  was  living  in  Suffield.In  181 7,  she  accompanied  her  mother  to  Newark,  N.J., 
where  they  made  their  home.  On  July  22,  1831,  she  joined  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
in  Newark  and  was  dismissed  in  January,  1832. 

When  her  sister,  Elizabeth  (Graham)  Huntington,  went  to  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  in  1834, 
Clarissa  went  with  her.  She  died  there  two  years  later,  at  the  age  of  forty-nine. 

2d.  (15)  HARRIET  SWAN3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr.,2  John1),  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
John2  Graham,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  (King)  Smith,  was  born  Mar.  9,  1789,  in  West  Suffield, 
Conn,  and  died  Apr.  30,  1865,  aged  76.  She  married  Apr.  15,  1810,  Justus  Foote,  son  of 
Elijah  Foote  and  Mary  Latimer.  He  was  bom  June  24,  1782,  in  Simsbury,  Conn.,  and 
died  June  10,  1829,  in  Middlebury,  Vt. 

Harriet  and  her  husband  lived  in  Middlebury,  Vt.  In  February,  1841,  she  was  called 
of  Northampton,  Mass.,  in  a  deed  which  gave  to  her  sister  Jerusha  all  her  rights  to 
property  in  the  estate  of  her  mother  and  father.  In  1846  she  was  living  with  her  son, 
Charles  King  Foote.  Her  brother,  Sylvester3  Graham  wrote  in  1847:  “A  neighbor  of 
mine  was  in  Mobile  [Ala.]  last  winter  and  saw  Mrs.  Foote  [Harriet].  She  was  living  with 
her  son  Charles  in  queenly  style.” 

Descendants  of  JUSTUS  FOOTE  and  HARRIET  SWAN3  GRAHAM' 

A.  mary  latimer  foote,4  born  Feb.  26,  1812,  and  died  June  5,  1882,  in  Davenport, 
Iowa.  She  married  Mar.  23,  1836,  Professor  Daniel  Sylvester  Sheldon  of  Rupert,  Vt., 
who  died  June  5,  1886. 

(A)  HARRIET  SMITH  sheldon,3  bom  Sept.  26,  1 837,  in  Potsdam,  N.Y.,  and  died  there. 
Mar.  12,  1842 

B.  john  graham  foote,4  born  Apr.  21,  1814,  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  died  Mar.  4,  1896, 
in  Burlington,  Iowa.  He  married  (1)  Aug.  20,  1845,  in  Burlington,  Eliza  Lane  Ewing, 
who  died  Aug.  5,  1853.  He  married  (2)  June  27,  1855,  in  Burlington,  Mary  Eliza 
Merrill.  He  had  seven  children. 

C.  Charles  king  foote,4  born  Aug.  5,  1816,  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  died  Aug.  30,  1901, 
in  Mobile,  Ala.  He  married  July  12,  1843,  in  Mobile,  Sarah  B.  Lyon,  daughter  of 
James  Gaines  Lyon  and  Rosamond  Fisher.  They  had  six  children,  all  born  in  Mobile. 

D.  Harriet  foote,4  born  Nov.  16,  1818,  and  died  Oct.  4,  .1902,  in  Burlington,  Iowa.  She 
married  (1)  Apr.  22,  1835,  in  Middlebury,  Vt,.,  Joseph  C.  Ketcham.  She  married  (2) 
Dec.  15,  1852,  in  Burlington,  John  Henry  Gear,  who  died  July  14,  1900,  in  Washington, 
D.C. 

E.  Justus  lyman  foote.4  born  Aug.  5,  1816,  and  died  Feb.  26,  i860,  in  Burlington,  Iowa. 

F.  moses  scott  foote,4  born  June  xi,  1822,  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1844,  in 
Pensacola,  I  la.  He  married  (1)  Dec.  13,  1853,  in  Burlington,  Laura  Amba  Fletcher, 
who  died  May  18,  1857.  He  married  (2)  Dec.  4,  i860,  in  Mobile,  Ala.,  Louisa  J.  Hunter, 
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who  died  in  Minnesota.  They  had  four  children,  the  first  two  born  in  Burlington,  Iowa, 
and  the  last  two  in  Mobile,  Ala. 

G  mark  Sylvester  foote,4  born  Aug.  21,  1823,  in  Middlebury,  Vt.,  and  died  Feb.  13, 
•1904,  in  Burlington,  Iowa.  He  married  in  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  Mary  Stella  Maura.  They  had 
eight  children,  all  born  in  Burlington,  Iowa. 

H.  Catherine  graham  foote,4  born  Oct.  28,  1 828,  and  died  young.* 

26.  (16)  JERUSHA3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John4),  daughter  cf  the  Rev.  Johns  Graham’ 
Jr.,  and  Ruth  (King)  Smith,  was  born  June  22,  1792,  in  Suffield,  Conn.  (V.R.),  and  died 
unmarried  Mar.  30,  1861,  aged  68,  in  Newark,  N.  J.,  where  she  is  buried  in  Mount  Pleas¬ 
ant  Cemetery. 

Jerusha  was  but  four  years  old  when  her  father  died  in  1 796,  and  the  first  record  we  have 
of  her  is  that  setting  out  her  share  in  the  distribution  of  his  estate  in  1800:  “Set  out  to 
Jerusha,  8th  daughter  of  deceased  one  seventh  part  of  the  remaining  two  thirds  of  the 
house  and  barn  with  liberty  to  pass  and  repass  to  and  from  the  same  to  use  and  improve 
them  £10.0.0.  Also  8  acres  &  ^  of  land  in  the  home  lot  bounding  east  on  the  highway 
north  on  land  laid  out  to  Hariot  west  on  Harmons  land  south  on  the  undivided  land  of  the 
estate  valued  at  £40.0.2.”  The  following  year,  as  her  mother  was  “in  a  deranged  state  of 
mind,”  a  guardian,  Benjamin  Sheldon,  was  appointed  for  Jerusha. 

Jerusha  remained  in  West  Suffield  until  1817,  when  she  moved  with  her  mother,  her 
brother  Sylvester,  and  her  sister  Clarissa  to  Newark,  N.  J.  There  they  joined  her  older 
brother,  Charles  I.,  and  her  sister  Elizabeth.  Jerusha  became  a  member  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  on  Broad  Street  on  May  4,  1817.  Sarah  M.  Stewart,  who  was 
shortly  to  marry  Jerusha’s  brother  Charles,  joined  the  church  on  the  same  day. 

Jerusha  lived  with  her  brother  Charles  after  his  marriage  in  1818,  and  even  after  his 
death  in  1840  she  continued  to  stay  on  with  his  family. 

In  Suffield  on  Sept.  3,  1840,  Jerusha  and  Charles5  widow,  Sarah  M.  Graham,  signed  to¬ 
gether  a  petition  to  the  Court  of  Probate  for  Suffield  that  Isaac  King  Graham,  Jerusha’s 
brother,  be  appointed- administrator  of  the  estate  of  Ruth  Graham,  her  mother. 

The  following  year,  by  a  deed  dated  Feb.  26,  1841,  Jerusha  received  from  her  sister. 
Harriet  S.  Foote  of  Northampton,  Mass.,  “in  consideration  of  services  rendered  to  my 
mother  by  my  sister  Jerusha  Graham,  which  services  I  hereby  acknowledge,  all  my  right 
and  title  in  landed  property  I  have 'in  the  estate  of  my  mother  and  father,  the  Rev.  John 
Graham  and  his  wife,  Ruth.” 

In  1845  the  widow  Sarah  M.  Graham  and  Jerusha  went  with  Sarah’s  son,  Charles 
Stewart,  to  live  in  Brooklyn.  About  that  time  she  asked  for  a  dismissal  to  the  South  Church 
of  Brooklyn.  In  1850  they  all  returned  to  Newark  to  live;  and  on  May  1  of  that  year 
Jerusha  was  reinstated  as  a  member  of  her  old  church,  the  First  Presbyterian.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  live  with  her  sister-in-law  and  her  nephew  until  her  death  on  Mar.  30,  1861,  and 
was  buried  in  Mount  Pleasant  Cemetery  in  Newark  with  her  brother’s  family. 

27.  (17)  SYLVESTER3  GRAHAM  (John,  Jr., 2  John4),  youngest  child  of  the  Rev.  John3 
Graham,  Jr.,  and  Ruth  (King)  Smith,  was  born  July  5,  1794,  in  West  Suffield,  Conn,, 
and  died  Sept.  11,  1851,!  aged  57,  in  Northampton,  Mass.  He  was  married  Sept.  19, 

*  Reference:  Genealogy  &  History  of  Nathaniel  Foote,  Abram  W.  Foote,  (Rutland,  Vt.,  1907), pp.  240-41  and  37  !"72. 
t Death  certificate. 
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1824,*  in  Little  Compton,  R.  I.,  by  the  Rev.  Emerson  Paine,  to  Sarah  Manchester  Earl 
daughter  of  Oliver  Potter  Earlf  and  Deborah  Bailey  of  Little  Compton,  R.  I.  She  was 
born  Feb.  27,  1802,  in  Little  Compton  and  died  Jan.  7,  1868,  in  Monson,  Mass.  She  is 
buried  in  Northampton,  Mass. 


Sylvester  was  his  father’s  seventeenth  child,  born  when  that  reverend  gentleman  was 
seventy-two  years  old.  Less  than  two  years  later  the  Rev.  Johns  Graham  died,  leaving  his 
widow  with  seven  children  to  care  for  and  guide.  The  poor  woman  was  ill,  and  her  mind 
gave  way.  In  1801  the  probate  court  agreed  with  the  selectmen  of  Suffield  that  guardians 
should  be  appointed  for  the  three  youngest  children,  Harriet3,  Jerusha,s  and  Sylvester 
“Their  mother  being  in  a  deranged  state  of  mind,  we  judge  it  expedient  that  a  guardian 
should  be  appointed  to  take  care  of  their  persons  and  estate  and  would  recommend  Mr. 
Benjamin  Sheldon  of  said  Suffield  for  their  guardian.” 

The  family  lived  on  in  the  parsonage  in  West  Suffield,  and  they  were  counted  in  Suffield 
in  the  1810  census.  Sylvester  was  then  sixteen  years  old,  a  delicate,  nervous  boy  with 
symptoms  of  tuberculosis. 

When  the  family  moved  to  Newark,  N.J.,  in  1817  he  went  with  them.  He  studied  for  a 
short  time  at  Amherst  Academy;  but  he  is  said  to  have  left  there  in  the  fall  of  1823  because 

some  of  his  fellow  students  circulated  reports  about  him  which  were  derogatory  to  his 
character. 

Sylvester  next  went  to  Little  Compton,  R.I.,  where  he  was  fortunate  in  meeting  the 
family  of  Captain  Oliver  Potter  Earl.  During  a  long  illness,  possibly  the  result  of  the  strain 
and  worry  of  his  unpleasant  experiences  at  Amherst,  he  was  nursed  back  to  health  by 
Captain  Earl’s  two  daughters,  Deborah  and  Sarah.  Not  long  after  his  recovery,  his  mar¬ 
riage  to  Sarah  occurred  on  Sept.  19,  1824,  in  Little  Compton. 

Having  drifted  about  and  tried  various  means  of  livelihood,  he  now'  decided  to  enter  the 
ministry.  As  he  had  never  been  to  college,  he  began  the  study  of  divinity  with  the  Rev. 
Emerson  Paine,  who,  shortly  before,  had  officiated  at  his  marriage.  It  was  four  years 
before  he  completed  his  studies.  On  -Oct.  28  1828  “he  requested  ordination  as  evangelist 
by  the  Mendon  Association  j  and  after  considerable  delay  and  examination  was  ordained 
at  Rehoboth,  Mass.,  Nov.  18,  1828.  He  preached  for  a  short  time  in  New  Jersey  at  a 
Presbyterian  church  but  soon  after  resigned  the  duties  of  the  ministry  and  became  known 
chiefly  as  a  lecturer  on  diet  and  regimen. 

.In.  1830  he  was  made  general  agent  for  the  Pennsylvania  Temperance  Society,  and  his 
career  as  a  lecturer  began.  Sylvester  lectured  on  temperance  and  studied  human  phy¬ 
siology,  diet,  and  hygiene.  He  began  to  formulate  the  theories  on  a  way  of  life  which  were 
to  make  him  famous. 

He  was  not  only  one  of  the  prophets  but.he  was  the  greatest  of  the  prophets  who,  during 
the  first  decades  of  the  nineteenth  century,  preached  the  use  of  hard  mattresses,  cold 
s  owers,  daily  exercises,  fresh  fruits,  rough  cereals,  pure  water,  and  cheerfulness  at  meals. 

In  1830-31  he  delivered  addresses  on  these  subjects  in  Philadelphia  which  he  repeated  in 
New  York  in  June,  1831,  and  then  found  himself  launched  upon  a  lecture  career  which 


•V.R.  of  Little  Compton,  R. I. 

f^‘ver5’  J°hn4>  John®,  William2,  Ralph*),  son  of  Oliver  Earl  and  Ruth  Potter,  was  born 
ajd  m1amed  (0  Deborah  Manchester,  by  whom  he  had  no  children.  He  married 
L  hJ'f  ! L '799.  Deborah  Bailey,  daughter  of  Isaac  Bailey  and  Sarah  Manchester  of  Little  Compton,  R.I.,  by  whom 

Comn  nn  w  1  °"  *he  coast  of  Africa.  A  stone  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  cemetery  at  Little 

Compton,  where  he  had  lived.  Reference:  V.R.  of  Rhode  Island,  Little  Compton,  Voi.  4. 

%  History  of  the  Mendon  Association. 


took  him  up  and  down  the  Atlantic  coast  states.”*  With  great  enthusiasm  he  pleaded  for 
moderation  in  all  things:  for  simpler  living,  for  lighter  and  looser  clothing  (in  a  day  when 
clothes  were  many  and  heavy) ,  and  for  a  careful  and  strict  diet. 

His  name  was  given  to  the  wholewheat,  unbolted,  and  coarsely  ground  flour  which  he 
advocated,  a  name  still  retained  in  Graham  bread  and  Graham  crackers.  “Trouble  was 
precipitated  by  his  Treatise  on  Bread  and  Bread  Making  advocating  home-made  bread  in¬ 
stead  of  adulterated  baker’s  bread,  and  in  Boston  he  was  attacked  by  a  mob  of  bakers  and 
butchers.  But  while  he  was  the  subject  of  jokes,  lampoons,  and  caustic  editorials,  and  was 
apostrophized  by  Emerson  in  his  journal  as  ‘the  poet  of  bran  bread  and  pumpkins,’  the 
millers  barrelled  Graham  flour,  Graham  boarding  houses  sprang  up  and  his  adherents 
showered  him  with  gifts. ”f  Only  tepid  food  was  to  be  eaten,  never  hot  or  cold  food;  there 
must  be  no  meat,  no  gravy,  no  grease  in  food,  no  spice,  no  tea,  no  coffee.  Plenty  of  exercise, 
little  excitement,  and  the  greatest  temperance  of  emotions  was  urged.  This  was  The 
Science  of  Human  Life.%  Diet  and  simple  living  was  expected  to  cure  or  prevent  most 
diseases,  and  drugs  were  banned  with  alcohol. 

It  is  easy  to  be  amused  and  amusing  about  Sylvester  Graham  and  to  make  sport  of , 
some  of  the  eccentricities  of  his  Science  of  Human  Life.  It  is  more  important  to  realize  that 
he  was  a  very  remarkable  individual  with  ideas  on  diet  and  hygiene  far  ahead  of  his  time. 
If  the  thousands  who  thronged  to  hear  his  lectures  dwindled  after  a  decade  to  a  few 
hundred,  it  was  perhaps  because  people  will  not  listen  indefinitely  while  someone  tells 
them  what  they  must  not  do.  There  was  to  be  no  tight  lacing,  hence  it  was  impossible  for 
any  fashionable  woman  to  be  a  Grahamite.  There  were  to  be  no  late  hours,  which  made 
evening  parties  impossible.  The  somewhat  ascetic  diet,  the  ban  on  tobacco,  tea,  coffee, 
wine,  beer,  and  whiskey  became  intolerable  restrictions  to  many  of  the  early  converts 
after  the  first  novelty  had  worn  off. 

During  the  ten  years  (1830-1840)  when  the  movement  was  in  full  swing,  however, 
lecture  halls  were  filled  to  .overflowing  while  Sylvester  Graham  talked  of  diet  and  prac¬ 
tical  hygiene,  discussing  as  well  many  of  the  medical  problems  of  the  day.  “In  1832  he 
lectured  on  the  cholera,  publishing  his  discourse  as  A  Lecture  on  Epidemic  Diseases  Generally 
and  Particularly  Spasmodic  Cholera.  In  1832  he  edited  Luigi  Cornaro’s  Discourses  on  a  Sober 
and  Temperate  Life ,  and  in  1834  his  lectures  on  chastity,  subsequently  published  in  Ger¬ 
many,  were  published  in  London  as  The  Young  Man's  Guide  to  Chastity.  His  lectures  on 
comparative  anatomy,  on  the  Biblical  mention  of  the  use  of  flesh  and  wine,  and  his  .  lec¬ 
tures  for  colored  people  were  added  to  his  repertoire  In  1836-37.  Everywhere  his  frank¬ 
ness  met  with  opposition.  The  prudish  were  shocked  by  his  common  sense  talks  to  moth¬ 
ers, ”§  but  he  was  hailed  by  many  as  a  great  teacher. 

There  appeared  in  Boston  and  New  York  a  magazine  edited  by  David  Campbell 
called  The  Graham  Journal  of  Health  and  Longevity ,  Devoted  to  the  practical  illustration  of  the 
Science  of  Human  Life  as  Taught  by  Sylvester  Graham  and  others. +  Eager  converts  testified  to  the 
effectiveness  of  the  new  regimen: 

Dec.  4,  1837.  I  am  a  practitioner  of  medicine  in  this  village  and  have  for  several  years 


'Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  Voh  7,  p.  479. 

flbid. 

JThe  following  titles  under  the  name  of  Sylvester  Graham  are  listed  in  the  catalogue  of  the  Congressional  Library 
in  Washington,  D.C.:  Defence  of  the  Graham  System,  Philosophy  of  Sacred  History,  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Human  Life, 
The  Aesculpian  Tablets  of  the  igth  Century,  Lectures  to  Young  Men,  and  The  Graham  Journal  of  Health. 

§  Dictionary  of  American  Biography. 

+Copies  of  the  issues  of  the  year  1838  are  to  be  seen  at  the  Sterling  Memorial  Library  at  Yale.  Quotations  are 
made  from  that  volume. 
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seen  the  ill  effects  of  intemperance  in  eating  and  have  attempted  to  inform  myself  on  this 
subject  in  various  ways.  .  .  .  For  one  and  a  half  years  I  tasted  of  but  little  else  than  bran 
bread,  pilot  bread,  crackers,  potatoes  and  water,  striking  off  tobacco,  wine,  cider,  and 
all  kinds  of  meat,  etc.  I  had  been  in  wretched  health  for  quite  a  number  of  years,  no 
medicine  in  my  store  would  furnish  anything  more  than  temporary  relief.  Brother  physi¬ 
cians  made  no  prescriptions  that  availed  anything,  but  eventually,  temperance  in  all 
things,  especially  eating,  gave  my  system  a  chance  to  show  powers  that  I  had  supposed 
were  gone  forever. 

By  the  year  1838  attendance  at  lectures  had  begun  to  fall  off,  for  which  defection  the 
faithful  flock  tried  to  compensate  by  demonstrations  of  their  enthusiasm.  The  following 
letter  was  sent  to  the  editor  of  the  Journal: 

New  York,  Feb.  22,  1838.  Mr.  Campbell,  Dear  Sir:  Our  friend  Mr.  Graham  left  us 
yesterday  morning  for  Northampton  where  he  intends  spending  a  few  days  with  his 
family,  and  then  proceeding  to  Boston  for  the  purpose  of  giving  a  course  of  lectures  there 
for,  as  we  hope  and  trust,  the  good  people  of  your  city  are  prepared  to  receive  and  sup¬ 
port  him.  He  had,  as  you  are  aware,  just  closed  a  course  of  lectures  in  this  city  and  also  in 
Newark,  NJ.  From  various  causes,  the  number  of  those  who  have  attended  his  lectures 
here  this  season  has  been  somewhat  smaller  than  it  was  in  ’32  and  ’33.  But  we  think  it  may 
be  safely  affirmed  that  what  has  been  wanting  in  number  has  been  made  up  in  intelli¬ 
gence  and  good  sense.  Many  of  his  old  converts  have  gathered  around  him  this  winter  to 
be  more  fully  confirmed  in  their  already  well-established  principles,  and  many  new  and 
excellent  friends  have  been  won  to  the  cause.  .  .  . 

Near  the  close  of  Air.  Graham’s  course  it  was  proposed  by  someone  of  his  class  that  a 
dinner  should  be  given  to  him  before  he  left  the  city.  .  .  .  Accordingly,  on  Tuesday  after¬ 
noon  at  half  past  four  o  clock,  a  goodly  company  of  gentlemen  and  ladies  sat  down  to  as 
fine  a  Graham  dinner  as  ever  was  eaten.  The  first  course  consisted  of  twenty-eight  dishes, 
containing  fourteen  varieties  of  vegetables,  prepared  in  the  very  best  manner.  The  dessert 
consisted  of  three  or  four  varieties  more,  and  then  followed  a  rich  variety  of  excellent 
fruits.  The  whole  was  got  up  with  the  utmost  neatness,  good  order  and  good  taste.  Nothing 
could  be  improved.  It  was  indeed  a  delicious  dinner ;  and  everyone  present  enjoyed  it 
exceedingly. 

Before  the  company  broke  up,  some  of  the  generous  spirits  proposed  that  a  free  demon¬ 
stration  should  be  made  of  their  regard  for  the  cause,  by  some  appropriate  present  to 
Mr.  Graham.  .  .  A  subscription  was  started  on  the  spot  and  when  the  paper  had  passed 
through  the  hands  of  four  gentlemen,  a  hundred  dollars  were  subscribed.  .  .  Alay  God 
prosper  this  cause  till  the  whole  world  shall  be  sanctified  from  sin  and  depravity  and 
all  uncleanness,  Amen. 

In  order  to  suggest  what  the  food  was  like,  the  following  recipe  from  the  Graham  Journal 
is  offered  as  a  sample: 

Of  the  eggs  better  let  them  alone.  If  we  must  eat  them,  better  simply  boil  them; 
but  if  we  want  something  a  little  nicer,  that  is  manageable  to  a  depraved  taste,  or  if  we 
wish  to  meet  half  way  those  in  our  families  who  will  not  go  wholly  with  us,  we  shall  do 
better  to  cook  them  in  this  way  than  in  one  much  worse.  To  one  pint  of  boiling  water 
add  six  or  eight  fresh  eggs,  well  beaten;  and  after  it  is  boiled  one  or  two  minutes,  stir  in 
three  or  four  coarse  crackers  pounded  fine;  add  a  little  salt,  if  it  needs  it,  but  as  soon  as 
the  cracker  is  fairly  stirred  in,  pour  it  into  another  vessal  and  set  it  where  it  will  cool  as 
quickly  as  possible.  To  be  eaten  cool. 
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There  were  Graham  boarding-houses  and  restaurants,  to  say  nothing  of  the  school 
xvhich  offered  Graham  fare.  This  advertisement  appeared  in  the  Journal: 

Graham  Boarding  School,  Lynn,  Mass.  Mary  S.  Gove  has  commenced  her  School  for 
young  ladies  on  Broad  Street,  near  the  Mechanic’s  Bank.  She  will  teach  those  branches 
usually  taught  in  academies  and  common  schools;  also  needle  work.  From  her  experience 
jn  teaching  she  hopes  to  merit  a  continuance  of  the  liberal  patronage  she  has  heretofore 
received. 

Board  will  be  provided  for  young  ladies  in  the  family  of  M.  S.  Gove  on  THE  GRAHAM 
SYSTEM.  Particular  attention  will  be  paid  to  the  habits  and  manners  of  those  children 
entrusted  to  her  care.  Board,  per  week,  S2.00. 

We  find  the  following  notice  of  Sylvester’s  books  in  the  New  York  Observer ;  July  8,  1837: 

New  Publications;  A  Treatise  on  Bread  and  Bread  Making,  by  Sylvester  Graham,  Boston, 
Light  and  Sterns,  1837,  1 3 1  pp.  18  mo.  On  the  whole  we  like  this  very  well.  We  see 
nothing  in  it  which  threatens  to  do  any  serious  injury  and  it  contains  much  which  ought 
to  be  more  universally  known  and  more  deeply  felt.  Anacreon  has  made  one  sensible 
remark  which  Mr.  Graham  from  his  antipathy  to  wine  or  from  some  other  reason  has 
seemed  to  overlook.  He  says  that  ‘Nature  has  given  to  bulls,  horns;  to  horses,  hoofs;  to 
man,  understanding’  which  last  he  contends  is  as  natural  for  man  to  use  for  his  defence 
and  benefit  as  it  is  for  other  animals  to  use  their  natural  endowments.  It  may  be  that  one 
proper  use  of  understanding  is  to  invent  instruments  for  separating  the  bran  from  the 
flour.  It  by  no  means  follows,  because  wheat  grows  with  the  bran  on  it,  that  we  must  eat 
it  in  that  condition  any  more  than  its  growing  unreaped  makes  it  our  duty  to  eat  it  as 
oxen  do  when  they  break  into  a  wheat  field.  Mr.  Graham,  however,  does  not  rely  mainly 
on  this  argument  for  the  superiority  of  bran  bread,  and  we  should  not  think  it  necessary  to 
notice  it  were  it  not  for  the  same  false  principles  meeting  us  frequently  in  other  connexions. 

We  have  received  another  work  of  Mr.  Graham’s  of  which  we  must  be  excused  from 
giving  even  the  title.  We  dare  not,  with  our  present  views  of  its  adaptation  to  do  both  good 
and  evil,  do  anything  either  to  promote  or  impede  its  circulation. 

The  following  advertisement  appeared  In  the  issue  of  May  4,  1839:  “GRAHAM’S 
WORKS.  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Human  Life ,  by  Sylvester  Graham,  In  2  vols,  12  mo. 
1222pp.  This  is  a  thoroughly  scientific  work  written  in  a  popular  style,  equally  adapted  to 
interest  the  learned  and  instruct  the  unlearned  on  subjects  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
every  human  being.  It  comprehends  everything  that  relates  to  the  nature,  condition  and 
relations  of  man  as  an  intellectual  and  moral  animal  and  ought  to  be  carefully  read  by 
everybody.  Just  published— for  sale  by  George  W.  Light,  126  Fulton  St.” 

In  the  issue  of  Jan.  29,  1842,  the  following  advertisement  appeared:  “Sylvester  Graham 
has  just  issued  The  Philosophy  of  Sacred  History ,  with  particular  reference  to  the  Bible  for 
man’s  eating  flesh,  drinking  wine,  etc.  The  work  is  to  be  completed  in  four  parts  of  168, 
12  mo  each,  the  first  of  which  is  before  us.  Subscribers  in  the  city  will  please  call  on  Dr. 
John  Burdell,  dentist,  69  Chamber  Street,  corner  of  Broadway  and  receive  their  copies 
free  from  postage.” 

In  1839  a  compilation  of  the  Lectures  on  the  Science  of  Human  Life  by  Sylvester  Graham, 
M.D.,  of  America,  was  published  by  William  Lorsell  in  London,  England.  After  1840,  as 
his  popularity  as  a  lecturer  on  hygiene  began  to  wane,  he  issued  his  Biblical  lectures  in 
quarterly  installments.  Perhaps  his  influence  diminished  as  his  own  health  failed.  Always 
delicate  and  threatened  with  tuberculosis,  the  ten  years  of  lecturing  must  have  been  a 
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severe  drain  upon  his  strength.  Most  of  his  time  was  now  spent  in  his  home  in  North¬ 
ampton  with  his  wife  and  three  children.  Probably  his  illness  made  him  critical  and 
irritable.  He  evidently  got  into  difficulties  with  his  relatives  and  was,  of  course,  much  hurt 
to  find  that  his  blunt  and  caustic,  though  kindly  meant  criticisms,  were  bitterly  resented. 
Two  letters  written  in  1844  and  1847  giye  us  a  sa<^  picture  of  his  lonely  last  years. 

■  Northampton,  Tuesday  June  28,  1844 

To  Isaac  King  Graham, 

Suffield,  Conn. 

My  dearly  beloved  Brother 

Some  months  have  elapsed  since  I  wrote  you  last  and  no  word  or  line  has  come  to  me  in 
reply  from  you— I  trust  you  are  living  for  if  you  were  not  the  newspapers  at  least,  would 
inform  me  of  your  death — -and  yet  my  brother,  how  much  you  are  dead  to  me—  If  you 
and  Harriet  and  Jerusha  still  live  these  four  of  us  out  of  the  seventeen  are  still  this  side  the 
grave— But  is  not  the  all  devouring  grave  hungering  for  us  with  a  keen  and  earnest 
appetite?  Which  of  us  four  shall  be  the  next  victim?  God  only  knows  at  this  instant  but 
soon  the  surviving  three  must  know  and  soon  each  of  that  three  must  have  followed— My 
brother  let  us  be  ready  as  Minute  Men  for  the  summons — having  the  loins  of  our  spirits 
girded  for  the  departure— But  in  the  name  of  all  that  is  good  and  kind  might  not  we  four, 
we  little  remnant  of  our  fathers  household— who  are  so  closely  pressed  upon  our  exit  from 
this  world  and  entrance  into  eternity  love  each  other  with  pure  hearts  fervently?  Could 
our  venerated  Sire  return  to  earth~and  inform  our  souls  intelligently— would  he  not  say 
to  us— “My  little  children  love  one  another?”  But  rny  brother,  will  you  say  that  this 
homily  comes  like  a  strange  voice  from  me— whose  dialect  has  usually  so  much  gall  and 
vinegar  in  it?  My  Brother,  the  surgeons  knife  often  causes  the  most  excruciating  pain  and 
cuts  most  closely  to  the  core  of  life— when  its  cutting  saves  from  the  most  momentous 
and  imminent  evil — “Faithful  are  the  wounds  of  a  friend”  saith  the  Word  of  Inspiration 
and  surely  the  wounds  which  I  inflict  have  most  indubitable  evidence  in  them  not  only  of 
my  faithfulness  but  of  my  love  and  amity— If  there  was  causticity  in  my  last  letter  it  was 
but  the  causticity  of  that  intense  and  concentrated  love  which  would  tear  out  a  fatal 
cancer  from  a  brothers  soul — -My  Brother  a  child  might  as  well  be  angry  with  its  mother 
for  plucking  it  hastily  from  a  devouring  fire — as  you  be  offended  by  anything  I  say  to 
you  for  even  if  I  judge  wrong  and  speak  wrong  God  knows  that  I  still  judge  and  speak 
from  a  heart  ardent  and  flaming  with  fraternal  love— Harshly  as  I  may  seem  to  express 
myself  yet  it  is  only  the  severe  earnestness  of  intense  love-— I  want  you  to  live  long  on 
earth  and  so  to  live  that  when  you  have  left  the  earth— it  may  truly  be  said  of  you  “he 
walked  with  God  and  he  was  not  for  God  took  him.”  But  this  cannot  be  unless  you  do  in 
truth  walk  with  God— and  he  that  walketh  with  God  is  in  spirit  holy  as  He  is  holy — -and 
righteous  as  He  is  righteous— and  merciful  as  our  Father  in  heaven  is  merciful.  Oh  My 
Brother  may  God  help  us  all  to  be  like  Him! 

My  heart  is  exceeding  sorrowful  My  Brother  that  there  is  so  small  a  measure  of  cordial 
love  and  harmony  between  the  little  remnant  of  our  fathers  family — Jerusha’s  alienation 
from  me  I  fear  will  never  be  overcome— and  now  Harriet  is  also  torn  from  me  I  fear  by 
the  demoniacal  infatuation  of  one  of  her  children  and  it  only  remains  for  me  to  address 
you  in  the  language  of  our  Lord  to  his  disciples  ‘Wilt  thou  also  go  away?’  My  Brother 
Isaac— it  cannot  be — -You  have  loved  me  too  long  and  too  deeply — to  have  that  love  torn 
by  the  roots  from  your  heart— or  turned  to  hatred  there — I  know  your  heart  will  cling 
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to  me — tho’  all  beside  forsake  me — and  tho’  you  deem  me  wayward  and  perverse _ for 

when  I  was  a  little  unprotected  fatherless  boy,  you  were  not  only  a  brother  but  in  a  father’s 
stead  to  me — and  then  I  grew  so  closely  to  your  heart  that  nothing  can  now  separate  that 
heart  from  me.  You  have  learned  from  the  paper  that  I  sent  you  containing  the  printed 
lines  on  the  following  page  of  this  sheet  that  we  have  experienced  a  deep  affliction* — 
My  wife’s  heart  has  been  crushed  by  it,  and  she  and  our  eldest  daughter  started  yesterday 
for  Rhode  Island — to  spend  the  season  with  her  mother  and  friends — Henry  and  I 

remain — My  home  is  indeed  left  unto  me  desolate  and  my  spirit  is  solitary  within  me _ 

How  I  wish  I  could  see  you  but  I  cannot  leave  home  and  I  suppose  you  cannot  come  here 
—I  wish  Jerusha  could  and  would  come  and  spend  the  summer  with  me — We  have  but 
a  few  days,  a  few  days  to  remain  on  earth— Oh  that  these  days  might  be  spent  in  peace 
and  harmony  and  the  kind  reciprocity  of  Christian  love  between  us  little  remnant  of  our 
fathers  childien.  Do  let  me  hear  from  you  soon  and  let  me  know  what  you  hear  from 
Newark— and  your  children  in  the  far  West — Love  to  you  all — 

Affectionately  yours 

S.  GRAHAM 

To  Isaac  King  Graham 

Suffield,  Conn.  Aug.  15,  1847 

My  dear  Brother — I  am  sitting  in  my  study  alone  tho’  not  lonely — solemn  but  not  sad — 
my  thoughts  going  out  on  the  current  of  my  hearts  sentiment  and  sympathy  bear  me  to 
thee  and  I  take  my  pen  to  signify  to  thine  eyes  those  thoughts  by  written  characters — 
that  thy  mind  may  be  informed  by  these  and  that  our  souls  may  thus  hold  communion— 
Do  you  e\er  hear  from  Harriet3  and  Jerusha3?  They  do  not  seem  to  remember  that  I 
am  still  among  the  living— A  neighbor  of  mine  was  in  Mobile  last  winter  &  saw  Mrs. 
foot  [Harriet3].  She  was  living  with  her  son  Charles-*  in  queenly  style— So  says  the 
account  I  received  a  letter  from  John  Graham  Huntingtonf  a  short  time  ago — It  was 
dated  Fayette  Mo — June  23 — He  speaks  of  having  seen  Louisa];  a  few  days  before — He 
says  he  has  been  to  school  a  part  of  the  time  since  he  returned  to  the  West  and  a  part  of 
the  time  in  the  store  with  his  brother  at  St.  Louis— and  is  now  in  his  brother’s  store  in 
Fayette— I  hope  he  will  now  make  a  useful  man— and  that  you  will  live  to  feel  rewarded 
for  your  paternal  care  of  him — 

What  is  your  prospect  in  farming  this  season?  Do  your  crops  promise  well?  Is  there  a 
prospect  of  much  fruit?  How  do  peach  trees  look  with  you  this  season? 

Is  Aunt  Susan  Sheldon  yet  living — How  are  our  Sheldon  &  Phelan  cousins?  Do  write 
me  a  long  letter  if  you  cannot  come  and  see  me — Give  my  best  regards  to  your  wife — 
remember  me  kindly  to  all  friends  and  accept  for  yourself  a  renewed  expression  of  my 
fervent  fraternal  love — 

Your  affectionate  brother 
SYLVESTER  GRAHAM 

•The  death  of  his  youngest  child,  a  daughter,  four  years  old. 

GrJham  Gfaham  HuntillgtonS  son  of  Elizabeth*  (Graham)  Huntington,  the  sister  of  Isaac  King*  and  Sylvester* 

J  Louisa  M.<  (Graham)  Quesenberry,  daughter  oflsaac  King*  Graham. 
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.  Aftcr  severaI  years  of  illness  Sylvester  Graham  died  on  Sept.  1 1,  1851,* * * §  and  was  buried 
m  Northampton,  Mass.  His  widow,  Sarah  M.  (Earl)  Graham,  survived  him  sixteen  years 
dying  Jan.  7,  1868.  7 


Children  of  SYLVESTERS  GRAHAM  and  SARAH  M.  EARL 

83.  A.  Sarah  S.4  Graham,  born  in  1828;  died - . 

84.  B.  Henry  Earl4  Graham,  born  Oct.  18,  1833;  died  Nov.  18,  1873. 

C.  Caroline  Elizabeth4  Graham,  born  in  1840;  died  May  7,  1844. 


Children  of  ROBERTS  GRAHAM 

28.  (1)  JONATHAN  GRIFFINS  GRAHAM  (Robert,*  Johni),  son  of  Dr.  Roberts 
Graham  and  Martha  Gidney,  was  bom  Mar.  4,  1749,1  probably  in  Scarsdale,  N.Y., 
and  died  probably  about  1806,  when  his  name  disappears  from  the  New  York  City 
directory.  About  1 780  he  married  Martha  Carmen. 

Jonathan  G.  was  very  young  when  his  family  moved  to  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  where  his 
father,  Dr.  Robert2  Graham,  at  once  became  prominent  in  the  affairs  of  the  town. 

One  of  the  earliest  records  in  which  Jonathan’s  name  appears  is  a  list  of  graduates  of 
Columbia  (King’s  College)  showing  “Jonathan  Graham,  A.B.,  1770.”  Another  early 
record  of  his  name  appears  in  the  will  of  Abraham  Hatfield,  which  he  witnessed  on 
Nov.  20,  1775,  when  he  was  twenty-six.  In  the  records  of  the  War  Department  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  D.C.,  Jonathan  G.  Graham  is  listed  as  a  surgeon’s  mate  In  the  2nd  Connecticut 
Regiment  on  Oct.  6,  1J78,  and  on  Mar.  23,  1779*  He  resigned  Jan.  1,  1780. 

In^  the  1790  census  of  the  town  of  Hudson,  Columbia  County,  Jonathan  Graham  is 
listed  with  his  wife,  one  son  under  sixteen,  and  four  daughters.  He  Is  not  listed  among  the 
early  physicians  m  Hudson  (the  town  was  founded  in  1783).  He  left  there  soon  after  1790; 
for  on  July  13,  1793,  Jonathan  G.  Graham  “of  the  town  of  Mamakating,  County  of 
Ulster,  N.Y.,”  sold  for  £40  13J  to  John  Scheben  one  acre  of  land  more  or  less  with  all 

U.11,.n®s’  etc’’  *n  town  and  county  aforesaid.  The  witnesses  were  William  Young  and 
William  Young,  Jr.,  and  the  deed  was  recorded  Sept.  19,  1793. 

.  Jonathan  G.  Graham’s  name  appears  in  the  New  York  City  directory  for  1805-6  He 
is  listed  as  a  druggist  at  100  Division  Street.  This  is  the  only  time  his  name  appears  in  the 
directories  of  New  itork  City.  No  record  of  his  children  can  be  found. 


29.  (7)  LOVE3  GRAHAM  (Robert,2  Johni),  daughter  of  Dr.  Robert2  Graham  and 
Martha  Gidney,  was  born  Jan.  6,  1761,$  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and  died  after  1852, 
when  she  was  living  m  Fallsburgh,  N.Y.,  at  the  age  of  91.  She  married  Apr.  6,  1780  §  in 
Christ  Church  m  Salem,  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  Abraham  Waring  of  Stamford, 


abouf^o Vre ***%?<*-  5>  P-  474,  states  that  Sylvester  “died  Sept.  17,  1851,  aged 
about  50  he  leases  a  widow  and  seven  children.  This  is  incorrect;  for  he  died  Sept.  11,  1851  aged  s?  leaving  a 

widow  and  two  children.  He  had  only  three  children,  two  of  whom  survived  him.  8  -  8 

fFrom  an  old  family  paper  in  the  possession  (1941)  of  Miss  Catherine  L.  Hinsdale§  of  Lakewood,  N  T 
+  From  old  family  paper. 

§  N . Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Record,  31:77. 
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Conn.,  the  son  of  Jonathan  Waring*  and  Mary  Richards  of  Stamford.  He  was  born 
Sept.  25,  1 753»  in  Stamford. 

Love  Graham  was  but  fourteen  years  old  when  the  Revolutionary  War  broke  out.  Her 
father,  Dr.  Robert  Graham,  had  been  active  in  the  American  cause  before  the  outbreak 
of  the  war  as  a  delegate  to  the  Provincial  Convention  and  to  the  First  Provincial  Congress, 
Ixith  held  in  1775  in  New  York  City.  Two  of  her  brothers,  Jonathan  Griffin  and  Robert, 
Jr.,  joined  the  Army.  On  Apr.  6,  1780,  in  the  midst  of  the  war,  she  married  Abraham 
Waring,  who  belonged  to  a  family  of  rabid  patriots.  And  almost  her  last  act — at  the  age  of 
ninety-one — was  to  aid  her  sister-in-law,  Mary  Graham-Thorn,  in  her  endeavor  to  secure 
a  pension  because  of  Robert  Graham,  Jr.’s  service  during  the  war.  We  do  not  find  any 
record  that  Abraham  Waring  served  in  the  army.  Perhaps  Love  felt  the  Grahams  and 
the  Warings  had  already  done  their  bit  and  that  Abraham  might  remain  at  home. 

Love  and  Abraham  were  married  in  Christ  Church  in  Salem,  where  Dr.  Robert 
Graham  had  moved  his  family  because  of  the  dangers  at  White  Plains,  the  scene  of  so 
much  fighting.  After  their  marriage  they  may  have  lived  in  Salem  or  in  Stamford.  The 
next  record  we  have  is  that  of  a  deed  dated  July  n,  1786,  by  which  Abraham  Waring 
“of  Stamford”  bought  land  in  White  Plains  and  North  Castle  from  his  father-in-law, 
Robert  Graham.  The  next  year  a  deed  dated  May  4,  1787,  calls  him  Abraham  Waring 
“of  North  Castle,”  though  the  deed  is  acknowledged  in  Stamford. 

The  will  of  Abraham’s  father,  Jonathan  Waring,  was  made  Jan.  7,  1804,  and  probated 
in  Stamford  District  Court,  Aug.  22,  1806.  Item  7  was  as  follows:  “I  give  and  bequeath 
to  my  son  Abraham  Waring,  thirty  dollars  in  full  of  my  estate,  having  heretofore  advanced 
a  liberal  share  to  him.” 

We  do  not  know  when  Abraham  Waring  died.  As  he  was  bom  in  1753,  he  undoubtedly 
died  some  years  before  his  wife,  who  was  living  in  1852  at  the  age  of  ninety-one.  Nor 
have  we  been  able  to  discover  whether  they  had  any  children  and  where  they  lived  as 
old  people.  All  we  know  is  that  on  Apr.  28,  1852,  Love  Waring  made  an  affidavit  to  be 
used  by  Mary  Thom  in  her  efforts  to  obtain  a  pension.  It  is  dated  at  Fallsburgh  and 
reads  in  part  as  follows: 

Love  Waring  of  the  town  of  Fallsburgh,  in  the  county  of  Sullivan,  aged  ninety-three 
years  ....  saith  that  she  is  a  sister  of  Robert  Graham,  deceased,  that  the  said  Robert 
Graham  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Micajah  Townsend’s  company  in  1777  ....  that  the  de¬ 
ponent  is  about  two  years  older  than  her  brother  ....  that  she  recollects  her  brother 
•entered  the  service  and  was  taken  prisoner  at  the  town  of  Yorktown  ....  that  she  remem¬ 
bers  of  hearing  the  said  Robert  Graham  say  that  he  was  there  taken  prisoner  and  put  and 
confined  in  the  Old  Sugar  House,  six  weeks  and  upwards  and  was  then  exchanged  .  .  .  j 

The  1850  census  for  Sullivan  County,  N.Y.,  was  searched,  but  the  name  of  Love 
Waring  did  not  appear.  Efforts  to  find  a  record  of  her  death  there  have  been  unsuccessful. 
The  probate  records  were  destroyed  in  1909,  the  vital  statistics  were  not  kept  before  1875, 
and  persons  in  charge  of  the  cemetery  in  Fallsburgh  do  not  reply  to  our  requests  for 
information.  She  probably  died  soon  after  making  out  the  affidavit  for  Mary  Thom,  and 
we  are  inclined  to  think  that  it  may  have  pleased  her  to  be  called  upon  for  that  service 
and  that  it  was  agreeable  to  recall  the  events  of  her  youth — seventy-five  years  before — 


*  Jonathan  Waring  married  Mary  Richards,  Feb.  24,  1736,  in  Norwalk,  Conn.  They  had  thirteen  children,  of 
whom-  Abraham  was  the  ninth.  For  their  children,  see  Registration  of  Births,  Marriages,  and  Deaths  of  Stamford,  Con¬ 
necticut,  published,  p.  1 15. 

f  Pension  Records  in  the  Veteran’s  Records,  Washington,  D.C. 
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when  the  war  was  raging  and  young  brothers  were  running  off  to  join  the  American 
forces  and  her  father  was  busy  and  important  in  the  affairs  of  the  new  republic.  The 
years  after  the  close  of  the  war  must  have  seemed  dull  indeed  to  Love. 


30.  (8)  ROBERT.  GRAHAM,  Jr..  (Robert,.  John.),  son  of  Dr.  Robert.  Graham  and 
Martha  Gidney,  was  born  m  1763  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and  died  Oct.  12,  1812 *  *  in 
Somers,  N.Y.  He  was  buried  in  the  Chappaqua  Quaker  Cemetery  at  Chappaqua  N.Y 
c  mamed  (1)  Sept.  25,  1781,!  Ann  Hunter,  daughter  of  James  and  Rosanna  Hunter  of 
Phillipsburg,  N.Y.  He  married  (2)  Nov.  2,  1797,+  Mary  Green,  daughter  of  Beniamin 
and  Margaret  Green  of  Somers,  N.Y.  They  were  married  by  the  Rev.  Silas  Constant 
minister  of  the  Congregational  Church  of  Yorktown,  N.Y.§  Mary  Green  was  born  in 
1780  and  died  Apr.  13,  1856,  aged  76,  in  Somers,  N.Y.  After  the  death  of  Robert  she 
married  (2)  Jan.  6,  1814,  Gilbert  L.  Thorn  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yorktown.  Pie 
was  orn  Mar.  18,  .1 792  (cal.),  and  died  Oct.  11,  1850,  aged  58  years,  5  months,  and  23 
days.  Both  are  buried  in  Mount  Zion  Cemetery,  three  miles  south  of 'Somers,  N.Y. 


Robert,  Jr.,  grew  up  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  A  friend  of  his,  John  Steadwill,  lived  with 
the  family.  In  1777,  at  the  height  of  the  excitement  over  the  war,  Robert,  Jr.,  joined  the 
army.  He  was  only  fourteen  years  old.  and  was  accompanied  to  the  place  of  rendezvous 
y  J°.  n  tea.  well,  then  aged  ten.  Robert,  Jr.,  joined  the  company  commanded  bv 
Captain  Micajah  Townsend.  At  the  Battle  of  Yorktown,  two  years  later,  the  young  man 
was  captured  by  the  British  and  imprisoned  in  the  old  Sugar  House  from  June  24  to 
ug.  14  1779,  when  he  was  exchanged.  His  cousin,  Narcissuss  Graham,  was  also  in  the 
army  and  wrote  from  Nelson’s  Point,  Aug.  3,  1779;  "1  was  at  Salem  at  Uncle  Robert’s 
and  all  are  well.  Cozen  Robert  has  been  very  unfortunate  in  and  by  the  art  of  War.  Pie 
went  out  m  the  Militia  and  was  taken  Prisoner  of  War  and  Carried  into  York  Gaol  where 
.  suppose  he  remains  to  this  Day.”  After  his  release  he  again  entered  the  service  of  his 

country  m  Colonel  T.  Crane’s  regiment,  serving  later  under  Colonel  John  Cantine  and 
Colonel  Johannes  Johnson. 

•Robert  Graham,  Jr.,  married  Sept.  25,  1781,  Ann  Hunter,  the  daughter  of  James  and' 
Rosanna  Hunter.  After  the  close  of  the  war  in  1783,  the  young  couple  probably  lived  in 
.  Re  Plains..  On  July  ix,  1786,  Robert,  Jr.,  received  property  in  White  Plains  from  his 
lather;  and  m  January,  1788,  he  mortgaged  some  of  his  land.** 

On  June  24^  1786,  Robert,  Jr.,  was  commissioned  an  ensign  in  the  4th  Company  of  the 
Westchester  County  Regiment,  commanded  .by  Colonel  Thomas.  This  commission  he 

pro  a.  y  .  e  or  some  years,  for  on  Oct.  9,  1793,  he  declined  to  accept  reappointment 
as  ensign  in  the  regiment,  ff 

We  do  not  know  when  his  first  wife  died;  but  on  Nov.  2,  1797,  Robert,  Jr.,  married  (2) 
Mary  Green,  called  Polly,  daughter  of  Colonel  Benjamin  and  Margaret  Green  of  Somers, 

York  Gity^0^  °f  Ghappa<lua  Quaker  Cemetery;  copy  is  in  the  library  of  the  N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Soc.,  New 

f  New  York  Marriages  to  1784. 

'  J  Affidavit  by  Mary  Green; 

§  Journal  of  the  Rev.  Silas  Constant  of  Yorktown ,  edited  by  Emily  W.  Roebling  (Philadelphia,  1903). 

*  Westchester  County  Deeds,  K:u. 

•* Westchester  County  Mortgages,  Liber  D. 

ft  Military  Minutes  of  the  Council  of  Appointment  of  the  State  of  New  York  1783-1821  (1901). 
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N.  Y.* * * §  They  were  married  by  the  Rev.  Silas  Constant,  minister  of  the  Presbyterian  Church 
at  Yorktown  from  1784  to  1825.!  Silas  Constant’s  Journal  has  been  published,  and  it 
gives  a  graphic  picture  of  his  life  and  service  to  his  scattered  parishioners.  Under  date  of 
Nov.  2,  17975  he  wrote:  “At  Requa’s  married  Isaac  Graham,  Esquire  to  Peggy  Green.” 
This  was  the  date  on  which  Robert  Graham,  Jr.,  married  Mary  Green.  His  list  of  fees 
shows  that  the  Rev.  Constant  received  a  fee  from  Robert  Graham  on  that  date.  Were 
Isaac  Graham  and  Peggy  Green  friends  or  relatives  of  Robert  Graham  and  Mary  Green, 
and  were  they  married  at  the  same  time?  Was  Peggy,  perhaps,  a  sister  of  Mary,  named 
for  her  mother,  Margaret? 

Robert  and  Mary  lived  in  Yorktown.  We  find  them  there  in  the  1800  census,  listed  as 
follows:  1  male  between  26  and  45  (Robert  Graham,  Jr.,  aged  37);  1  male  between  10 
and  16  (his  son,  Robert  T.  Graham);  1  female  between  16  and  26  (his  wife,  Mary,  aged 
20);  1  female  under  10;  and  r  female  between  10  and  16  (a  daughter  by  the  first  wife, 
Ann).  An  unidentified  “female  over  45”  was  listed  together  with  “one  other  free  white 
person.”  This  was  doubtless  John  Steadwell,  who  made  an  affidavit  that  he  lived  with 
Robert,  Jr.,  after  his  second  marriage. 

In  1799  Robert  had  been  appointed  under-sheriff  in  Westchester  County;  and  in  May 
of  1800  he  was  reappointed,  serving  that  year  and  the  next.  J  In  1800  he  was  a  member 
of  the  Assembly  in  the  24th  Session,  being  a  delegate  from  Westchester  County,  This 
session  lasted  from  Nov.  4  to  Nov.  8,  1800,  and  from  Jan.  27  to  Apr.  8,  1801.  §  In  1808 
he  was  made  executor  of  the  will  of  William  Horton  of  Somers. + 

On  Oct.  12,  1812,  Robert  Graham,  Jr.,  “of  Somerstown”  died  and  was  buried  in  the 
Quaker  Cemetery  at  Chappaqua,  N.Y.,  a  town  ten  miles  from  Somers. 

His  widow,  Mary,  married  (2)  Jan.  6,  1814,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Yorktown, 
Gilbert  L.  Thorn.  They  lived  in  Somers,  N.Y.,  and  had  six  children:  Amanda,  who 
married  — — - —  Dumville  and  was  living  in  Lockport,  N.Y.,  in  1879:  Robert  Graham 
Thorn,  who  died  young;  Daniel;  Benjamin  Green;  John  H.;  and  Thomas. 

Gilbert  L.  Thorn  died  Oct.  11,  1850,  apparently  leaving  little  property  for  his  widow 
so  that  on  May  5,  1852,  she  made  application  for  a  pension,  basing  her  claim  on  the 
Revolutionary  War  service  of  her  first  husband,  Roberts  Graham,  Jr.  Despite  all  the 
testimony  showing  the  validity  of  the  pension  claim,  a  pension  was  refused  and  the  case 
was  dropped. 

Mary  (Green)  Graham-Thorn  continued  to  live  in  Somers  after  the  death  of  her  second 
husband  and  died  there  Apr.  13,  1856.  About  six  weeks  before  her  death  she  made  her 
will,  dated  Mar.  1,  1856,  in  which  she  left  all  her  estate  to  her  children:  “To  my  three 
daughters,  Margaret,  Ann  and  Amanda,  and  my  four  sons,  Daniel,  Benjamin  Green, 
John  and  Thomas  Thorn,  to  be  equally  divided  between  them.”  Her  “friend  Saxton 
Smith”  was  made  sole  executor.  The  will -was  proved  June  20,  1856.** 

Following  are  excerpts  from  the  papers  in  the  Veterans  Pension  Records  in  the  Navy 
Building,  Washington,  D.C.,  on  the  claim  of  Mary  Graham-Thorn  for  a  widow’s  pension. 


*  Benjamin  Green  died  Oct.  6,  1812.  aged  56.  His  wife,  Margaret  Green,  became  the  second  wife  of  Enoch  Crosby, 
the  original  of  the  character,  Harvey  Birch,  the  hero  of  Cooper’s  The  Spy.  He  was  born  in  Barnstable  County,  Mass., 
>'>  1850.  Col.  Benjamin  Green  and  Margaret  Green-Crosby  were  buried  side  by  side  in  the  cemetery  of  the  Methodist 
Church  in  Somers.  JV.T.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Soc.  Record,  Vol.  18:88. 

fA  split  divided  the  church  into  Congregational  and  Presbyterian  churches,  and  the  Rev.  Constant  joined  -the 
Congregational  faction.  In  1865  the  two  congregations  were  merged  again  as  Presbyterian. 

J Westchester  County  Deeds,  M:2gg,  M^gi,  N:g. 

§  Civil  List  and  Constitutional  History  of  the  Colony  and  State  of  New  York,  Werner  (i8gg). 

*  Westchester  County  Wills,  Liber  G. 

** Westchester  County  Wills,  37:447. 
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Declaration  of  Mary  Thom*  “in  order  to  obtain  the  benefit  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of 
the  7  th  of  July  1838  entitled  ‘An  Act  Granting  half  pay  and  pensions  to  Certain  Widows’ 


State  of  N.Y.,  County  of  Putnam 

May  5,  1852,  personally  appeared  before  the  Court  of  Probate  in  County  and  state 
aforesaid,  Mary  Thom,  a  resident  of  Somers,  Westchester  county, f  N.Y.,  aged  72  She 
stated  “that  she  was  married  to  Robert  Graham  who  was  a  private  in  the’eompany  com- 
manded  by  Capt.  Micajah  Townsend  in  the  year  1777  and  while  in  said  company  he  was 
taken  a  prisoner  and  confined  in  the  old  Sugar  House  for  six  weeks  and  upward,  that 
after  he^  was  released  from  said  prison,  he  again  entered  as  a  private  in  Capt.  or  Lieut. 
Isaac  Keeler’s  company  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  T.  Crane  and 
remained  in  said  company  some  length  of  time;  that  afterwards  he  again  entered  the 
military  service  as  a  private  in  the  company  commanded  by  Lieut.  Daniel  Freer  in  the 
regiment  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col.  John  Cantine,  that  he  remained  in  said  company 
some  length  of  time;  and  that  he  again  reentered  the  service  as  a  private  in  the  militia 
company  commanded  by  Lieut.  Isaac  Fowler  in  the  regiment  commanded  by  Lieut.  Col. 
Johannes  Johnson  and  remained  in  said  company  some  length  of  time.”  Deponent  further 
saith  that  she  has  obtained  the  above  information  from  her  husband  during  his  lifetime 
and  other  persons,  a  proof  of  which  information  she  has  obtained  by  the  certificate  of  the 
Comptroller  of  the  State  of  New  York  and  which  is  hereto  annexed,  and  all  which  testi¬ 
mony  and  information  she  verily  believes  to  be  true.  She  further  declares  that  she  was 
married  to  the  said  Robert  Graham  on  the  second  day  of  November  in  the  year  1797,  as 
will  appear  by  the  documentary  and  other  proof  hereto  annexed. 

That  her  husband,  the  aforesaid  Robert  Graham  died  on  the  second  day  of  October 
1812.  That  she  was  afterwards  married  to  Gilbert  L.  Thom  who  died  on  the  eleventh  day 
of  October  1850,  as  will  appear  by  the  proof  hereto  annexed  and  that  she  is  now  a  widow 
as  will  more  fully  appear  by  reference  to  the  proof  hereto  annexed. 


Witness: 

WM.  A.  DEAN 


Her 

Mary  X  Thom 
Mark 


The  reason  she  makes  her  mark  is  in  consequence  of  rheumatism. 

Deposition  of  Henry  White- — the  marriage  proof: 

I  Henry  White,  Clerk  of  the  Congregational  Society  of  the  Town  of  Yorktown  in  the 
County  of  W  estchester  and  State  of  New  York  do  hereby  certify  that  I  am  in  possession 
ot  the  records  of  said  Society  and  I  find  therein  the  entry  of  the  marriage  of  Robert 
Graham  to  Polly  Green  who  is  the  identical  Mary  Green  herein  named  in  the  foregoing 
declaration.  That  the  said  entry  is  made  in  the  handwriting  of  Silas  Constant  then  the 
pastor  of  said  congregation,  on  the  second  day  of  November  1 797. 


Deposition  made  on  Apr.  28,  1852,  of  Love3  (Graham)  Waring,  wife  of  Abraham 

Waring  and  sister  of  Roberts  Graham: 


in  th^recordrif^h^^r’rr’^r*11 1?nghu-r?d’  ^  name  sh0ws  plainly  as  Thom-  However,  since  Thorn  is  the  name 
been  accepted  as  correct. °S  °  “  VVh*tC  PlamS’  N’Y*>  and  on  GlIbert  L.  Thorn’s  tombstone,  that  name  has 

fHer  residence  was  “near  the  County  line,”  so  the  case  was  taken  to  the  nearby  Putnam  County  Probate  Court. 
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State  of  New  York,  County  of  Sullivan 

Love  Waring  of  the  town  of  Fallsburgh  in  the  county  of  Sullivan,  aged  ninety-three 
years  .  .  .  saitli  that  she  is  a  sister  of  Robert  Graham,  deceased,  that  the  said  Robert 
Graham  was  a  private  in  Capt.  Micajah  Townsend’s  company  in  1777,  that  her  father 
lived  and  resided  in  the  town  of  White  Plains  in  the  county  of  Westchester,  that  the 
deponent  is  about  two  years  older  than  her  brother  the  said  Robert  Graham,  that  she 
recollects  her  brother  entered  the  service  under  Capt.  Townsend  and  was  taken  prisoner 
at  the  town  of  Yorktown,  Westchester  county,  at  the  battle  or  skirmish  or  surprise  at  the 
town  of  Yorktown  aforesaid,  that  she  remembers  of  hearing  the  said  Robert  Graham  say 
that  he  was  there  taken  prisoner  and  put  and  confined  in  the  old  Sugar  House  and  there 
confined  six  weeks  and  upwards  and  was  then  exchanged. 

Deponent  further  saith  that  after  the  said  Robert  Graham  left  the  service  he  married 
Mary  or  Polly  Green  in  the  town  of  Yorktown. 

The  deposition  of  Fanny  Totten  of  Yorktown  on  Apr.  23,  1852,  at  which  time  she  was 
eighty-five  years  old:  That  she  was  “well  and  personally  acquainted  with  Robert  Graham 
in  his  lifetime  and  that  he  resided  a  near  neighbour  to  her  nearly  all  his  lifetime.” 

“Robert  Graham  was  prisoner  in  the  old  Sugar  House  June  24,  1779,  to  Aug.  14,  1779.” 
Letter  of  Wm.  A.  Dean,  dated  Sept.  10,  1852,  to  the  Commissioner  of  Pensions: 

I  am  aware  that  positive  proof  as  to  the  length  of  the  time  Robert  Graham  served  in  the 
War  cannot  be  obtained,  provided  the  records  are  silent  as  to  his  service,  but  you  will  take 
into  consideration  that  twro  or  three  volumes  of  the  records  as  to  the  services  of  the  soldier 
[soldiers?],  especially  in  Westchester  county,  have  been  destroyed.  Such  being  the  fact 
which  is  well  known  to  this  department,  his  service  can  be  shown  only  by  those  lost 
records.  .  .  There  is  no  doubt  in  the  minds  of  other  persons  with  whom  I  have  conversed 
and  who  knew  and  were  acquainted  with  Robert  Graham  that  he  was  in  the  service  of 
his  country  for  the  full  period  of  a  year. 

Deposition  of  John  Steadwell,  dated  Feb.  23,  1853: 

John  Steadwell,  aged  87,  a  resident  of  North  Salem,  Westchester  County  .  .  .  knew 
Robert  Graham  from  his  youth  to  the  time  of  Robert  Graham’s  death  .  .  .  that  deponent 
lived  with  the  family  of  the  said  Robert  Graham  at  the  time  he  entered  the  Revolutionary 
War  and  went  in  company  with  him  to  his  place  of  rendezvous,  and  that  this  deponent 
lived  with  the  family  of  the  said  Robert  Graham  all  the  time  the  said  Robert  Graham 
was  in  the  War  and  for  many  years  afterwards.  .  .  .  After  the  close  of  the  war  Robert 
Graham  married  Mary  Green.  .  .  .  That  deponent  lived  in  the  family  of  Robert  Graham 
at  the  time  said  marriage  took  place  and  continued  to  live  with  him  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death  and  afterwards  Mary  Graham  married  Gilbert  L.  Thom. 

Children  of  ROBERT3  GRAHAM,  Jr.,  and  ANN  HUNTER 
n  (First  Marriage) 

85.  A.,  Robert  T.4  Graham,  born  about  1784;  died  in  November,  1833. 

86.  B.  Mary4  Graham,  born  about  1787;  died  Apr.  17,  1841. 

Children  of  ROBERT3  GRAHAM,  Jr.,  and  MARY  GREEN 

(Second  Marriage) 

87.  C.  Margaret4  Graham,  born  about  1801;  died  in  1877. 

88.  D.  Ann4  Graham,  born  about  1804;  died  after  1879. 

89.  E.  Eliza  Jane4  Graham,  born  about  1806;  died  probably  before  1833. 

90-  F.  Charlotte4  Graham,  born  Nov.  26,  1808;  died  Dec.  26,  1828. 
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31.  (9)  JOSEPH  BULLS  GRAHAM  (Robert,2  John1),  son  of  Dr.  Robert2  Graham  and 
Martha  Gidney,  was  born  Oct.  9,  1766,  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  and  was  baptized  Jan.  14, 
1768,  at  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct  by  his  uncle,  the  Rev.  Chauncey2 
Graham.  He  died  May  11,  1826,  in  Albany,  N.Y.  ( Annals  of  Albany ,  8:149).  He  married 
(1)  Margaret- - about  1786,  probably  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.  He  married  (2)  Esther 


A  deed,  dated  July  11,  1786,  states  that  Robert  Graham,  Sr.,  of  White  Plains  sold  to 
his  son,  Joseph  Bull  Graham  of  White  Plains,  ten  acres  of  land  in  White  Plains  for  fifty 
pounds.  Witnesses  were  Joseph  Prior  and  James  Elliott.  This  was  probably  about  the 
time  Joseph  married. 

The  1790  census  shows:  Joseph  Bull  Graham,  White  Plains,  2-1-1.  This  included  him¬ 
self,  his  wife  Margaret,  one  son*,  and  probably  his  father  (who  died  between  1793  and 
I796)- 

A  deed,  dated  Nov.  8,  1796,  states  that  Joseph  B.  Graham,  merchant,  of  New  Castle, 
Westchester  County,  and  Margaret,  his  wife,  sold  to  Samuel  Crawford  of  White  Plains 
for  £155  a  lot  100  by  55  on  the  White  Plains  Road.  Witnesses  were  James  Underhill  and 
Jesse  Brady. 

Joseph  Bull  Graham  does  not  appear  in  the  1800  or  1810  census.  He  appears  in  the  1820 
census  of  Albany,  N.Y.,  as  follows:  one  male  over  45  (himself);  two  females  under  10;  one 
female  between  16  and  26;  one  female  between  26  and  45  (his  second  wife,  Esther).  In 
the  1815  Albany  directory,  Joseph  B.  Graham  is  listed  at  5  Mark  Lane;  in  the  1826  Albany 
directory,  the  widow  of  Joseph  B.  Graham  is  listed  at  591  S.  Market  Street. 

The  Albany  Gazette  of  May  12,  1826,  carried  this  death  notice:  “Died  yesterday,  of  a 
consumption,  Mr.  Joseph  B.  Graham,  aged  60  years.” 

In  the  1830  census  his  widow  appears  as  follows:  Esther  Graham,  Ward  4,  Albany, 
one  female  between  30  and  40  (herself);  one  female  between  20  and  30;  two  females 
between  10  and  15.  She  appears  again  in  the  directory  of  1835  of  Albany  at  45  Union 
Street. 


*  The  notice  in  the  1790  census  of  his  son,  and  in  the  1820  and  1830  census  of  three  daughters,  is  the  only  record 
we  have  ot  his  children. 
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THIRD  GENERATION  B 


Children  of  CHAUNCEY2  GRAHAM 


32.  (i)  ELIZABETHS  GRAHAM  (Chauncey,2  John1),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey2 
Graham  and  Elizabeth  Van  Wyck,  was  born  Jan.  6,  1752,  in  Brinckerhoff,  N.Y.,  and 
was  baptized  by  her  father  on  Dec.  19,  1752,*  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rom  bout 
Precinct.  She  died  July  7,  1837,  aged  85,  in  New  York  City.  She  married  Mar.  23,  1771,! 
Thomas  Storm,  son  of  Garrit  Storm  and  Maria  Sickels.  He  was  bom  in  1748  in  Stormville, 
N.Y.,  and  died  July  31,  1833,^  aged  85,  in  Kip’s  Bay  (now  New  York  City).  They  were 
both  buried  first  in  Marble  Cemetery  on  Second  Street  near  Second  Avenue,  New  York 
City,  and  were  later  removed  to  the  Thomas  Storm  vault  in  Trinity  Cemetery  at  155th 
Street  and  Amsterdam  Avenue,  New  York  City.§ 

About  a  year  after  the  death  of  her  mother,  Elizabeth  married  and  went  to  live  in 
Hopewell  (now  Hopewell  Junction),  N.Y.,  a  few  miles  northeast  of  Brinckerhoff.  Here 
seven  of  her  ten  children  were  born  between  1772  and  1783. 

Her  husband,  Thomas  Storm,  served  in  the  Revolutionary  War.  Heitman’s  Historical 
Register  of  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army  shows  him  as  captain  in  the  New  York  militia  in 
1775-76. ^  In  the  War  Department  records  in  Washington,  D.C.,  his  name  appears  as 
adjutant  and  captain  in  Brinckerhoff’s  regiment,  New  York  militia  of  Dutchess  County, 
on  an  abstract  of  pay  rolls  of  that  regiment  when  it  was  ordered  out  into  the  service  of 
the  United  States  by  his  Excellency  George  Clinton,  Esq.,  on  an  expedition  to  Peekskill 
to  guard  the  North  River.  His  time  commenced  Oct.  6,  1777,  and  he  was  paid  to  Oct.  28, 
1777.  The  records  also  show  that  a  certificate  in  the  sum  of  £15  1  is  was  issued  on  account 
of  his  service  in  the  same  regiment  from  June  1  to  11,  1779. 

P.  H.  Smith  in  his  History  of  Dutchess  County  states  that  Thomas  Storm  kept  a  tavern, 
with  store  attached,  east  of  Hopewell  and  that  he  was  a  member  of  the  Vigilence  Com¬ 
mittee  in  the  Revolution,  a  director  of  the  Society  for  Relieving  Distressed  Prisoners,  and 

’Church  records,  published  in  the  N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Soc.  Record  of  July  and  October,  1937. 

t New  York  Marriages  to  1784,  published. 

♦-V««  York  Post,  Aug.  1,  1833. 

§  Trinity  Cemetery  records. 

+  P.  523,  edition  published  in  1914  in  Washington,  D.C. 
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a  representative  from  Dutchess  County  to  the  fifth  and  sixth  sessions  of  the  state  legis¬ 
lature.  The  fifth  session  met  Oct.  24  to  Nov.  23,  1781,  and  Feb.  21  to  Apr.  14,  1782,  at 
Poughkeepsie.  The  next  session  met  July  11  to  25,  1782,  at  Poughkeepsie  and  Jan  27  to 
Mar.  .23,  1783,  at  Kingston. 

In  1784  the  family  moved  to  New  York  City.  They  joined  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
in  November  of  that  year,  Thomas  Storm  being  admitted  upon  certificate  from  Hopewell. 
He  went  into  the  grocery  business  under  the  firm  name  of  Storm  &  Sickles.  In  1786,  when 
the  first  New  York  City  directory  was  issued,  the  firm  is  listed  at  35  Little  Dock  Street. 
In  1789  it  was  at  9  Albany  Pier,  and  Thomas  Storm’s  residence  was  18  Smith  (later 
William)  Street.  The  firm  was  soon  dissolved,  and  he  continued  in  the  business  alone. 

Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Storm  acquired  In  1790  a  large  tract  of  land  in  the  township 
of  Berlin,  Vt.,  by  purchase  from  the  other  heirs  of  the  Rev.  Chaunceys  Graham,  Eliza¬ 
beth’s  father.  An  abstract  of  the  deed,  on  file  in  Berlin,  Vt.,  is  as  follows: 

This  indenture,  February  20,  1790,  between  Isaac  D.  Storm  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  Chaun- 
cey  Graham  and  Sarah  his  wife,  John  C.  Graham  and  Lydia  his  wife  Theodoras  V.  W. 
Graham  and  Magdalene  his  wife,  Stephen  C.  Graham,  Zephaniah  Platt  Graham,  Sarah 
Graham  and  Daniel  Everett  Graham,  of  the  first  part  and  Thomas  Storm  and  Elisabeth 
his  wife  of  the  second  part:  Whereas  Chauncey  Graham  .  .  .  died  March  30,  1784 
leaving  ...  [to  the  above  heirs]  property  in  Berlin  Township,  Vt.,  said  property  is  now  to 
be  sold  by  the  heirs  to  Thomas  and  Elizabeth  Storm  for  120  pounds. 

The  property  was  divided  into  lots,  and  over  a  period  of  thirty-six  years  the  Storms  sold 
them.  The  deeds  of  sale  are  on  file  in  Berlin,  Vt. 

Meanwhile,  Thomas  Storm’s  fortune  and  position  in  New  York  City  were  growing.  In 
1796  he  took  his  son  Garrit  into  partnership  with  him,  and  the  firm  became  Thomas 
Storm  &  Son.  He  was  a  director  of  the  New  York  Sugar  Refining  Company  and  a  director 
of  the  Merchants  Bank.  He  was  “connected  with  the  many  lottery  schemes  so  prevalent  in 
those  days. .  .  .  He  was  in  his  day  a  prominent  merchant,  always  enjoyed  undoubted  credit 
and  by  long  and  untiring  industry  amassed  for  the  times  in  which  he  lived,  a  large  for-- 
tune.”*  He  was  active  in  politics  in  New  York  City,  as  he  had  been  when  he  lived  in 
Dutchess  County.  In  1796,  ’97,  and  ’98  he  was  assistant  alderman  of  the  first  Ward.  From 
1798  to  1803  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  at  Albany,  serving  as  Speaker  of  the 
Assembly  during  1802  and  1803.  “He  was  elected  Lieutenant  Governor  of  the  State  for 

one  term,  in  which  capacity  he  served  with  honor  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
constituents.”* 

For  many  years  the  family  lived  on  Stone  Street,  near  Whitehall.  His  fortune  made,  his 
sons  established,  Thomas  Storm  retired  from  business  and  about  1810  left  the  busy  city. 
He  bought  a  farm  at  Kipps  Bay  (now  between  30th  and  32nd  Street  on  the  East  River), 
where  he  built  a  fine  mansion  in  which  he  continued  to  live  until  his  death.”*  Thomas 
Storm  died  July  31,  1833,  at  the  age  of  eighty- five.  He  was  buried  Aug.  4,  1833,  in  the 
New  York  City  Marble  Cemetery.  His  widow,  Elizabeth  (Graham)  Storm,  died  four  years 
later,  July  7,  1837,  also  at  the  age  of  eighty-five,  and  was  buried  beside  her  husband.  They 
were  both  later  removed  to  the  Thomas  Storm  vault  in  Trinity  Cemetery. 


*Old  Merchants  of  jYew  York  City ,  Walter  Barrett  (New  York,  1872). 
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Ancestry  of 

THOMAS  STORM 


GREGORIUS  STORM2 


THOMAS  STORM3 

b  1656  Holland 
d  1711 

m  in  New  Utrecht, 

bp  1697  Philipstown 
d  Dec  28  1769  in 
Tarrytown 

L.I. 

ENGELTJE  VAN 
DYKE 

GARRIT  STORM4 

m(i)  in  1714 

Crestina  Van  Wirt 

b  Sept  18  1722 
d  Aug  14  1801 
in  Stormville, 

N.Y. 

m(2) 

ANNEKE  or 

ADOLF  MEYER 

THOMAS  STORM5 

ANNACE  (MEYER) 
SICKLES 

of  Harlem 

m  Feb  8  1745-6 
in  Tarrvtown 

wid.  of  John  Sickles 

b  about  1748 
in  Stormville, 

N.Y. 

d  July  31  1833 

N.Y.C. 

JOHN  SICKLES 

MARIA  SICKLES 

b  May  25  1724 

ANNEKE  MEYER 

m  Mar  23  1771 

d  May  29  1814 
in  Hopewell 

Rev. 

JOHN  GRAHAM1 

ELIZABETH 

GRAHAM3 

Rev.  CHAUNCEY 
GRAHAM2 

b  Aug  28  1727 
Stafford,  Conn, 
d  Mar  30  1784 

b  Sept  20  1694 
d  Dec  1 1  1774 

m  Sept  13  1726 

ABIGAIL 

CHAUNCEY 

Brinckerhoff, 

N.Y. 

b  Nov  13  1701  in 
Hadley,  Mass, 
d  about  1784  in 
Southbury,  Conn. 

b Jan  6  8752 
d  July  7  1837 
in  N.Y.C. 

m  May  23  1750 

THEODORUS 

VAN  WYCK 

ELIZABETH 

VAN  WYCK 

b  Oct  15  1697  in 
Hempstead,  L.I. 
d  Sept  15  1776 
in  Wiccopee,  N.Y. 

ELIZABETH  CREED 

b  Oct  22  1732 
d  Sept  17  1770 

DIRCK  STORM* 

b  in  Holland 
immigrated  about 
1662;  secretary 
of  Brooklyn  in 
1670 

m  May  13  1655 
MARIA  PIETERS 


THOMAS  JANSE 
VAN  DYKE 


MARXTJE 

ANDIESEN 


b  Mar  26  1698 
d Jan  5  1764 


-  --»•  -  -  . 


Children  of  THOMAS  STORM  and  ELIZABETHS  GRAHAM 


A. 

ELIZABETH  STORM4 

F. 

THOMAS  HALL  STORM 

B. 

GARRIT  STORM 

G. 

ANN  STORM 

C. 

JOHN  STORM 

H. 

HESTER  STORM 

D. 

GARRITT  STORM 

I. 

STEPHEN  STORM 

E. 

MARY  STORM 

J- 

CATHERINE  STORM 

Descendants  of  THOMAS  STORM  and  ELIZABETHS  GRAHAM 
A.  Elizabeth  storm,  ^  daughter  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeths  Graham,  was  born 
Jan.  13,  1772,  in  Hopewell,  N.Y.,  and  baptized  Feb.  16,  1772,  by  Domini  de  Ronde. 
She  died  in  May,  185.1 ;  and  her  will  was  proved  June  13,  1851.  She  married  July  26, 
1795,  in  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New  York  City,  James  Manning,*  son 
of  Jeremiah  Manning  of  New  Jersey.  He  was  born  in  1765  and  died  in  New  York  City, 
Nov.  30,  1808.  He  was  a  wholesale  grocer  in  Coenties  Slip,  New  York  City.  Their  seven 
children  were  baptized  Dec.  30,  1810,  in  the  New  York  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

(A)  eliza  ann  manning,5  born  July  3,  1796,  and  died  unmarried  Aug.  10,  1816. 

(B)  CHARLES  j.  manning,5  born  Oct.  19,  1798,  and  died  in  1846  or  1847  'm  Nashville, 
Tenn.  He  married  Apr.  10,  1822, f  Mary  Alice  Robinson,  who  was  born  in  Benning¬ 
ton,  Vt.j  and  died  in  New  York  City,  Apr.  7,  1834. 

a.  JAMES  manning,®  married  — — -  Robinson  and  died  in  Nashville,  Tenn. 

b.  julia  Alice  manning,6  married  Dr.  Litton  and  died  in  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

(C)  THOMAS  STORM  manning,5  born  Feb.  17,  1800,  and  died  Aug.  14,  1835,  ’m  Hamilton, 
Ohio.  He  married  Apr.  10,  1822,  Julia  Robinson, f  who  was  born  in  Bennington,  Vt. 
a.  mary  alice  manning,6  died  before  1902. 

'  b.  Elizabeth  ann  manning,6  born  in  February,  1824,  and  died  before  1902. 

(D)  JAMES  manning,5  born  Oct.  20,  1801,  and  was  drowned  in  the  East  River,  New 
York  City,  July  23,  1815. 

(E)  john  Augustus  manning,5  born  Jan.  30,  1804,  and  died  in  April,  1836.  He  married 
Mar.  29,  1825,  Sarah  Ann  Schenck,  daughter  of  Peter  H.  Schenck,  who  resided  at 
2  Bowling  Green,  New  York  City. 

a.  Charles  manning,6  bom  in  1826  and  living  in  Nashville,  Tenn.,  in  1894. 

b.  henry  manning,6  died  in  New  York  City  about  1903. 

c.  Louis  manning,6  living  in  Nashville  in  1902. 

(F)  william  henry  manning,5  born  Feb.  i,  1807,  and  died  Oct.  12,  1854,  in  Monroe, 
Mich.  He  married  June  2 1,  1831,  Mary  Anne  Ford,  daughter  of  William  S.  and  Mary 
Ford.  She  was  bom  in  Fairfield,  Herkimer  County,  N.Y.,  and  died  July  15,  1895, 
in  Monroe,  Mich.  It  has  been  impossible  to  trace  their  children.  All  except  Gertrude 
and  Elizabeth  died  before  1902. 

a.  EDMUND  A.  MANNING6  e.  ELIZABETH  MANNING6 

b. .  WILLIAM  F.  MANNING6  fi  ALICE  MANNING6 

C.  HENRY  MANNING6  g.  ELLA  MANNING6 

d.  GERTRUDE  MANNING6 


James,5  Jeremiah,'4  James,3  - ,2  Jeffrey.1  Information  on  .  Manning  family  from  Overflow  Letters  from  the 

■  <UimnS  ramily  of  New  England,  YV.  H.  Manning,  in  the  library  of  the  N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Soc.,  New  York  City, 
t  Records of  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  Garden  Street,  New  York  City,  which  are  kept  in  the  Sage 

LiDrary  of  the  Theological  Seminary,  New  Brunswick,  N.J.  A  copy  of  them  is  in  the  library  of  the  N.Y.  Gen.  & 
"log.  5oc» 
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(G)  CATHERINE  currie  manning,5  born  Jan.  1 8,  1 809,  and  died  Apr.  27,  1886.  She  was 

married  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Mathews  of  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  New 

York  City,  Mar.  30,  1829,  to  Morgan  Lewis  Livingston  of  New  York  City,  first  son 

of  Maturin  Livingston*  and  Margaret  Lewis.  He  was  born  Apr.  3,  1799,  and  died 

Nov.  3,  1869.  They  were  both  buried  in  St.  James  Churchyard,  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

a.  Morgan  LEWIS  Livingston,  Jr.,6  born  Feb.  20,  1831,  and  baptized  Oct.  24,  1831,  in 
St.  James  Church,  Hyde  Park.  He  died  Nov.  3,  1869,  and  was  buried  in  St.  James 
Churchyard. 

b.  SYLVIA  JULIA  Livingston, 6  born  June  4,  1833,  and  baptized  Nov.  7,  1833,  at  St. 
James  Church.  She  died  unmarried  Feb.  24,  1895. 

c.  Mortimer  Livingston,6  born  Jan.  26,  1837,  and  died  June  14,  1892. 

d.  Gertrude  Livingston,6  died  before  1894. 

e.  james  manning  Livingston,6  born  in  1843  and  died  July  2,  1863,  at  Gettysburg. 

f.  rosalie  manning  Livingston,6  married  Frank  Waldo  in  1859  and  died  before  1894. 

g.  maturin  Livingston,6  born  July  11,  1847,  and  died  Sept.  1 1,  1879. 

h.  julia  Livingston,  6  died  before  1894. 

i.  annesley  hvingston,6  died  before  1894. 

B.  garrit  storm,4  son  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeth5  Graham,  was  bom  Apr.  16,  1774, 
in  Hopewell,  N.Y.,  and  died  Aug.  6,  1776.  He  was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  the 
Dutch  church  at  Hopewell,  N.Y. 

G.  John  storm,4  son  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeth* 2 3  Graham,  was  born  Apr.  9,  1776, 
and  died  unmarried. 

D.  garrit  storm,4  son  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeth3  Graham,  was  born  Mar.  25, 
1778,  and  died  Aug.  1,  1851.  He  was  buried  in  the  Stephen  Storm  vault,  Trinity  Ceme¬ 
tery,  New  York  City;  He  married  Sept.  14,  1808,  Susan  Matilda  (Gouverneur)  Murga- 
troyd,  daughter  of  Isaac  Gouverneur  and  Elizabeth  Puech  and  widow  of  Samuel 
Murgatroyd.f  She  died  Oct.  31,  1835, {  aged  57,  in  New  York  City  and  was  buried 
there  Nov.  2,  1835,  in  the  Marble  Cemetery. 

In  1796  when  he  was  eighteen,  Garrit  Storm  entered  the  grocery  business  in  New  York 
City  as  his  father’s  partner.  “Garrit  Storm,  on  the  retirement  of  his  father,  continued  the 
business  on  his  own  account  at  the  same  place,  9  Coenties  Slip,  until  the  year  1824  when 
he  retired.  Garrit  Storm,  we  believe,  was  never  guilty  of  the  impropriety  of  paying  his 
clerks  large  salaries.  Had  any  of  them,  like  Oliver  Twist  in  their  innocency  asked  for 
more,  Garrit  would  have  certainly  collapsed.  He  lived  for  many  years  at  2  Warren 
Street  and  about  1837  moved  to  Newburgh,  N.Y.  Fie  left  property  valued  at  over  a 
million  dollars. ”§ 


*Maturim  Livingston  (1769-1847)  was  the  son  of  Robert  James  Livingston  (1725— 1771)  and  Susan  Smith.  Mar¬ 
garet  Lewis  was  the  daughter  of  General  Morgan  Lewis  and  Gertrude  Livingston  (1757-1833).  Information  on 
Livingston  family  from  Beckman  and  Van  Dyck  Genealogy,  W.  B.  Aiken  (New  York,  1912),  pp.  46-7. 

t Susan  Gouverneur  married  (1)  Apr.  18,  1799,  Samuel  Murgatrovd,  who  died  in  New  York,  Aug.  5,  1806.  Their 
children  were:  (1)  Susan  Puech  Murgatroyd,  born  Feb.  13,  1800,  in’Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  died  May  26,  1823;  she 
married  June  1,  1819,  Thomas  F.  Learning,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  Stevenson  Murgatroyd,  born  Feb.  io,  1822. 

(2)  Thomas  Stevenson  Murgatroyd,  born  Dec.  22,  1801,  in  Philadelphia,  Pa.,  and  died  Apr.  17,  1821,  at  St.  Croix. 

(3)  IsaSc  Gouverneur  Murgatroyd,  born  July  16,  1803,  and  died  Feb.  27,  1867.  (4)  Mary  Gould  Murgatroyd,  born 
Feb.  7,  1805,  and  married  Nov.  14,  1828,  Philip  Verplanck  Hoffman.  He  married  (2)  Lydea  Osborn.  The  Hoffman 
Genealogy,  Eugene  A.  Hoffman,  p.  515. 

%Neui  York  Post,  Xov.  2,  1835. 

%Old  Merchants  of  New  York  City,  Walter  Barrett. 
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(A)  louisa  matilda  storm, s  born  Mar.  28,  1807,  and  baptized  Apr.  25,  1808.  She  died 
in  1883;  her  will,  dated  Apr.  7,  1866,  was  probated  June  6,  1883.  She  was  married 
by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews  in  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  Oct.  22,  1833,  to 
Robert  James  Livingston,  fifth  son  of  Maturin  Livingston  and  Margaret  Lewis.  He 
was  born  Dec.  11,  1811,  and  died  Feb.  22,  1891,*  aged  79,  of  pneumonia  in  New 
York  City.  Both  were  buried  in  Hyde  Park,  N.Y. 

a.  warren  Livingston,6  born  about  1835  ar*d  died  unmarried  Aug.  7,  1857. 

b.  louisa  matilda  Livingston,6  born  in  1836,  and  died  Mar.  26,  1920.  She  married 
Dec.  3,  1867,  Elbridge  Thomas  Gerry,  son  of  Thomas  Russell  Gerry,  U.S.N.,  and 
Hannah  Green  Goelet,  daughter  of  Peter  Goelet.  He  was  born  Dec.  5,  1837,  in 
New  York  City  and  died  Feb.  18,  1927.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  Univer¬ 
sity  in  1857  and  admitted  to  the  New  York  Bar  in  i860.  He  was  a  lawyer  and 
philanthropist.  In  1870  he  became  legal  advisor  to  the  Society  for  the  Prevention  of 
Cruelty  to  Children,  for  which  he  obtained  incorporation  in  1875.  He  died  at  his 
home,  2  East  6 1  st  Street.  He  and  his  wife  were  buried  in  the  family  mausoleum  at 
Hyde  Park,  N.Y.  Birth  dates  of  his  children  are  from  his  will. 

(a)  angelica  Livingston  gerry,7  born  May  29,  1871,  and  living  (1939)  in  New 
York  City. 

(b)  mabel  gerry,7  born  Nov.  4,  1872,  and  died  Oct.  13,  1931,  in  New  York  City. 
She  married  Francis  Saxam  Elwes  Drury,  who  is  living  (1939)  in  Beaulieu, 
Hants,  England. 

(c)  LILLIAN  GOELET  GERRY,7  born  Nov.  10,  1 873. 

(d)  Robert  Livingston  gerry,7  born  May  31,  1877,  in  New  York  City  and  is 
living  (1942)  in  New  York  City.  He  married  Mar.  3,  1899,  Cornelia  Harriman. 
■They  had  four  sons. 

(e)  peter  goelet  gerry,7  born  Sept.  18,  1879,  *n  New  York  City  and  is  living 
(1938)  in  Warwick,  R.I.  He  married  (1)  Mathilda  S.  Townsend  and  (2)  Oct.  25, 
1925,  Edith  Stuyvesant  (Dresser)  Vanderbilt,  widow  of  George  W.  Vanderbilt. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  Rhode  Island  Bar  in  1916  and  was  United  States  Senator 
from  Rhode  Island. 

(B)  glorvina  rosil  storm,6  born  July  21,  1808,  and  baptized  Dec.  29,  1808,  in  the 
New  York  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  She  died  Feb.  18,  1888,  in  New  York  City.  She 
married  Apr.  15,  1828,!  Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman,  son  of  Harmanus  Hoffman 
and  Catherine  Verplanck J  of  Kingston,  N.Y.  He  was  born  July  2,  1802,  in  Clermont, 
Columbia  County,  N.Y.,  and  died  Oct.  6,  1880.  Both  were  buried  in  Trinity  Ceme¬ 
tery,  New  York  City. 

In  1828  Samuel  Verplanck  Hoffman  moved  to  New  York  City.  At  first  he  prac¬ 
ticed  law  and  later  became  a  partner  in  the  celebrated  dry-goods  commission  house 
of  Hoffman,  and  Waldo.  For  twenty-five  years  preceding  his  death  he  resided  in  the 

*New  York  Times,  Feb.  23,  1891. 
t  Records  of  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

♦  Harmanus  Hoffman,  born  in  1745,  a  captain  in  the  Revolution,  married  Nov.  4,  1786,  Catherine  Verplanck, 
born  Apr.  21,  t765.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Philip  Verplanck,  Jr.,  and  Effie  Van  Exveen  Beekman. 

Philip  Verplanck,  Jr  ,  son  of  Philip  Verplanck  and  Gertrude  Van  Cortlandt  of  Cortland  Manor,  N.Y.,  was  born 
Aug.  30,  1736,  and  died  June  2,  1777.  He  married  Aug.  7,  1764,  in  the  New  York  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  Effie 
'an  Exveen  Beekman,  daughter  of  Lieut.  Gerard  Beekman,  Jr.,  and  Catherine  Provoost.  She  was  born  Feb.  16, 

1 737»  and  died  Nov.  22,  1775.  References  for  Hoffman  family:  The  Hoffman  Genealogy,  E.  A.  Ploffman  (1899);  Beek- 
rnan  and  Van  Dyke  Genealogy  W.  B.  Aiken  (New  York,  1912),  p.  137;  and  N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Soc.  Record,  33:250. 
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brownstone  house  which  he  built  at  210  Fifth  Avenue. 

a.  EUGENE  AUGUSTUS  hoffman,7  D.D.,  born  Mar.  21,  1829,  in  New  York  City  and 
died  June  17,  1902.  He  married  Apr.  19,  1852,  Mary  Crooke  Elmendorf,  daughter 
of  Peter  Zabriskie  Elmendorf  and  Maria  LaGrange  Van  Vechten  of  New  Bruns¬ 
wick,  NJ.  He  was  a  noted  Episcopalian  minister.  He  was  graduated  from  Rutgers 
College  in  1847  and  from  Harvard  in  1848.  In  1853  he  became  rector  of  Christ 
Church,  Elizabeth,  N .J.,  and  was  ordained  there  in  St.  John’s  Church.  Later  in  life 
he  became  dean  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City. 

(a)  SUSAN  MATILDA  hoffman,  7  born  in  1853.  She  married  the  Rev.  J.  Henry  Watson 
of  Hartford,  Conn.,  who  became  rector  of  Trinity  Chapel  in  New  York  City. 

(b)  mary  louisa  hoffman,7  born  in  1 855.  She  married  the  Rev.  Thomas  W. 
Nickerson,  Jr.,  of  Pittsfield,  Mass. 

(c)  SAMUEL  VERPLANCK  HOFFMAN,7  died  young. 

(d)  MARGARET  EUPHEMiA  hoffman,7  married  Charles  L.  Hackstafif.  They  had  three 
children. 

(e)  eugene  Augustus  hoffman,  Jr.,7  born  in  1863  and  died  unmarried  in  1891. 
.(f)  ELIZABETH  HOFFMAN,7  died  VOUng. 

(g)  samuel  verplanck  hoffman,7  born  in  1 866.  He  married  Louisa  Norwood 
Smith  and  lived  in  Morristown,  N.Y.  They  had  two  children. 

(h)  effie  beekman  hoffman,7  born  Dec.  7,  1 868,  and  died  young. 

(i)  Gertrude  c.  hoffman,7  died  young. 

b.  CHARLES  FREDERICK  hoffman,®  D.D.,  born  in  1830  in  New  York  City  and  died 
Mar.  4,  1897,  at  Jekyl  Island,  Ga.  About  1855  married  Eleanor  Louisa  Vail. 
He  attended  the  General  Theological  Seminary  in  New  York  City  and  was  ordained 
in  1854.  He  was  rector  of  All  Aj^els  Church,  New  York  City,  from  1874  to  1897. 
He  received  an  M.A.  from  Trinity  College  in  1851,  an  S.T.D.  from  Rutgers  in 
1881,  an  LL.D.  from  Hobart  in  1893,  and  a  D.C.L.  from  the  University  of  the 
South  in  1896.  He  was  a  trustee  in  1893  and  vice-chancellor  in  1894  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity  of  the  South,  a  trustee  of  the  General  Theological  Seminary,  founder  and 
president  of  the  Association  of  Church  Schools  and  Colleges,  and  a  trustee  of  St. 
Stephen’s  College. 

(a) .  CHARLES  FREDERICK  hoffman,  Jr.,7  bom  in  1 856.  He  married  Eugenia  L. 
Schieffelin,  daughter  of  Edgar  Schieffelin. 

(b)  LAURA  ISABEL  hoffman,7  born  in  1 857.  She  married  the  Hon.  J.  Van  Vechten 
Olcott,  son  of  Nathaniel  Olcott. 

(c)  SAMUEL  verplanck  hoffman,7  born  Apr.  22,  1 859,  and  died  young. 

(d)  glorvina  hoffman,7  died  young. 

(e)  william  m.  v.  hoffman,7  born  in  1862.  He  married  Irene  Stoddard,  and  they 
had  three  children. 

(f)  ELEANOR  l.  hoffman,7  born  in  1 864.  She  married  William  McNeil  Rodewald, 
and  they  had  three  children. 

c.  susan  matilda  hoffman,6  born  Aug.  6,  1832,  and  died  Aug.  18,  1837,  at  the  home 
of  her  grandfather,  Garrit  Storm  in  Newburgh,  N.Y. 

d.  carroll  hoffman,  6  died  young. 

E.  mary  storm,4  daughter  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeth3  Graham,  was  born  Dec.  13, 
I779s  *n  Hopewell,  N.\.,  and  baptized  Jan.  2,  1780,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church 
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of  Hopewell.*  She  died  Oct.  31,  1845,  in  Mobile,  Ala.  She  married  (1)  Henry  J.  Blceker; 
after  his  death  she  married  (2)  in  1809  John  King,  Jr.,  son  of  John  King  of  New  York 
City.  He  died  in  1819;  and  after  his  death,  Mary  took  her  children  to  Mobile,  Ala., 
and  supported  them  by  her  own  efforts. 

(A)  thomas  storm  king,5  born  Feb.  16,  1810,  in  New  York  City  and  baptized  Apr.  22, 
1810,  in  the  New  York  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  He  died  Nov.  6,  1887,  in  Mobile. 
He  married  Eliza  T.  Malone,  who  died  in  Mobile,  Mar.  4,  1884.  They  and  their 

'  two  daughters  are  buried  in  the  Malone  family  lot  in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Mobile. 

a.  mary  king,6  married  William  Simpson.  She  died  Sept.  30,  1880,  in  childbirth.  Her 
only  son  survived  her. 

b.  Isabella  11.  king,6  married  T.  J.  Hughes.  She  died  Jan.  26,  1885.  The  inscription 
on  her  tombstone  reads:  “Earth  has  One  Pure  Spirit  Less,  Heaven,  One  Inmate 
More.” 

(a)  zoe  hughes,  died  about  1935. 

c.  henry  king,6  died  in  Mobile  and  is  buried  in  Magnolia  Cemetery  but  not  in  the 
Malone  lot.  No  children. 

(B)  Isabella  hunter  king,5  born  July  12,  1811,  in  New  York  City  and  baptized  Sept. 
14,  1 8 1 1 ,  in  the  New  York  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  She  died  Aug.  28,  1890,  in 
Mobile,  Ala.  Her  obituary  stated  that  “she  was  survived  by  4  children,  1 1  grandchil¬ 
dren,  and  8  great-grandchildren.”  She  married  in  1832  in  New  York,  Jonathan 
Emanuel,  who  was  born  Oct.  27,  1796,  in  Tavistack,  Devonshire,  England,  and  died 
Feb.  1,  1875,  Mobile.  Both  are  buried  in  Magnolia  Cemetery,  Mobile,  in  the 
Emanuel  lot. 

a.  thomas  Emanuel,6  born  in  1833  and  killed  in  the  Civil  War. 

b.  eveline  emanuel,6  born  May  4,  1835,  and  died  Feb.  25,  1885.  She  married  John 
W.  Murrell,  who  was  born  Mar.  9,  1830,  and  died  July  19,  1909. 

•  (a)  evelyn  murrell,7  born  May  15,  1856,  and  died  unmarried  Aug.  17,  1927. 

(b)  mary  bleeker  murrell,7  born  Dec.  17,  i860,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1925.  She 
married  Josiah  Wheeler. 

i.  murrell  wheeler,8  married  Frankie  Mae  D’ Olive.  They  have  two  children. 

ii.  william  wheeler,8  married  Katharine  Ehrit.  They  have  one  child. 

fc)  Isabella  murrell,"  born  Feb.  25,  1862,  and  living  (1939)  in  Mobile,  Ala. 
She  married  Mar.  2,  1886,  Henry  Woodruff  Shields. 

i.  henry  woodruff  shields,  Jr.,8  born  Dec.  16,  1886,  and.  died  unmarried 
Feb.  27,  1916. 

ii.  evelyn  murrell  shields,8  married  Bradford  Lusk. 

(i)  isabelle  murrell  lusk,9  married  Melvin  Mathes.  They  have  two  children. 

(ii)  ann  elisa  lusk,9  married  Walter  Flower.  They  have  one  child. 

iff.  sadie  rutter  shields,8  married  Myron  T.  Sprague. 

(i)  myron  t.  sprague,  Jr.,9  born  Mar.  30,  1917,  and  died  Feb.  12,  1918. 

(ii)  shiela  sarita  sprague,9  born  Mar.  16,  1927. 

iv.  murrell  edward  shields,8  married  Lulu  Mae  Perry.  No  children. 


*Church  records  in  the  library  of  the  N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Soc. 
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c.  MARY  EMANUEL, 6  born  in  1838  and  died  in  June,  1894.  She  married  (1)  Joshua 
enedy,  who  was  killed  in  the  Civil  War.  They  had  one  daughter,  Isabel  who 
died  at  the  age  of  18.  Mary  married  (2)  William  Barnwell. 

a.  JOSEPHINE  EMANUEL, »  born  Dec.  1 6.  1840,  and  died  July  i,  1903.  She  married 
1  nomas  N.  Macartney,  who  was  born  June  15,  1839,  and  died  May  ri,  1882 
1  hey  had  seven  children,  five  of  whom  died  in  infancy. 

(a)  EDWIN  macartney, 7  born  Nov.  16,  1 868,  and  died’ Apr.  i,  1904.  He  married 
Minnie  Taylor  Hatch,  who  was  born  Feb.  4,  1871.  They  had  no  children.  She 

married  (2)  Dr.  Henry  J.  Pearson  of  New  York  City  and  is  living  (1939)  in 
Mobile,  Ala. 

(b)  ARTHUR  macartney, 7  born  Jan.  27,  1871,  and  died  Mar.  20,  1898. 

e.  FANNIE  EMANUEL, 6  born  about  1841.  She  married  — - -  Rutland. 

fa)  HUNTER  RUTLAND7 

fb)  DUKE  RUTLAND7 

(c)  MINNIE  RUTLAND7 

f.  VIRGINIA  Emanuel6  (Nina),  born  Oct.  13,  1843,  and  died  Jan.  16,  1909,  in  Eufaula 
Ala.  She  married  May  2,  1867,  Benjamin  Mitchell. 

(a)  MAMIE  MITCHELL,7  born  June  16,  1873,  and  is  living  (1939)  with  her  daughter 
Nma  Stone,  m  Montgomery,  Ala.  She  married  Dec.  12,  1894,  Charles  G.  Mercer5 
i;  JAMES  mercer,8  born  Oct.  18,  1895.  He  married  Edith  McKenzie. 

ii.  nina  mercer,8  born  Feb.  11,  1898.  She  married  Milton  Stone. 

iii.  annie  mercer,8  born  May  27,  1900.  She  married  Ollie  Haynes. 

fb)  JOHN  Mitchell,7  bom  Jan.  30,  1876,  and  died  in  October,  1937.  He  married 
Mary  Louise  Johnston,  and  they  lived  in  San  Antonio,  Tex 

fc)  THOMAS  e.  MITCHELL,7  born  Oct.  i2,  1877,  and  living  (I939)  in  Los  Angeles, 
Calif.  He  married  May  3,  1899,  Amelia  Beatrice  Marinell. 

1.  KENNETH  c.  Mitchell,8  born  May  9,  igofi. 
ii.  ERWIN  N.  MITCHELL,8  bom  Oct.  2J,  1 907. 

g.  edwin  emanuel,6  born  about  1845. 

(C)  james  manning  king,5  born  June  24,  1813.* 

(D)  GEORGE  fitch  king,  twin,  born  June  24,  1813.*  About  March,  1820,  he  changed 
his  name  to  John  King  “so-called  after  his  father  who  is  since  dead.”* 

(E)  john  ROMEyn  king,5  bom  Mar.  8,  1815,  and  baptized  July  7,  i8i5.f 

(F)  MARY  STORM  king,5  twin,  born  Mar.  8,  1815,  and  baptized  July  7,  i8i5.f 

F.  THOMAS  HALL  storm  4  son  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeth8  Graham,  was  born  Aug.  3,  ' 

rl  15  r  ^°5eT  ’  N  YV  and  baPtlzed  there  Aug.  26,  1781,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  He  died  unmarried.  As  a  young  man  he  was  American  consul  at  Genoa,  Italy.* 

G.  ANN  STORM, 4  daughter  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeth8  Graham,  was  bom  Jan.  26, 
1/83,  m  Hopewell,  N.Y.,  and  baptized  there  Feb.  2,  1783,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch 

♦Records  of  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 
fRecords  of  the  Greenwich  Reformed  Dutch  Church. 

1809  and  1815  directories  of  the  New  York  City. 
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Church.  She  married  (i)  Dec.  1 8,  1802,*  Peter  Kuhn  “of  Gibralter,”  son  of  Peter  Kuhn 
of  Philadelphia.!  She  married  (2)  Jonathan  Robinson. 

II  UF.STER  STORM,4  daughter  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeths  Graham,  was  baptized 
Sept.  14,  1786,*  and  died  July  29,  18324  She  married  Apr.  15, 1808,  Charles  F.  Brun¬ 
ner  of  Philadelphia.  “On  Thursday  evening,  April  15th  by  Rev.  Wm.  Parkinson,  Charles 
p  Brunner,  merchant  of  Philadelphia  to  Hester  Storm,  daughter  of  Thomas  Storm  of 
this  city.” — New  York  Post ,  Apr.  18,  1808. 

(A)  THOMAS  STORM  BRUNNER5 

(B)  CHARLES  F.  BRUNNER,  Jr. 5 

I.  Stephen  storm,4  (Capt.),  son  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeth3  Graham,  was  born  Dec. 
7,  1788,  in  New  York  City,  and  baptized  Stephen  Chauncey  Storm  on  Feb.  20,  1789.* 
He  died  Oct.  31,  1862,  in  New  York  City  and  was  buried  in  Marble  Cemetery  and  was 
later  removed  to  the  vault  which  bears  his  name  in  Trinity  Cemetery,  New  York  City. 
He  married  Sept.  30,  181 1,  §  his  cousin,  (1 01)  Jane  Maria4  Graham,  daughter  of 
Theodorus  Van  Wyck3  Graham  and  Magdalena  Ten  Broeck.  She  was  born  Mar.  16, 
1790,  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  and  died  Jan.  8,  1874,  and  was  buried  in  the  Stephen  Storm 
vault. 

To  welcome  Jane  Maria  to  New  York  after  her  marriage,  there  was,  besides  Stephen’s 
family,  her  aunt  Sarah,  wife  of  Dr.  Thomas  Boyd.  Stephen  was  in  the  grocery  business 
for  a  short  time  with  his  brother  at  9  Coenties  Slip  under  the  firm  name  of  Garrit  & 
Stephen  Storm,  and  then  he  went  into  business  with  another  relative,  Jacob  Storm,  at 
15  Coenties  Slip.  In  1815  this  firm  dissolved  and  Stephen  continued  business  alone  as  a 
grocer  at  1 1  Coenties  Slip.  It  was  probably  the  same  location  with  changed  numbers. 
From  Old  Merchants  of  New  York  City ,  written  by  Walter  Barrett  in  1872,  we  learn  much 
that  helps  to  make  Stephen  Storm  a  real  personality: 

“He  was  a  wide-awake  merchant.  He  had  an  eye  that  scanned  matters  closely.  If  there 
was  no  business  to  be  done,  Stephen  Storm  would  invent  business.  His  motto  was  “if 
you  have  good  clerks,  you  must  keep  them  moving.”  Hence  in  the  absence  of  customers, 
his  clerks  were  employed  in  removing  goods  from  one  part  of  the  store  to  the  other.  At 
one  time  he  was  sole  agent  for  Maryland’s  Philadelphia  Scotch  Snuff,  an  article  in  much 
repute  in  those  days.  All  the  grocers  in  New  York  at  that  time  were  obliged  to  buy  this 
'  particular  kind  of  snuff  from  Mr.  Storm  as  he  enjoyed  a  monopoly  of  the  article.  ...  In 
1823  he  quit  the  grocery  business  and  started  in  the  tobacco  and  snuff  business  exclu¬ 
sively.  ....  In  1837  he  was  again  in  the  grocery  business . About  1850  he  retired. 

.  .  .  He  was  very  successful  in  his  real  estate  operations.” 

“Stephen  Storm  resided  for  many  years  in  Whitehall  Street,  a  door  or  two  from 
Marketfield.  He  was  fond  of  music,  was  himself  a  good  singer  and  we  believe  occasion¬ 
ally  started  the  tunes  at  night  meeting  in  the  old  Dr.  Matthews  Church  in  Garden 
Street.  .  .  Notwithstanding  his  eccentricities  he  was  universally  respected  by  those  who 
knew  him.  He  was  a  good  citizen,  a  kind  neighbor  and  a  devoted  friend.  He  purchased 
an  elegant  house  a  few  years  since,  in  24th  Street  near  5th  Avenue  where  he  died  a  few 
months  ago,  leaving  a  wife  and  two  sons,  John  and  Thomas,  inheritors  of  his  vast 

•Records  of  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  York  City. 

]N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Soc.  Records,  49:348. 

%Neu>  York  Post,  Aug.  1,  1832. 

§  Albany  Balance,  Oct.  8,  1811. 


property  amounting  at  the  time  of  his  death  to  over  a  half  a  million  dollars.” 

Stephen  and  Jane  Maria  Storm  had  nine  children,  and  all  were  buried  in  the  family 
vault  in  Trinity  Cemetery.  Also,  all  of  their  grandchildren  except  Walton  Storm  of 
New  Orleans,  La.,  were  buried  there. 

(A)  THOMAS  STORM,  born  June  26,  1812,  and  baptized  Sept.  6,  1812,  in  the  Reformed 
Dutch  Church,  New  York  City.  He  died  Sept.  20,  1813. 

(B)  THEODORE  graham  storm, s  born  Jan.  26,  1814,  and  baptized  Sept.  14  1814  He 
died  Sept.  24,  1815. 

(C)  STEPHEN  STORM, 5  bom  Mar.  9,  1816,  and  baptized  Feb.  2,  1817.*  He  died  Mar 
18,  1838. 

(D)  john  graham  storm, s  born  Sept.  22,  1818,  and  baptized  Feb.  27,  1820  *  He  died 
Nov.  8  ,1822. 

(E)  JULIA  STORM, 5  bom  Nov.  1 8,  1 820,  and  baptized  Sept.  4,  1821.  She  died  Oct  22 

1821.  '  ’ 

(F)  Julia  storm, s  born  June  16,  1822,  and  baptized  Mar.  1,  1826.*  She  died  Apr  11 

1835.  ’ 

(G)  JOHN  graham  storm, 5  bom  Sept.  22,  1824,  and  baptized  Mar.  1,  1826.*  He  died 
Feb.  6,  1863.  About  1849  he  married  Gerardine  Walton,  daughter  of  Jacob  Walton. 

a.  STEPHEN  STORM,  6  born  in  1850  in  New  York  City  and  died  in  February,  1862. 

b.  gerardine  storm, e  born  in  1 852  in  New  York  City  and  died  in  Tulv,  1867  in 
Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

c.  EDITH  STORM, 6  born  Dec.  2,  1856,  and  died  Apr.  11,  1899.  She  married  in  1898  in 
New  York  City,  George  Messiter. 

d.  THEODORA  magdelena  storm, 6  born  Nov.  25,  1 858,  and  died  unmarried  Feb. 
16,  1901,  in  New  York  City. 

e.  WALTON  STORM, 6  born  Feb.  2,  i860,  in  New  York  City  and  died  Jan.  6,  1934,  aged 
72  at  1555  Magazine  Street,  New  Orleans,  La.  (death  certificate).  He  married 

(1)  Leila  S.  Jones  of  Charleston,  S.C.,  from  whom  he  was  divorced.  He  married 

(2)  Veronica  Rosnisky,  who  survived  him. 

(a)  WALTON  STORM,  Jr., 7  born  Sept.  17,  1884,  and  died  Dec.  22,  1936,  in  New  York' 
City.  He  married  Oct.  5,  1910,  Helen  Battin,  daughter  of  Henry  Samuel  Battin 
and  Frances  Emily  Foster  Gardiner  of  New  Haven. 

i.  THOMAS  WALTON  storm, §  bom  July  26,  191 1,  and  living  (1938)  in  New  York 
..  Clty-  He  married  Apr.  30,  1936,  in  New  York  City,  Martha  Morris. 

ii.  FRANCES  LEILA  storm, §  born  June  14,  1914.  She  married  Aug.  13  iqqt  in 
_  Dobbs  Ferry,  N.Y.,  James  Wood  Dodd. 

iii-  STEPHEN  GRAHAM  STORM,8  bom  Sept.  24,  1918. 

(H)  THOMAS  STORM, 5  born  Oct.  14,  1826,  in  New  York  City  and  baptized  there  June  8, 

ir  vHiC  dlCd  May  h  l89°'  He  married  APr-  i87C  at  St.  George’s  Church  in 
New  i  ork  City,  Sarah  Matilda  Boyd,  daughter  of  John  Thomas  Boyd  and  Hanna 

Agnes  Shea.  She  was  born  July  9,  1844,  and  died  Jan.  24,  1931.  She  married  (2)  June 
29,  1893,  Charles  Eustis  Orvis  of  New  York  City,  who  died  Mar.  8,  1913.  She  and 
her  two  husbands  were  buried  in  the  Stephen  Storm  vault. 


♦Records  oi  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  library  of  the  N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Soc. 
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a.  clarence  storm,6  born  Feb.  2,  1872,  and  died  unmarried  Mar.  24,  1915,  in  New 
York  City.  He  was  graduated  from  Columbia  College  and  New  York  Law  School. 
He  was  admitted  tc  the  bar  in  1897.  He  was  a  member  of  Zeta  Fsi,  St.  Nicholas 
Society,  Calumet  Club,  Colonial  Wars  Society,  and  the  7th  Regiment  of  the 
N.  Y.  National  Guard,  which  he  joined  June  14,  1894. 

b.  EDNA  graham  storm,6  born  June  3,  1873,  in  New  York  City  and  died  there  May  8, 

1936,  She  married  Dec.  19,  1907,  in  New  York,  Malcolm  Stuart,  son  of  Joseph 
Stuart  and  Marienne  Malcolm  of  Lurgan,  Ireland.  He  was  born  Aug.  18,  1869, 
and  died.  Oct.  7,  1925.  No  children. 

c.  mabel  louisa  storm,6  born  in  New  York  City  and  died  there  Nov.  4,  1939.  She 
married  Apr.  30,  1906,  in  New  York,  Joseph  Ferris  Simmons,  son  of  J.  Edward 
Simmons  and  Julia  Greer.  He  died  in  Paris,  at  the  American  Hospital,  July  7, 

1937,  aged  69,  and  was  buried  July  29,  1937,  in  Trinity  Church  Cemetery,  New 
York  City. 

(I)  Theodora  Magdalena  storm,5  born  Dec.  is  1 829,  and  baptized  May  20,  1831.* 
•She  died  unmarried  Oct.  6,  1858.  She  was  buried  in  the  New  York  City  Marble 
Cemetery  and  was  removed  May  26,  1870,  to  the  Stephen  Storm  vault  in  Trinity 
Cemetery. 

J.  Catherine  storm,4  daughter  of  Thomas  Storm  and  Elizabeth3  Graham,  was  bom 
June  20,  1790,  and  baptized  July  14,  1790,  in  the  Reformed  Dutch  Church,  New  York 

City.  She  died  — - .  She  married  in  October,  1811,  Ruggles  Hubbard,  son  of  Levi 

Hubbard  and  Ann  Gould  of  Guilford  and  New  Haven.  He  was  born  in  1778  and  bap¬ 
tized  Jan.  24,  1779,  by  the  Rev.  Bela  Hubbard.  He  died  in  1817.  He  was  graduated  from 
Yale  in  1796  and  was  a  leading  lawyer  in  Troy,  N.Y.  He  was  an  ardent  partisan  of 
Jefferson  and  received  from  him  a  commission  as  postmaster  at  Troy,  which  office  he 
held  until  1812.  He  was  county  clerk  of  Rensselaer  County  from  1806  to  1813,  and  a 
member  of  the  state  senate  during  four  sessions  from  January,  1812,  to  April,  1814.  He 
was  a  captain  of  a  brigade  of  artillery  in  the  War  of  1812.  In  1815  until  his  death  in 
1817  he  was  a  sheriff  of  New  York  City.  Letters  of  administration  were  taken  out  on 
Dec.  2,  1817,  by  his  widow. f 

(A)  thomas  storm  hubbard,5  born  about  1812. 

(B)  Charles  F.  hubbard,5  born  about  1814. 

33.  (2)  ABIGAIL3  GRAHAM  (Chauncey,2  John1),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey2 
Graham  and  Elizabeth  Van  Wyck,  was  bom  Aug.  7,  1753,  in  Brinckerhoff,  N.Y.,  and 
was  baptized  Aug.  19,  1753,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct.  She 
married  about  1774  Isaac  D.  Storm, {  son  of  David  Storm,  Jr.,  and  Catherine  Lent.  He 
was  baptized  Oct.  .28,  1753, §  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Sleepy  Hollow,  Tarry- 
town,  N.Y.  No  death  records  can  be  found.  They  probably  died  in  Camden,  N.Y.,  where 
they  were  living  in  1820,  at  which  time  both  were  sixty-seven  years  old. 


•Records  of  the  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church  in  the  library  of  the  N.  Y.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Soc. 
t  T ale  Biographies,  (New  York  City,  tgu),  Vol.  5. 

tFor  ancestry  of  Isaac  D.  Storm,  see  ancestry  of  Mary  and  David  J.  Storm,  p. 

§  “David  Storm,  zyn  kindt  gedoopt,  Isaac  Storm,”  baptized  Oct.  28,  1753.  Sponsors  were  Willim  Hemmon  and 
nu  wife,  Esther  Storm,  the  sister  of  David  Storm,  Jr. 
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Abigail  grew  up  in  the  little  village  of  BrinckerhofF,  where  her  father  was  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  As  he  was  one  of  the  few  teachers  in  the  vicinity,  she  undoubt¬ 
edly  was  educated  at  home  with  her  sister  Elizabeth.  When  Abigail  was  seventeen,  her 
mother,  Elizabeth  (Van  Wyck)  Graham,  died;  and  a  year  later  her  father  married  (2) 
Mary  Everett  of  Goshen. 

About  1774  Abigail  was  married  to  Isaac  D.  Storm,  probably  by  her  father.  In  1775 
the  young  couple  were  living  in  Schaghticoke,  Rensselaer  County,  N.Y.  The  records  show 
that  they  next  lived  in  Easton,  Washington  County,  N.Y.  Seven  children  were  born  to 
them,  five  sons  and  two  daughters. 

Isaac  D.  Storm  was  listed  in  the  1790  census  of  Easton  with  the  following  household; 
1  male  over  16 . (himself),  5  males  under  16  (5  sons),  and  2  females  (Abigail  and  their 
daughter  Mary). 

While  they  were  living  in  Easton,  on  Feb.  20,  1790,  Abigail  sold  to  her  sister  Elizabeth 
and  husband  Thomas  Storm  her  share  of  the  land  in  Vermont  which  she  had  inherited 
from  her  father. 

From  1803  to  1814  Isaac  was  overseer  of  highways  in  Easton.  On  Aug.  25,  1814,  Isaac 
Storm  of  Easton,  and  Abigail,  his  wife,  mortgaged  for  St, 000  to  Ezekiel  Gardner  of  Fort 
Arm  eighty-three  acres  of  land  in  Kingsbury,  together  with  two  other  lots  of  thirty-seven 
acres  and  five  acres  (Liber  K:262).  The  following  year  on  May  31,  1815,  they  deeded  to 
Ezekiel  Gardner  the  thirty-seven  acres  in  Kingsbury  involved  in  the  preceding  mortgage 
(Liber  M:iy4). 

It  may  have 'been  soon  after  this  latter  transaction  that  Isaac  and  Abigail  moved  from 
Easton  to  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  N.Y.  From  Cherry  Valley  they  moved  to 
Camden,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.,  where  they  were  living  in  1820  as  shown  by  the  census 
for  that  year.  Nearby  were  living  their  daughter  Mary,  who  had  married  her  cousin  David 
J.  Storm  and  had  five  children,  and  their  eldest  son  Chauncey,  who  had  a  wife  and  five 
children.  The  census  lists  Isaac  Storm  with  one  male  over  45  (himself),  two  males  26  to  45 
(2  sons),  one  female  over  45  (Abigail),  one  female  26  to  45  (wife  of  one  of  the  sons3),  and 
two  females  under  10  (daughter  of  one  of  the  sons?). 

Children  of  ISAAC  D.  STORM  and  ABIGAIL3  GRAHAM 


A. 

CHAUNCEY  GRAHAM  STORM4 

E. 

THEODORE  VAN  WYCK  STORM 

B. 

MARY  STORM 

F. 

HENRY  LENT  STORM 

G. 

THOMAS  STORM 

G. 

ELIZABETH  STORM 

D. 

DAVID  STORM 

Descendants  of  ISAAC  D.  STORM  and  ABIGAIL3  GRAHAM 

A.  chauncey  graham  storm,4  son  of  Isaac  D.  Storm  and  Abigail3  Graham,  bom  about 

1776  in  Schaghticoke,  N.Y.,  and  died - - .  He  married  about  1801  and  settled  in 

Camden,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.  He  is  shown  in  the  1820  census  in  Camden  with  a  wife, 
a  son,  and  four  daughters,  whose  names  have  not  been  found:  one  male  between  16  and 
26,  one  male  between  26  and  45  (himself,  aged  44),  three  females  under  ten,  one  female 
between  10  and  16,  and  one  female  between  26  and  45  (his  wife). 

B.  mary  storm4  (Marytie),  daughter  of  Isaac  D.  Storm  and  Abigail3  Graham,  born  May 
3,  1778,  and  baptized  July  21,  1778,  with  sponsors  David  Storm,  Jr.,  and  Catherine 
Lent,  parents  of  Isaac  D.  Storm,  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Schaghticoke,  N.Y. 
She  died  Feb.  1,  1861,  probably  in  Annsville,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.  She  married  Jan.  23, 
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Ancestry  of 

MARY  STORM  and  DAVID  J.  STORM 


DIRCK  GORISZ 
STORM'* 


MARY  STORM5 

b  May  3  1778 
(J  Feb  1  1 86 1 
in  Annsville, 
Oneida  County, 
NY. 

m  Jan  23  1803 


ISAAC  D.  STORM4 
bp  Oct  28  1753 
d  in  Camden  N.  Y. 
m  about  1 774 


DAVID  STORM,  Jr.3 

bp  Feb  6  1717  in 
Ref.  Dutch  Church, 
N.Y.C.  7 
m  Aug  16  1740 


DAVID  STORM2 

b  1658  Holland 
and  son  of  Dirck 
Storm 


son  of  Goris  Storm 
b  in  Holland; 
emigrated  1S62 
d  1717  c 
m  1655 

MARIA  PIETERS 


ISAAC  SIE 


ESTHER  SIE 


ESTHER  SIE 
HENDRICK  LENT 


CATHERINE  LENT 


bpjune  19  1716 
Tarry  town 

The  Rev. 

CHAUNCEY 

GRAHAM2 


m  Aug  16  : 7  r  5 
SARA  BEELY 


ABIGAIL  GRAHAM 


b  Aug  7  1753 
d  in  Camden  N.  Y. 
or  Annsville 


b  Aug  28  1727 
d  Mar  30  1784 
m  May  23  1750 

ELIZABETH 
VAN  WYCK 

b  Oct  22  1732 
d  Sept  17  1770 


NICHOLAS  (CLAES) 
STORM3 


DIRCK  GORISZ 
STORM1 


GREGORIS  STORM2 


ISAAC  STORM4 


DAVID  I.  STORM5 


b  May  3  1771 
d  Oct  24  1827 
in  Annsville, 
Oneida  County 
N.Y. 


bp  Nov  9  1740 
d  about  1789 
at  Easton,  N.Y. 
m  July  25  1761 
his  and  cousin 


b  Philipsburg  (Tarry- 
town) 

m  Mar  19  1759 
Tarrytown  eh.  Rec. 

RACHEL 

CANCKLEY 

b  Haverstraw,  N.Y. 


DAVID  STORM,  Jr.® 


b  1656  Holland 
d  1 71 1  Tarrytown 
1  st  son  of  Dirck 
m 


ENGELTIE 
VAN  DYCK 


son  of  Goris  Storm 
b  in  Holland; 
emigrated  1662 
d  1717  c 
m  1655 

MARIA  PIETERS 


THOMAS  JANSE 
VAN  DYEICK 


b  New  Utrecht 


of  New  Utrecht, 
Long  Island 
m 

I  MARITJE 
ANDIESEN 


ESTHER  STORM 


bpjune  28  r/43 
in  Tarrytown 
d  after  1840 


bp  Feb  6  1717  in 
Ref.  Dutch  Church, 
N.Y.C. 

m  Aug  16  1740 

CATHERINE  LENT 

bpjune  19  1716 
Tarrytown 


•Dirck  Gorisz  Storm,  son  of  Goris  Storm,  married  Maria  Pieterse  in  1 655 
in  North  Erabant,  Netherlands.  They  came  to  New  Amsterdam  in  1662 
in  the  boat  Vox  (Fox)  with  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 

The  sons:  Gregoris.  six  years  old,  bom  in  J656 
David,  four  years  old.  born  in  1658 
Peternella,  over  one  year,  t>orn  1661 

The  New  York  Genealogical  &  Biographical  Record  has  an  authentic 
copy  of  a  baptismal  record  taken  from  the  church  register. 


1803,*  her  cousin,  David  J.  Storm,  son  of  Isaac  Storm  and  Esther  Storm.  He  was  born 
May  3,  1771,  and  baptized  May  3,  1776,  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  of  Schaghti- 
cokc.  He  died  Oct.  24,  1827,  in  Annsville,  N.Y. 

About  1816  Mary  and  David  Storm  settled  in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  N.Y. 
A  deed  (30:375)  recorded  Jan.  9,  1819,  states  that  David  and  Mary  Storm  of  Cherry 
Valley,  Otsego  County,  N.Y.,  sold  to  Maria  Storm,  David’s  sister,  of  Florence,  N.Y., 
118^3  acres  of  land.  In  1820  they  were  living  in  Camden,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.  (The 
early  town  of  Camden  embraced  what  is  now  Florence,  Vienna,  Annsville,  and  a  part 
of  Oswego  County.)  In  the  census  for  that  year  he  is  listed  as  being  between  twenty-six 
and  forty-five.  Probably  the  mark  was  made  in  the  wrong  column  as  David  was  forty- 
nine  at  that  time.  The  listing  is  as  follows:  one  male  under  10  (Isaac  Henry) ,  one  male 
between  10  and  16  (William  Beekman),  one  male  between  26  and  45  (David,  the  father, 
aged  49),  one  female  under  10  (Elizabeth),  one  female  between  10  and  16  (Esther 
Maria),  one  female  between  16  and  26  (Sarah  Ann),  and  one  female  between  26  and 
45  (Mary,  the  mother). 

David  J.  Storm  died  Oct.  24,  1827.  His  burial  place  has  not  been  found,  though  it 
probably  was  in  one  of  the  many  little  cemeteries  near  Camden.  His  widow  was  left 
with  three  unmarried  daughters  and  one  son;  the  eldest  son,  William  Beekman,  had 
married  two  years  before  his  father’s  death.  The  family  were  living  in  Florence  in  1837, 
at  which  time  Mary  deeded  land  to  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  (deed  recorded 
Feb.  8,  1837).  On  Apr.  15,  1845,  was  recorded  a  deed  (119:79)  of  land  from  Polly 
(Mary)  Storm  of  Florence  to  John  D.  Storm.  In  1850  Mary  was  living  in  Annsville 
with  her  two  daughters,  Sarah  and  Elizabeth,  and  her  unmarried  brother,  David 
Storm.  According  to  the  state  census  they  were  still  there  in  1855.  Mary  died  in  Anns¬ 
ville  on  Feb.  1,  1861,  at  the  age  of  eighty-two,  and  is  buried  there. 

(A)  sarah  ann  storm,5  born  Oct.  24,  1803,  in  Easton,  N.Y'.,  and.  died  Jan.  16,  1891, 
at  the  home  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  Wesley  S.  Simmons,  near  Mount  Clemens,  Mich.f 

(B)  william  beekman  storm,5  born  Mar.  21,  1806,  and  died  May  12,  1872,  in  Camden, 
N.Y.  He  married  Oct.  24,  1825,  Cleantha  (Parke)  Warner,  daughter  of  John  Parke 
and  Bethiah  Smith  of  Camden,  N.Y.,  and  later  of  Connecticut.  She  was  the  widow 
of  Henry  Warner,  by  whom  she  had  one  son,  David  Warner. 

William  Beekman  was  cashier  and  stockholder  of  the  first  bank  in  Camden,  N.Y., 
which  began  doing  business  Mar.  1,  1848,  and  failed  six  years  later.  J  On  Mar.  23, 
1826,  William  B.  Storm  and  his  wife  Cleantha  of  Camden,  N.Y.,  gave  a  quitclaim 
deed  to  David  Warner  for  Si 50  for  a  village  lot  in  Camden.  David  was  “heir  at  law 
of  estate  of  Henry  Warner  deed.,  said  Cleantha  being  widow  and  relict  of  Henry 
Warner.”  Many  years  later  “William  B.  Storm  and  wife,  Cleantha  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  sold  land  to  Sarah  Storm  of  Annsville  for  S450.”  The  land,  near  the  village 
ofTaberg  (formerly  Annsville),  N.Y.,  was  conveyed  July  4,  1862,  in  Oneida  County, 
N.Y.,  and  recorded  May  12,  1863. 


*  American  Ancestry ,  (Albany,  1893),  Vol.  8,  p.  179.  The  Schaghticoke  Dutch  Church  records  give  the  date  as 
Feb.  i,  1803. 

fSarah  and  her  sister  Elizabeth  are  very  affectionately  remembered  by  several  members  of  their  family  aa  Aunt 
Sally  and  Aunt  Betsy.  Mrs.  Icy  O.  Kelsey,  whose  father  was  their  cousin,  writes  of  having  often  visited  them  and 
describes  them  as  “adorable  old  ladies  who  lived  in  Taberg.”  Every  reference  to  them  pictures  them  as  delightful 
and  charming  women.  They  both  bought  and  sold  considerable  property. 

J  Record  from  the  present  bank,  the  First  National  Bank  &  Trust  Company  of  Camden,  N.Y. 
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a.  william  HENRY  storm, 6  born  July  21,  1826,  and  died  Aug.  29,  1827.  He  was  buried 
in  the  Davis  Cemetery,  Florence,  N.Y. 

b.  CHARLES  HENRY  storm, 6  born  Aug.  28,  1 828,  and  died  in  October,  1830. 

c.  cleantha  bethia  storm, 6  born  July  30,  1 83 1,  and  died  Mar.  3,  1897.  She  married 
Sept.  29,  1852,  Thomas  Marsh  Hibbard,*  son  of  Thaddeus  Hibbard  and  Sophia 
Marsh.  He  was  born  Oct.  5,  1826,  and  died  Jan.  5,  1899. 

(a)  MARY  belvidera  hibbard, 7  born  Aug.  30,  1853,  and  died  July  28,  1918. 

(b)  jessie  hibbard,7  born  July  14,  i860,  and  died  Apr.  24,  1931.  She  married 
Sept.  29,  1880,  William  Spencer  Greene,*  son  of  William  Briggs  Greene  and 
Harriet  Elizabeth  Meeker.  He  was  born  Apr.  6,  1857,  at  Oak  Cottage,  Lisle 
Ill.,  and  died  Aug.  18,  1932. 

i.  hibbard  spencer  greene,8  born  June  22,  1882.  He  married  June  24,  1010 

Mary  Epley.  y  ’ 

(i)  HELEN  HOYT  GREENE,9  bom  Sept.  8,  igil. 

(ii)  Robert  spencer  greene,9  born  July  5,  1914. 

ii.  laura  belvidera  greene,8  born  Aug.  12,  1884.  She  married  Apr.  24  iqoq 
Willard  Wall  Wheeler. 

(i)  LAURA  ELIZABETH  WHEELER,9  born  Nov.  3,  I  9 T  5 . 

(ii)  Virginia  greene  wheeler,9  born  Mar.  5,  1919. 

(iii)  WILLARD  WALL  wheeler,  Jr.,9  born  Aug.  8,  1920. 

iii.  william  Bertram  greene,8  born  Sept.  4,  1 886,  and  living  (1937)  in  Aurora> 
Ill.  He  married  Dec.  27,  1910,  Eva  Jane  Smith. 

(i)  maxson  hibbard  greene,9  born  May  3,  1915^  3md  died  Aug.  27,  1922. 

(ii)  sarah  jane  greene,9  born  Nov.  25,  1918. 

(iii)  WILLIAM  ALEXANDER  GREENE,9  bom  Sept.  20,  1 923. 

(iv)  ANTHONY  STORM  GREENE,9  born  Apr.  28,  1 925. 

iv.  ARTHUR  RITCHIE  greene,8  born  June  24,  1891.  He  died  before  1942.  He 
married  Oct.  21,  1915,  Rebecca  Brown. 

v.  MARION  MONTROSE  GREENE,8  bom  Sept.  27,  1 894.  She  married  June  4,  1921, 
Charles  Robert  Deindorfer, 

(i)  ROBERT  GREENE  DEINDORFER,9  bom  July  30,  1022. 

(ii)  john  william  deindorfer,9  born  Jan.  21,  1925. 

vi.  grace  MARGARET  greene,8  born  Sept.  30,  1903.  She  married  Oct.  10  102^ 

Everett  A.  Brown. 

(i)  nancy  hibbard  brown,9  born  Apr.  27,  1927. 

(ii)  THOMAS  EVERETT  BROWN,9  born  Nov.  II,  1 93 1. 

(c)  harley  Seymour  hibbard,7  born  June  3,  1 868.  He  married  Dec.  26,  1891,  in 
Chicago,  Ill.,  Fannie  Nuererburg.  Both  are  living  (1942)  at  the  Church  Home 
for  Aged  Persons,  Chicago. 

i.  Caroline  hibbard,8  born  Nov.  13,  1892,  and  died  Jan.  3,  1897. 

ii.  harley  spencer  hibbard,8  born  May  25,  1894,  and  died  Mar.  23,  1895. 

iii.  THOMAS  LAWRENCE  hibbard,8  born  Oct.  2,  1 898.  He  married  Abby  Parker 
(i)  Thomas  Lawrence  hibbard,  Jr.,9  born  Feb.  27,  1930. 


*  Records  for  Greene  and  Hibbard  families  from  “The  Greenes  of  Oak  Cottage,  Their  .Ancestors  and  Relatives” 
(*932)>  a  blue-print  loaned  to  the  writer  by  Mr.  William  B.  Greene  of  Aurora,  Ill. 
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d„  mary  victorine  storm,6  born  Nov.  1 1,  1832,  and  died  June  iG,  1888.  She  married 
Oct.  31,  1859,  in  Chicago,  William  Robert  Larrabee,  son  of  Lucius  Callender 
Larrabcc  and  Calista  Bugbee.  He  was  bora  in  1833  in  Caldwell,  N.Y.,  and  died  in 
1 9 1 1  in  Silvcrton,  Ore. 

(a)  rollin  storm  larrabee,7  bora  Aug.  14,  1860,  and  died  Apr.  13,  1932,  in 
Chicago.  He  married  Apr.  25,  1885,  in  Detroit,  Mich.,  Helena  Meyer,  daughter 
of  Bernhardt  Meyer  and  Luzetta  Tappey.  She  was  born  Feb.  6,  1865,  in  Sand¬ 
wich,  Canada. 

i.  james  bennette  larrabee,8  born  Feb.  1 5,  1 886,  in  Detroit  and  died  Sept. 
14,  1927. 

ii.  Helen  victorine  larrabee,8  born  Mar.  14,  1888,  in  Detroit.  She  married 
June  21,  1 9 1 1 ,  in  Detroit,  Leon  Van  Deventer,  who  died  Jan.  2,  1932,  in 
Sturgis,  Mich.  She  is  living  (1942)  in  Detroit. 

(i)  Robert  larrabee  van  deventer,9  born  May  3,  1912,  in  Detroit.  He  mar¬ 
ried  June  18, 1933,  in  Angola,  Ind.,  Lucille  Sumney.  Living  (1942)  in  Colon, 
Mich.  They  have  two  children,  Jane  Van  Deventer,  10  born  Aug.  26,  1934, 
and  Charles  Leon  Van  Deventer,19  bora  Feb.  27.  1940,  in  Sturgis,  Mich. 

fb)  marie  louise  larrabee,7  born  Sept.  30,  1 864,  and  died  Aug.  21,  1935,  in 
Amherstburg,  Canada.  She  married  in  April,  1899,  in  Detroit,  James  N.  Burson. 

(c)  lucius  sherman  larrabee,7  born  Apr.  29,  1 867.  He  married  Sept,  i,  1904,  in 
Baltimore,  Md.,  Edith  Cassell,  daughter  of  William  G.  and  Susan  Cassell.  She 
was  bora  July  18,  1876,  in  Baltimore,  Md. 

(d)  william  beekman  larrabee,7  bora  Feb.  19,  1869,  and  died  Dec.  22,  1908, 
in  Denver,  Colo.  He  married,  May  21,  1906,  in  Chicago,  Katherine  Dailey. 

(e)  jane  larrabee,7  born  Aug.  13,  1870,  living  (1937)  unmarried  in  Lockport,  Ill. 

(f)  victorine  larrabee,7  born  Oct.  19,  1871,  and  died  July  26,  1872. 

(g)  marguerite  larrabee,7  born  Oct.  24,  1 873,  and  died  Aug.  14,  1874. 

e.  JOHN  PARKE  STORM6 

f.  Charles  william  storm,6  born  Oct.  7,  1 836,  and  died  May  4,  1837. 

g.  emily  belvidera  storm,6  born  in  September,  1838,  and  died  July  14,  1840. 

h.  Francis  eugene  storm,6  born  Nov.  2i,  1840,  and  died  July  3,  1896.*  He  married 
Oct.  16,  1866,  Kitty  Broadus  Thompson,  daughter  of  William  Mills  Thompson 
and  Mary  Josephine  Barker.  She  was  bom  Nov.  13,  1841. 

(a)  Katharine  barker  storm,7  born  Aug.  i2,  1 867,  and  died  about  1897. 

(C)  Esther  maria  storm,5  born  Oct.  2,  1808,  and  baptized  Jan.  29,  1809,*  in  Easton, 
N.Y.  She  married  Mar.  9,  1832,  Julius  C.  Thome,  who  was  bora  July  13,  1807,  and 
died  Mar.  16,  1885.  He  liv  ed  and  died  in  Annsville,  N.Y.,  and  was  a  prominent  man 
in  the  affairs  of  Oneida  County.  A  census  of  1835  lists  his  family  in  Annsville  with 
“2  males,  including  head  of  family,  1  female,  1  voter.” 

(D)  Elizabeth  storm5  (Aunt  Betsy),  bora  July  12,  1813,  and  died  unmarried  about 
1889  at  the  home  of  her  niece,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Simmons,  near  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 


•Records  of  Easton  and  Greenwich  Reformed  Church. 
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(E)  Isaac  henry  storm, 5  born  Apr.  28,  1 8 1 5,  and  Apr.  n,  i860.  He  married  Oct.  8 

1840,  Polly  Miller,  who  was  born  Aug.  2,  1812,  and  died  Dec.  12,  1882.  He  was 

listed  with  his  family  in  the  1850  census  of  Annsville,  N.Y. 

a.  SARAH  STORM, 6  born  June  20,  1843.  She  married  Mar.  21,  1867,  Wesley  S.  Simmons, 

who  was  born  Jan.  31,  1840.  They  lived  on  a  farm  near  Mount  Clemens,  Mich. 

(a)  edgar  j.  simmons,"  born  June  13,  1868. 

(b)  jane  simmons,"  born  July  21,  1870. 

(c)  Carrie  b.  simmons,7  born  Feb.  13,  1875. 

(d)  angelia  mary  simmons,7  born  July  28,  1878. 

b.  cleantha  mary  storm, 6  born  Nov.  2,  1844.  She  married  Apr.  2,  1867,  Alfred  D. 

Rice,  who  was  born  Jan.  26,  1836. 

(a)  rollin  EUGENE  rice,7  born  Jan.  14,  1868,  and  died  July  28,  1891. 

(b)  hila  mabel  rice,7  born  June  29,  1870. 

(c)  Winfield  STORM  rice,7  born  June  18,  1873. 

(d)  Alfred  d.  rice,  Jr.,7  born  Nov.  20,  1881. 

c.  JULIUS  EUGENE  storm, 6  born  Oct.  1 7,  1848.  He  married  Aug.  30,  1874,  Mary 

Josephine  Radcliffe,  who  was  born  Oct.  13,  1849. 

C.  thomas  storm, 4  son  of  Isaac  D.  Storm  and  Abigail3  Graham,  baptized  Dec.  5,  1780, 
in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  at  Schaghticoke,  N.Y.;  sponsors  were  Isaac  Storm  and 
his  wife,  Hester  Storm,  sister  of  Isaac  D.  Storm.  (She  was  baptized  June  28,  1743,  and 
married  July  25,  1761.) 

The  1830  census  of  Annsville,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.,  lists  Thomas  Storm  with  one 
male  and  one  female  between  40  and  50,  one  male  and  two  females  between  10  and  13, 
two  females  between  5  and  10,  and  one  male  under  5. 

D.  david  storm, 4  son  of  Isaac  D.  Storm  and  Abigail3  Graham,  born  July  29,  1782,  and 
baptized  Sept.  23,  1782,  in  the  New  Hackensack  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  Dutchess 
County,  N.Y.  He  died  unmarried. 

In  1850  David  Storm  was  living  in  Annsville  with  his  sister  Mary  Storm,4  the  widow 
of  David  J.  Storm,  and  her  two  daughters,  Sarah  and  Elizabeth.  He  appeared  in  the 
census  for  that  year  as  unmarried,  aged  68,  mechanic,  and  born  in  New  York.  In  1855 
the  census  showed  him  as  still  living  with  his  sister  in  Annsville.  He  probably  died  there, 
but  no  record  of  his  death  has  been  found. 

E.  Theodore  van  WYCK  storm,4*  son  of  Isaac  D.  Storm  and  Abigail3  Graham,  born  in 
1784  in  Easton,  N.i  .,  and  baptized  Dec.  6,  1784?  in  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in 
Schaghticoke,  N.Y. ;  sponsors  were  Louis  \  iele  and  his  wife,  Sarah  Storm,  sister  of 
Isaac  D.  Storm.  (She  was  baptized  May  1,  1747,  and  married  Nov.  8,  1778.)  He  married 
about  1816  Catherine  Douglas. 

Theodore  and  his  wife  lived  for  a  number  of  years  in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County, 
N.Y.  Their  three  children  were  born  there.  He  later  moved  to  Annsville,  N.Y.  A  deed 

♦Information  on  family  of  Theodore  Van  Wyck  Storm  was  found  by  Mrs.  lev  O.  Kelsev  of  Camden,  N.Y.  She 
says:  ‘It  seems  to  me  I  have  exhausted  every  means  of  finding  records  of  these  children  of  David  and  Mary-  Our 
churches  did  not  keep  any  records— -there  is  not  a  Dutch  Reformed  Church  anywhere  in  this  vicinity.  The  Countv 
was  settled  first  by  English  families  from  Connecticut  and  Massachusetts.  There  are  no  early  town  records.  I’ve  been 
through  all  the  local  cemeteries  :  eleven  of  them).  There  was  no  paper  published  here  [Camden,  N.Y.,]  until  1870.  I 
have  been  through  all  the  land  transfers  and  the  probate  records  at  the  Oneida  County  Clerk’s  Office.  After  I  am 
through  m  the  Historical  Society  Rooms  and  get  what  I  can  from  these  descendants,  I  do  not  known  where  to  turn 
next.” 


recorded  there  Aug.  3,  1848,  shows  that  he  bought  land  from  Luther  Douglas  and  wife; 
also  a  deed  recorded  Dec.  17,  1852,  shows  that  he  sold  land  to  John  Brower.  The  1850 
census  of  Annsville  lists  his  household  as  follows:  Theodore  Storm,  age  66,  born  in 
New  York,  a  farmer;  Van  Wyck  Storm,  age  34;  Amanda  Storm,  age  30;  Alyn  Storm, 
age  24;  Amanda  Storm,  age  2;  Betsey  Cleveland,  age  62,  sister  of  Theodore  Van  Wyck 
Storm. 

(A)  van  WYCK  storm, s  born  in  1817  in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  N.Y.  He  mar¬ 
ried  in  See,  N.Y.,  about  1854,  Catherine  Sheldon,  daughter  of  Fenner  Sheldon  of 
See,  N.Y.*  She  was  born  in  1833  and  died  in  1892  in  See  Center,  N.Y.  Van  Wyck 
Storm  and  his  wife  were  recorded  in  the  1855  census  of  Annsville,  N.Y. 

a.  albert  storm,6  born  July  5,  1855,  in  Stokes,  See  Township,  Oneida  County,  N.Y.; 
and  died  in  1918.  He  married  Anna  Jones,  who  was  born  Jan.  14,  1853,  and  died 
Oct.  5,  1906.  They  were  both  buried  in  Stokes. 

(a)  thomas  edward  storm,7  born  June  13,  1876,  and  died  Jan.  5,  1930,  in  Sturgeon 
Bay,  Wis.  He  married  (1)  Nelly  Rice,  whom  he  divorced,  and  (2)  Elizabeth  Horn, 
who  was  living  in  1938.  He  was  a  farmer. 

i.  thomas  storm.8  living  (1938)  in  Rome,  N.Y. 

ii.  ROSE  STORM8 

ill.  ada  storm,8  married  James  Cahany. 

(b)  john  henry  storm,7  born  June  29,  1877,  in  See,  N.Y.,  and  died  Dec.  30,  1936, 
in  Rome,  N.Y.  He  married  Jan.  8,  1903,  in  Rome,  Mary  Ella  Larger,  a  school 
teacher,  who  was  born  Sept.  15,  1876,  in  See.  He  was  a  farmer. 

i.  marion  storm,8  born  Jan.  9,  1904.  She  was  a  school  teacher.  She  married  Nov. 
1,  1924,  John  Everet.  Van  Wagenen,  a  farmer,  who  was  born  Sept.  15,  1895. 
fi)  Marian  Elizabeth  van  wagenen,9  born  Aug.  1 3,  1925,  in  Rome. 

(ii)  ruth  Margaret  van  wagenen,9  born  Oct.  19,  1 926,  in  Rome. 

(iii)  harold  everet  van  wagenen,9  born  Mar.  19,  1928,  in  Rome. 

(iv)  lois  elaine  van  wagenen,9  born  June  28,  1929,  in  See. 

(v)  Howard  david  van  wagenen,9  born  Aug.  1 9,  1 93 1 ,  in  See. 

(vi)  phillis  maria  van  wagenen,9  born  July  22,  1935,  in  See. 

(vii)  carol  ann  van  wagenen,9  born  Dec.  4,  1936,  in  See. 

ii.  wesley  storm,8  born  Nov.  13,  1906,  in  Rome  and  died  in  February,  1907. 

iii.  john  edwin  storm,8  born  Feb.  23,  1908,  in  Rome.  He  married  Feb.  4,  1938, 
in  Rome,  Eunice  Kimball,  who  was  born  Dec.  26,  1917.  He  is  a  farmer. 

iv.  Margaret  aurelia  storm,8  born  Jan.  1 8,  1910,  and  living  (1939)  in  Rome. 
She  is  a  trained  nurse. 

(c)  mary  ann  storm,7  born  Jan.  1,  1880,  in  See,  N.Y.  She  married  June  7,  1913, 

■  as  his  second  wife,  William  Ashton  Mollard,  a  woods  superintendent.  He  was 

bom  Apr.  27,  1869,  in  Grand  Bend,  Ontario,  Canada,  and  died  May  15,  1929, 
at  Eagle  River,  Wis.  No  children. 

(d)  david  samuel  storm,7  born  Feb.  16,  1883,  in  See,  N.Y.  He  married  Nelly  (Rice) 
Storm,  the  divorced  wife  of  his  brother,  Thomas  Edward  Storm.7 


*Fenncr  Sheldon,  bom  in  1791,  was  the  first  white  child  bom  in  See,  N.Y. 
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i.  HAROLD  STORMs 

ii.  LAWRENCE  STORM8 

iii.  LLOYD  STORM8 

(e)  benjamin  albert  storm,7  born  June  22,  1886,  in  See,  N.Y.  He  married  Ger¬ 
trude  Reese,  who  was  born  in  1891  in  South  Wales.  He  and  his  brother  David 
are  farmers. 

i.  benjamin  t.  storm,8  born  Sept.  29,  1917. 

ii.  thomas  c.  storm,8  born  in  1923  and  died  in  infancy. 

iii.  Gertrude  eleanor  storm,8  born  Feb.  13,  1927. 

(f)  reuben  richard  storm,7  born  Sept.  8,  1891,  and  died  in  March,  1892. 

b.  george  storm,6  born  in  1856  and  died  before  1 93^-  married  Minnie  Peabody. 

c.  william  storm,6  born  in  1859  and  died  in  1 93^*  4S  buried  in  Rome,  N.Y.  He 

married  Margaret  Alder. 

d.  Child  born  in  1862  and  died  in  infancy. 

e.  Child,  born  in  1865  and  died  in  infancy. 

f.  emma  jane  storm,6  born  in  1 869  and  died  in  1922.  She  married  John  Rice. 

g.  sarah  storm,6  born  Mar.  23,  1871,  in  See  Center,  N.Y.,  and  living  (1938)  in 

Rome,  N.Y.  She  married  in  1909  Spencer  Rice. 

(a)  erwin  rice,7  born  Aug.  2,  1910. 

(b)  mary  Elizabeth  rice,7  born  Jan.  8,  1912. 

(B)  amanda  storm,5  born  in  1820  and  was  living  in  1855  with  her  father,  Theodore 

Van  Wyck  Storm,  in  Annsville,  N.Y. 

a.  amanda  clara  - - ,6  born  in  1848. 

(C)  alyn  storm,5  born  in  1826  in  Otsego  County,  N.Y. 

F.  henry  lent  storm,  son  of  Isaac  D.  Storm  and  Abigail3  Graham,  was  born  in  1786  in 

Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  N.Y.,  and  probably  died  in  Rome,  N.Y.  He  married 
Elizabeth - . 

In  the  1830  census  of  Annsville,  N.Y.,  Henry  Lent  Storm,  aged  44,  is  recorded  with 
his  wife  Elizabeth  between  the  age  of  40  and  50,  one  son  between  15  and  20,  one  son 
between  5  and  10,  and  one  daughter  under  5.  A  deed  recorded  Jan.  11,  1839,  states 
that  Henry  Lent  Storm  and  his  wife  Elizabeth  Storm  of  Annsville  sold  land  in  Florence 
to  Calvin  Dawley.  This  must  have  been  preparatory  to  moving  to  Rome,  N.Y.,  where 
we  find  him  in  1840,  listed  in  the  census  of  that  year  as  follows:  one  male  between  50 
and  60  (himself),  one  female  between  40  and  50  (his  wife),  one  male  and  one  female 
between  10  and  15,  and  one  male  under  5. 

G.  Elizabeth  storm,4  daughter  of  Isaac  D.  Storm  and  Abigail3  Graham,  was  born  about 

1788  in  Cherry  Valley,  Otsego  County,  N.Y.  She  married - - — —  Cleve¬ 

land,  who  died  prior  to  1850.  In  the  state  census  of  1855  she  was  listed  in  Annsville, 
aged  67,  in  the  family  of  her  brother,  Theodore  Van  Wyck  Storm. 
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(3)  CHAUNCEY3  GRAHAM,  Jr.  (Chauncey,2  John  1),  son  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey2 
(iiaham  and  Elizabeth  Van  YVyck,  was  born  Nov.  23,  1754,  in  Brinckerhoff,  N.Y.,  and 
l.'iotizcd  Dec.  8,  1754,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Runabout  Precinct.  He  died  Jan. 

181 1,*  aged  56,  in  Murfreesboro,  N.C.  He  married  Nov.  1 1,  1782,  in  Durham,  Conn., 
Si’rah  Merwin,  daughter  of  Miles  Merwinf  and  Mary  Talcott  of  Durham.  She  was  born 
|une  7,  1760,  and  "baptized  June  8,  1760,  in  Durham.  She  died  probably  in  1798  in 
Murfreesboro,  N.C.,  where  both  she  and  Chauncey.  are  buried. 

The  eldest  of  eight  brothers,  Chauncey,  Jr., 3  spent  his  childhood  and  youth  in  the  village 
t,f  Brinckerhoff,  where  his  father  was  not  only  minister  of  the  church  but  also  physician 
and  master  of  an  academy  for  boys.  Young  Chauncey  studied  medicine  with  his  father  and 
accompanied  him  in  1774  to  Stillwater,  N.Y.,  where  the  family  remained  for  a  short  while. 

During  the  Revolutionary  War,  Chauncey,  Jr.,  joined  the  army,  serving  as  surgeon’s 
mate.  He  went  with  the  militia  to  Fort  Edward,  Oct.  21,  1776.+  An  old  medical  notebook, 
handed  down  in  this  branch  of  the  family  (see  page  77),  states  that  Chauncey,  Jr.,  “in  the 
practice  of  his  profession”  visited  many  Connecticut  towns— Guilford,  New  Haven,  Dur- 
linm,  Middlcfield,  New  Britain,  Waterbury,  etc.  He  probably  visited  these  towns  while 
surgeon’s  mate  in  the  army  during  the  war.  At.  any  rate,  before  the  close  of  the  war  and 
while  in  Durham,  Conn.,  he  met  and  married  Sarah  Merwin.  A  family  record  says  that 
“they  set  up  housekeeping  on  Nov.  21,  1782.” 

The  young  couple  lived  for  some  years  in  Durham,  and  their  first  four  children  were 
born  there.  According  to  family  tradition,  in  1787  Chauncey,  Jr.,  went  on  a  journey  of 
exploration  through  Virginia  and  North  Carolina  to  find  a  place  which  might  afford 
fresh  opportunities  for  his  family.  He  soon  returned,  having  selected  the  new  town  of 
Murfreesboro.  They  remained  in  Durham  for  some  time  longer,  however;  Sarah,  at  least,  did 
not  leave  for  Murfreesboro  until  after  the  birth  of  their  daughter  Mary  B.  in  the  spring  of  1789. 

Murfreesboro,  built  on  a  plateau  on  the  Meherrin  River  in  Hertford  County,  was  given 
ninety-seven  acres  of  land  by  Colonel  Murfree  and  incorporated  on  Jan.  6,  1787.  Previous 
to  this  time,  Winton,  the  county-seat,  had  been  the  only  incorporated  town  in  the  county. 
Murfreesboro  grew  rapidly  and  became  the  most  important  and  thriving  town  in  the 
county.  Carefully  planned  and  settled  by  well-to-do  people,  it  had  none  of  the  appearance 
of  a  hastily  built,  new  town.  One  or  two  streets  in  the  old  section  remain  today  untouched; 
and  the  large,  low,  double  houses,  each  with  its  garden,  still  give,  in  spite  of  the  lack  of 
paint  and  general  need  of  repairs,  a  certain  sense  of  comfortable  and  gracious  living. 

We  do  not  know  what  success  Chauncey  Jr.,  had  in  his  profession,  nor  anything  about 


*  Raleigh  Register  and  North  Carolina  State  Gazette ,  Feb.  28,  181 1. 

fMiles  Merwin,1  born  in  England  or  Wales  in  1623  and  died  Apr.  23,  1697.  His  grave  is  in  the  old  burial  plot  in 
Milford,  Conn.  He  emigrated  to  America  in  1645  and  became  the  owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land  situated  on  Long 
Island  Sound,  now  known  as  Merwin’s  Point  or  Woodmount-by-the  Sea. 

Miles  Merwin,2  son  of  Miles,1  born  Dec.  14,  1658.  He  married  Sept.  20,  1681,  Hannah  Wilmot,  daughter  of 
Ik-njamin  and  Elizabeth  Wilmot  and  widow  of  Samuel  Miles.  They  had  three  children:  Elizabeth,3  bom  Jan.  10, 
1683;  Miles,  Jr.,3  born  about  1685;  and  Daniel.3 

Daniel  Merwin,3  son  of  Miles.2  born  in  1688  and  died  Apr.  11,  1766.  He  married  Nov.  30,  17^ os  Sarah  Botsford, 
who  died  Sept.  23,  1764,  aged  82.  They  had  five  children:  Ann,4  Daniel,4  Ann,4  Sarah,4  and  Miles.4 

Miles  Merwin4  (Lieut.),  son  of  Daniel,3  born  Nov.  29,  1719,  and  died  in  1786.  He  married  June  30,  1743,  in 
Durham,  Conn.,  Mary  Talcott.  His  will,  written  Mar.  26,  1785*  and  probated  Jan.  1,  17871  mentioned  his  wife 
and  all  their  children  except  the  first-born,  David,  who  died  young.  They  had  ten  children:  David,5  d.y.;  Miles, 
Jr.,5  born  Mav  1,  1744;  Daniel,5  born  May  30,  1746;  Job,5  born  Feb.  16,  1749;  Noah,5  born  Nov.  9,  1752;  Mary,3 
born  May  24,  1755;  Rhoda,5  born  Aug.  19,  1757;  SARAH,5  born  June  7,  1760,  who  married  CHAUNCEY5  GRA¬ 
HAM,  Jr.;  David,5  born  June  7,  1760,  and  d.y.;  David,-5  born  Feb.  10,  1763.  References:  The  History  of  New  Milford, 
Samuel  Orcutt  (Hartford,  Conn.,  1882),  p.  798;  Genealogical  and  Family^  History  of  the  State  of  Connecticut,  1 1409;  Miles 
Merwin  i6zg-i6gy  and  One  Branch  of  his  Descendants,  Caroline  Gaylard  Newton  (1909). 

X  Revolutionary  Archives  of  the  State  of  New  York,  1:537. 
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his  life.  His  three  daughters  remained  at  home  while  he  was  living,  but  his  two  sons  went 
to  Duplin  and  Lenoir  Counties  to  try  their  fortunes.  His  wife  Sarah  probably  died  in 
1 798.  In  an  old  family  paper,  that  year  was  given  incorrectly  for  the  death  of  Chaunceyjr., 
and  it  may  have  been  that  of  his  wife.  She  was  not  listed  in  the  1800  census. 

Dr.  Chauncey  Graham,  Jr.,  died  Jan.  20,  181 1.  The  following  notice,  probably  inserted 
by  his  son,  Dr.  Stephen  Graham,  appeared  in  the  Raleigh  Register  and  North  Carolina  State 
Gazette ,  Feb.  28,  181 1 :  “Died  in  Murfreesborough  on  the  20th  ult.,  Dr.  Chauncey  Graham, 
a  native  of  New  York,  aged  56  years,  1  month  and  28  days.  He  has  left  two  sons  and  three 
affectionate  daughters  to  bewail  the  loss  of  a  kind  father.”  Both  Chauncey,  Jr.,  and  his 
wife  were  undoubtedly  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Murfreesboro,  now  no  longer  used. 
It  is  so  neglected  and  overgrown  with  burrs  and  bushes  that  it  is  impossible  to  search  for 
the  graves.  It  is  highly  probable  that  the  headstones,  made  of  the  fragile  local  stone,  have 
crumbled  and  that  all  names  are  lost. 

All  Hertford  County  land  and  probate  records  except  one  volume  of  wills  were  burned 
in  1863.  No  vital  records,  early  church,  or  cemetery  records  were  kept  in  Murfreesboro. 
In  fact,  so  completely  has  every  trace  been  obliterated  that  not  even  a  tradition  of  this 
family  remains  in  the  town. 

Children  of  CHAUNCEY3  GRAHAM  and  SARAH  MERWIN 

91.  A.  Chauncey1  Graham,  III,  born  July  26,  1783;  died  in  March,  1853. 

92.  B.  Sarah4  Graham,  born  Sept.  18,  1784;  died  Dec.  26,  1853. 

93.  C.  Stephen4  Graham,  born  Dec.  13,  1786;  died  Oct.  27,  1834. 

94.  D.  Mary  B.4  Graham,  born  Apr.  7,  1789;  died  between  1820  and  1831. 

95.  E.  Eliza4  Graham,  born  Sept.  1,  1794;  died  July  12,  1875. 

35.  (4)  JOHN  CHAUNCEY3  GRAHAM  (Chauncey, 2  John4),  son  of  the  Rev. 
Chauncey2  Graham  and  Elizabeth  Van  Wyck,  was  born  Nov.  6,  1756,  in  Brinckerhoff, 
N.Y.,  and  baptized  Dec.  5,  1756,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct.  He 
died  July  19,  1807,*  in  New  York  City.  He  married  about  1781  Lydia  Foster,  daughter  of 
Elnathan  Fosterj  and  Sarah  Motte  of  Newburgh,  N.Y.  She  was  born  about  1760  and  died 
in  1832  or  soon  thereafter. 

Baptized  John  Graham,  he  later  added  the  middle  name  of  Chauncey.  He  apparently 
used  the  middle  initial  as  early  as  the  Revolution  since  he  appears  as  John  C.  among  the 
enlisted  men  in  the  Ulster  County  militia.  His  identity  is  further  established  by  the  fact 
that  he  was  in  the  same  regiment  as  his  father-in-law,  Elnathan  Foster.  After  the  war, 

♦Thomas  Storm’s  records,  which  were  in  the  possession  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.  Malcolm  Stuart,  and  whichyvere 
destroyed  in  1937. 

|  Elnathan  Foster,  born  in  1738  and  died  Apr.  17,  1822,  aged  84,  married  (1)  Sarah  Motte,  who  was  born  in  1727 

and  died  Mar.  25,  1765,  aged  38.  He  married  (2)  about  1767  Jerusha - ,  who  was  born  in  1737  and  died  Aug. 

25,  1786,  aged  49.  He  married  (3)  Jane  Merrit,  daughter  of  George  Merrit  and  Glorianna  Purdv  and  widow  of 
Morris  Flewelling.  She  was  born  Sept.  25,  1747,  and  died  Mar.  2.  1807.  He  married  (4)  Ruth  Tarbell,  a  widow,  who 
was  born  June  1 1,  1762  (cal.),  and  died  Jan.  20,  1842,  aged  79.  All  were  buried  in  the  Old  Town  Burying  Ground  ol 
Newburgh,  N.Y.  The  inscriptions  on  the  tombstones  for  each  of  his  first  three  wives  is  the  same,  to  wit: 

Her  flesh  shall  slumber  in  the  ground 
Till  the  last  joyful  trump  shall  sound; 

Then  burst  the  chains  with  sweet  surprise. 

And  in  my  Savior’s  image  rise. 

Ruth  and  Elnathan  are  buried  together  with  no  verse. 

He  was  an  ardent  Methodist.  The  Trinity  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  of  Newburgh,  organized  in  1808,  grew 
out  of  the  Bible  class  which  held  its  first  meeting  in  1786  in  his  house.  The  house  then  stood  on  the  site  of  the  present 
First  Presbyterian  Church. 


. 
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|  mcl  bounty  rights  were  given  him  under  the  same  name.  In  1 790  a  deed  to  some  property 
in  Berlin,  Vt.,  which  he  had  inherited  from  his  father,  is  signed  John  C.  Also  the  burial 
record  in  1794  of  his  daughter  Magdalene  reads  “daughter  of  John  C.  and  Lydia 
Graham.” 

During  the  Revolution,  John  C.’s3  father,  the  Rev.  Chaunccy2  Graham,  preached  at 
\arious  times  in  the  town  of  Newburgh,  just  across  the  Hudson  River  from  his  parish  in 
Brine kerhoff.  It  may  be  that  John  C.  accompanied  him  to  row  his  boat  and  to  assist  him 
in  other  ways.  Elnathan  Foster,  a  prominent  citizen  of  Newburgh,  doubtless  entertained 
die  preacher,  and  his  daughter  Lydia  made  the  acquaintance  of  John  C.  A  romance 
tnsued,  and  the  young  people  were  married  about  1781.  Since  we  find  no  deeds  showing 
die  purchase  or  sale  of  any  property  by  John  C.  in  Newburgh  or  Orange  County,  we  sur¬ 
mise  that  the  young  people  lived  with  her  father  on  the  Foster  farm  until  they  went  to 
New  York  City  in  1789.  Here  their  daughter  Sarah  Love  was  born  June  21,  1790,  and 
baptized  June  24,  1792,  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church.  They  were  probably  on  a  visit 
to  Newburgh  in  1 794  when  their  daughter  Magdalene  died  on  Sept.  2  of  that  year  at  the 
age  of  thirteen  months  and  was  buried  there  in  the  Old  Burying  Ground. 

The  New  York  City  directory  for  1797  shows  “John  C.  Graham,  teacher,  214  Green¬ 
wich  Street.”  From  1789  to  1801  the  family  lived  at  74  Barclay  Street.  The  1800  census 
for  New  York  City  lists  John  C.  Graham  with  one  son  between  10  and  16,  probably 
John  C.,  Jr.,  aged  15;  a  daughter  under  10,  Ann  Maria;  a  daughter  between  10  and  16, 
Elizabeth  Storm;  and  his  wife,  Lydia,  between  26  and  45.  Daniel  Foster,  their  oldest 
son,  was  evidently  not  at  home;  and  Jane  was  born  after  the  census  was  taken.  Of  their 
eleven  children,  only  four  reached  maturity. 

John  C.  died  July  19,  1807,  in  New  York  City.  Ten  years  later,  in  1817,  his  widow, 
Lydia  Graham,  was  living  in  New  York  City  with  her  son  Daniel  Foster,  a  watch  and 
clock-maker.  By  1822  she  was  back  in  her  childhood  home,  Newburgh.  On  Apr.  12,  1822, 
her  father,  Elnathan  Foster,  made  his  last  will  leaving  to  his  “beloved  daughter  Lydia 
Graham  all  that  farm  that  I  now  own  laying  in  Newburgh  which  is  now  occupied  by  her 
and  her  son  Chauncey  Graham  and  her  son-in-law  Proctor,  called  the  Golden  Farm.”* 

Four  years  later  on  Aug.  25,  1826,  the  following  heirs  conveyed  to  Daniel  Rodgers  of 
Newburgh  the  land  they  had  received  upon  the  death  of  Elnathan  Foster:  Lydia  Graham, 
“widow  of  John  C.  Graham,  deceased”;  Daniel  F.  Graham  and  Ann,  his  wife;  John 
Chauncey  (called  Chauncey  in  the  will)  and  Mary,  his  wife;  Gilbert  R.  Crissey;  Daniel 
E.  Proctor  and  Jane,  his  wife-— “which  said  Daniel  Graham  and  John  Chauncey  Graham 
are  sons  and  Gilbert  R.  Crissey  and  Daniel  E.  Proctor,  sons-in-law  and  the  said  Jane 
Proctor  is  a  daughter  of  the  said  Lvdia  Graham,  and  all  being  of  the  said  town  of  New- 
burgh.”f  - 

By  1 828  Lydia  Graham  was  once  more  living  in  Newr  York  City  where  the  directory 
shows  her  living  at  21  Reason  Street.  The  following  year  she  moved  to  86  Barrow  Street. 
In  the  directory  of  1831  she  is  called  widow  of  John  with  her  residence  at  28  Troy  Street, 
which  was  the  home  of  her  daughter,  Jane  Proctor.  This  is  the  last  time  her  name  appears 
m  any  of  the  New  York  City  directories.  She  probably  died  about  1832,  when  she  was 
about  seventy- two  years  old. 


*Will  of  Elnathan  Foster  in  Orange  County  Probate  Records,  Goshen,  N.Y. 
tOrange  County,  N.Y.,  Land  Records. 
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Children  of  JOHN  CHAUNCEY3  GRAHAM  and  LYDIA  FOSTER 

96.  A.  Daniel  Foster4  Graham,  born  about  1783;  died - . 

97.  B.  John  Chauncey4  Graham,  born  about  1785;  died - . 

98.  G.  Elizabeth  Storm4  Graham,  baptized  Oct.  22,  1787;  died  before  1822. 

D.  Sarah  Love4  Graham,  born  June  21,  1790;  baptized  Nov.  8,  1790;  died  Feb. 
15,  1793,  aged  2  years,  6  months.* 

E.  Theodorus  Van  Wyck4  Graham,  born  May  14,  1792;  baptized  June  24,  1792; 
died  Aug.  24,  1792,  aged  3  months,  10  days.* 

F.  Magdalene4  Graham,  born  Aug.  16,  1793;  baptized  Dec.  6,  1793;*  died  Sept. 
2,  1794,  aged  13  months. 

G.  Magdalene4  Graham,  born  July  27,  1795;  baptized  Aug.  16,  1795;  died  Aug. 
2°,  1795,  aged  3  weeks.* 

H.  Sarah  Ann4  Graham,  born  July  29,  1796;  baptized  Aug.  13,  1796;*  probably 
died  before  1800. 

I.  Ann  Maria4  Graham,  born  Feb.  14,  1798;  baptized  June  8,  1798;*  died  young. 

J.  Theodorus  Van  Wyck4  Graham,  bom  June  23,  1799;  baptized  Aug.  7,  1799;* 
probably  died  before  1800  census  was  taken. 

99.  K.  Jane4  Graham,  born  Aug.  13,  1800;  baptized  Sept.  12,  1800;*  died  — - . 

•  ) 

36.  (5)  THEODORUS  VAN  WYCKs  GRAHAM  (Chauncey, 2  John4),  son  of  the  Rev. 
Chauncey2  Graham  and  Elizabeth  Van  Wyck,  was  bom  July  22,  1759,  in  Brinckerhoff, 
N.Y.,  and  died  July  6,  1822,  in  Albany,  N.Y.  He  was  buried  there  in  the  Presbyterian 
Burial  Ground  and  later  removed  to  the  Albany  Rural  Cemetery.  He  married  about  1 786 
Magdalena  Ten  Broeck,  daughter  of  Johannes  Ten  Broeck  and  Sarah  Gansevoort.  She 
was  born  May  8,  1765,  and  died  Mar.  13,  1843,  aged  77.  She  was  also  buried  in  the  Al¬ 
bany  Rural  Cemetery. 

Theodorus  was  a  member  of  the  New  York  militia,  and  his  name  was  included  in  a  list 
of  officers  recommended  to  Governor  George  Clinton  on  Nov.  25,  1777,  for  promotion 
to  first  ensign  in  the  4th  New  York  Regiment.  He  was  later  promoted  to  a  lieutenancy.  J 
He  was  a  lawyer,  and  most  of  his  life  was  spent  in  Albany.  He  was  a  recorder  of  Albany, 
a  member  of  the  Common  Council  in  1788,  1794,  and  1805,  a  member  of  the  Assembly  in 
1793,  and  supervisor  of  the  third  ward  in  Albany  in  1813.  That  year  he  was  also  elected 
judge  of  the  Probate  Court.  During  this  time  he  lived  at  5  Market  Street  (now  Broadway), 
moving  to  225  North  Market  Street  in  1815.  • 

He  was  one  of  the  original  incorporators  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Albany, 
organized  Oct.  5,  1785;  but  he  and  his  wife  were  not  admitted  to  membership  in  the 
church  until  Nov.  18,  1814.  He  was  trustee  of  the  church  from  1817  to  1820  and  was 
ordained  an  elder  Jan.  3,  1819,  which  position  he  retained  until  his  death. 

In  the  1820  census  of  Albany,  Theodorus  Van  Wyck  Graham  appears  as  the  head  of 
his  household  with  one  male  between  16  and  18,  one  male  between  18  and  26,  one 
male  over  45,  two  females  between  16  and  26,  and  one  female  over  45. 

He  died  July  6,  1822.  In  the  citation  for  application  for  appointment  as  administratrix 
of  his  estate,  his  wife,  Magdalena,  states  that  he  left  considerable  property  but  no  will 
that  she  had  been  able  to  discover.  Letters  of  administration  were  granted  to  her  Sept. 

•Records  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  New  York  City. 

%Public  Papers  of  George  Clinton,  Vol.  2,  p.  549. 
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Theodorus  Van  Wvck3  Graham 


I 

' 


Ancestry  of 

MAGDALENA  TEN  BROECK 
(III) 


MAJOR  DIRCK 
VVESSELS  TEN 


JOHANNES 
TEN  BROECK 


MAGDALENA 
TEN  BROECK 


b  May  8  1 765 
Albany,  N.Y. 
d  Mar  13  1843 
Albany 
m  1786  c 

Theodoras  Van  Wyck3 
Graham 


bp  Jul  30  1 740 
d  Dec  26. 1 822 
Albany,  N.Y. 

m  Jun  12  1762 


BROECK 

WESSELS 

TEN  BROECK 

b -  1642  in 

Holland 
d  Sept  13  1717 

m -  1663  in 

Beverwyck 

CHRISTINA 
CORNELISE 
VAN  BUREN 

CORNELIS 

TEN  BROECK 

b  - —  1664 
d  May  27 

1747 

m  Apr  2  1684 
Albany 

bp  Mar  to 

1706 

JACOB 

CAATJE 

LOOKERMANS 

1 733 

MARIA  CUYLER 

LOOKERMANS 

of  Albany 

- 

HARMEN  VAN 
GANSEVOORT 


LEENDERT  VAN 
GANSEVOORT 


SARAH 

GANSEVOORT 


HARMEN 

GANSEVOORT 

d  Mar  7  1801 
m  May  29  1740 


bp  Jun  17  1741 


bp  Sepl  19 
1683 

d  Nov  30  1763 
m  May  11  1712 
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,  1 822. *  She  outlived  her  husband  twenty  years,  staying  on  in  the  old  Graham  house  on 
North  Market  Street.  Her  grandson,  Theodore  Van  Wyck5  Graham,  who  had  been  sent 
from  Mobile,  Ala.,  to  Albany  for  his  schooling,  lived  with  her.  After  her  death  on  Mar. 

1]  1843,  be  settled  her  estate,- auctioning  off  the  contents  of  the  old  house  to  the  members 
of  the  family. 

Children  of  THEODORUS  VAN  WYCK.3  GRAHAM 
and  MAGDALENA  TEN  BROECK 

100.  A.  John  Ten  Broeck4  Graham,  born  July  24,  1787;  died  July  13,  1818. 

101.  B.  Jane  Maria4  Graham,  born  Mar.  16,  1790;  died  Jan.  8,  1874. 

102.  C.  Elizabeth4  Graham,  born  May  10,  1792;  died  Nov.  18,  1871. 

103.  D.  Sarah  Ann4  Graham,  bom  Jan.  18,  1795;  died  July  13,  1863. 

104.  E.  Theodore4  Graham,  born  Oct.  1 1 ,  1 7975  died  June  18,  1874. 

105.  F.  Van  Wyck4  Graham,  born  May  5,  1802;  died  Jan.  22,  1876. 

37.  (7)  STEPHEN  CURTIS3  GRAHAM  (Chauncey,2  Johni),  son  of  the  Rev.  Chaun- 
cey2  Graham  and  Elizabeth  Van  Wyck,  was  bom  Dec.  16,  1762,  in  Brinckerhoff,  N.Y., 
and  baptized  Jan.  g,  1763,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct.  He  died 
late  in  1809  or  early  in  1810  in  Suffolk,  Nansemond  County,  Va.f  He  married  between 
Feb.  20  and  Nov.  1,  1790,  Ann  N. - — — .  She  probably  died  after  1820. 

Stephen  grew  up  in  the  village  of  Brinckerhoff  during  stirring  times,  for  he  was  not  yet 
thirteen  when  the  Revolutionary  War  began.  In  the  early  years  of  the  war  when  sick  and 
wounded  soldiers  were  quartered  in  his  father’s  academy  building,  he  doubtless  helped  his  . 
father  with  his  medical  work — -for  the  Rev.  Chauncey2  Graham  was  a  physician  as  well 
as  a  minister  and  teacher.  In  1 780,  when  he  was  seventeen,  Stephen  enlisted  in  the  army 
as  surgeon’s  mate  and  served  until  the  end  of  the  war. 

Records  show  that  Stephen  enlisted  in  New  York  and  in  Virginia.  In  the  Register  of 
Medical  Men  of  the  Revolution ,  published  by  the  War  Department,  he  is  listed  as  “ Stephen 
Graham,  New  York,  Surgeon’s  Mate”  and  on  July  23,  1781,  as  “Stephen  Graham,  Mate , 
New  Winsor  Huts.”  In  Heitman’s  Historical  Register  of  Officers  of  the  Continental  Army ,  he 
appears  as  “Graham,  Stephen  (Va.),  Hospital  Surgeon’s- Mate,  1780  to  1782.”  + 

He  received  warrants  from,  both  states.  In  the  Adjutant  General’s  office  in  Washington, 
D.C.,  his  name  as  surgeon  appears  on  an  undated  list  of  “Officers  for  the  defence  of  New 
York  State  to  whom  warrants  have  been  issued.”  In  1779  a  law  was  passed  by  the  legis¬ 
lature  of  Virginia  by  which  “all  Officers  and  Soldiers  being  citizens  of  this  Commonwealth, 
belonging  to  any  corps  on  continental  establishment,  and  not  being  in  the  actual  service 
of  any  other  state,  shall  hereafter  be  entitled  to  all  state  provisions,  land  or  money,  which 
have  been  or  shall  be  allowed  to  those  belonging  to -the  line  of  this  state  .  .  .”§  In  the  rec¬ 
ords  of  the  House  of  Delegates  in  1833—34  was  added  to  the  above  a  “supplemental  List 
of  Officers  not  included  in  the  foregoing  Lists,”  and  fifth  on  the  list  is  “Stephen  Graham, 
Hospital  Mate,  Continental  Line,  Entitled  to  land.”§  In  the  same  records  his  name 
appears  thirty-ninth  in  a  list  of  “Officers  and  Soldiers  who  have  been  allowed  bounty 
land  but  who  have  not  received  warrants.” 

The  following  receipts  are  preserved  in  the  War  Department  in  Washington  D.C.: 

‘Albany  County  Surrogate  Court  Records,  Vol.  4,  p.  195. 

t  Affidavit,  dated  Apr.  29,  1853,  by  John  Nash,  Justice  of  the  Peace,  Nansemond  County,  Va. 

JP.  256,  edition  published  in  1914  in  Washington,  D.C. 

fManuscript  Book,  War  39,  in  Archive  Division  of  Virginia  State  Library. 
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No.  1082.  N  York.  Wesi  Point,  Octr  22d  1783.  Rec’d  of 
John  Pierce,  P.M.  Gen* 1,  his  certificate  No.  1082  for 
four  hundred  twenty  seven  57/90  Dollars  on  Interest  from 
JanV  1st  1783  being  the  balance  of  pay  due  to  me  for 
the  year  1782 

STEPH  GRAHAM 

No.  26794.  west  Point,  Feb.  28,  1784.  Rec’d  of  John  Pierce, 

P.M.  Gen1 * *,  his  certificate  dated  Jan.  1,  No.  26794  for  two 
hundred  fifty  six  and  18/90  dollars  on  interest  from 
Jan.  1,  1784,  being  the  balance  of  pay  due  Stephen  Graham, 
hospital  mate  for  1783.  By  order. 

MINNE  VOORHEES 

1.784  Sept.  13  1  Comissr  Pierce’s  Cert.  No.  26794  pass’d 
to  Stephen  Graham  256  18/90  (credit  96.1.60).  By  8  months 
and  14  days  interest  from  January  1st  1784 
(credit  4. 1.3/2). 

The  last  -was  in  an  old  account  book,  apparently  kept  in  Pennsylvania,  containing  entries 
of  general  stores. 


Stephen  was  an  original  member  of  the  Cincinnati.*  In  the  roster  of  members  he  is 
listed  as  “Stephen  Graham,  New  York,  Surgeon’s  Mate.”  He  was  listed  among  the  mem¬ 
bers  m  the  first  New  York  City  directory,  published  in  1786  and  also  in  the  reprint  pub¬ 
lished  in  1886. 


Where  Stephen  went  just  after  the  close  of  the  war,  we  do  not  know;  but  by  1787  he  was 
established  in  Norfolk  County,  Va.  That  year  and  the  following  two  years  he  paid  a  tax 
.m  that  county  of  one  tithe  on  a  negro  and  a  horse.  His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  1790 
tax  li>t.  He  was  listed  as  Stephen  C.  Graham,  but  during  the  war  he  did  not  use  his  middle 
initial. 

It  is  most  likely  that  Stephen  was  married  sometime  between  Feb.  2,  1790,  and  Nov.  1, 
1790.  For  on  the  first  date  Stephen  C.  Graham,  only,  signed  a  deed  along  with  other  heirs5 
of  the  Rev.  Chauncey2  Graham  for  the  sale  of  land  to  his  sister  Elizabeths  and  her  hus¬ 
band,  Thomas  Storm;  and  on  the  latter  date  another  deed  for  the  same  property  was 
executed  which  was  signed  by  Stephen  C.  Graham  and  Ann  N.  Graham,  his  wife. 

By  May  16,  1792,  Stephen  and  his  wife  were  living  in  Suffolk,  Nansemond  County,  Va. 
On  that  date  they  signed  a  petition  there  along  with  a  large  number  of  other  residents  of 


*Jhe  S°dety  °f  d'e  Cincinnati  was  formed  May  ,3,  x783,  by  officers  of  the  Continental  Army,  quartered  in 
cantonments  on  the  Hudson  River  near  Newburgh,  N.Y.  It  was  organized  in  order  to  keep  alive  their  friendships 
formed  durmg  the  war  and  in  order  to  help  fellow-members  in  distress.  Three  years  service  was  required  for  member- 
mi?;  .!  PCrpf  /ate  tH;  °r?an*zatlon>  provision  was  made  that  upon  the  death  of  a  member  his  eldest  son  or  next 
office  totliTpSn!l  ''I?  Cef|hlThCenera  Washington  was  the  first  president  general  of  the  society,  and  he  retained  the 
aimfiesln  d  *  ‘  e'  Thf  S°Cle7’  ",as  named  after  the  Roman  general,  Cincinnatus,  who  had  led  his  countrv’s 

ofThe  C?nr;n/In-  /'ll1// '  ?fuSmg-  the  *?onors  Pr°ffered  him  by  the  state,  returned  to  his  plow.  There  are  Societies 
of  the  Cincinnati  in  the  thirteen  original  states  and  also  one  in  France.  French  officers  who  had  served  three  years 
ere  admitted  to  membership  Although  the  society  in  France  suffered  suppression,  it  was  revived  in  1920. 

ArmJ?  '!ISx'V  aS  made  m/854Kby  whlc.h.I"emfc,efshiP  was  extended  to  the  “male  descendants  of  such  officers  of  the 
Sk.1  r  as  may  have  been  entitled  to  admission,  but  who  failed  to  avail  themselves  thereof  within  the  time 

1  C°"stltutl°n  [P'Jsent  at  organization  or  within  six  months];  or  to  the  male  descendants  of  such  officers 

the  m;terl?nlln?d  7^7  °f  the  ReV°  as  may  have  resigned  with  honor,  or  left  the  service  with  reputation,  or  to 

,  ,  rd//  ?/°  °,  Cer  U7°,dl;d  m  service  without  leaving  issue.”  Quotation  from  Original  Mem- 

,  f  a  ° r  °^cers  El'g'bleto  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati,  Bryce  Metcalf  (Strasburg,  Va.,  1938).  Other  references; 
“W r  ^  °ft‘e  0nSlnal’  Hereditary,  and  Honorary,  YVm.  Stufges  Thomas  (New  York,  1929 ); 

Society  of  the  Cmcinnati  and  the  Tammany  Society,”  N.T.  Gen.  &  Biog.  Record,  January,  1937. 
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i he  county  in  connection  with  the  case  of  Grace  Tow,  who  was  trying  to  secure  the  release 
,  ,f  her  husband  from  jail.*  On  Oct.  9  of  the  same  year,  Stephen  signed  the  petition  to  the 
|(  gislature  from  the  inhabitants  of  Upper  Parish  of  Nansemond  County  asking  to  be 
1 1  lowed  to  raise  money  by  lottery  to  repair  the  Episcopal  church  which  had  fallen  into 
decay  during  the  Revolution  and  to  repair  the  glebe  (parsonage)  in  Suffolk. 

Stephen  practiced  medicine  for  eighteen  years  in  Nansemond  County,  Va.  In  an  old 
family  notebook!  in  which  his  grandfather,  the  Rev.  John,1  and  his  father,  Chaunccy,2 
and  his  brothers  Chauncey,  Jr., 3  Zephaniah  Platt,2  and  Daniel  E.3  entered  prescriptions 
are  three  written  by  Stephen2  and  signed  “S.C.G.”  They  appear  in  the  middle  of  the 
volume  and  give  evidence  of  the  fact  that,  though  the  family  had  scattered,  they  still  kept 
in  touch  with  each  other  and  exchanged  notes  on  successful  remedies. 

“Surgery.  Wounds  of  the  Tendons  where  you  do  not  wish  to  produce  a  suppuration — a 
fomentation  of  Bitter  Herbs.  &  the  Herbs  applied  hot  &  contineud  to  the  part.  S.C.G. 

'799- 

Third  Day  Ague.  Bark  the  first  &  2d  day  &  Nitre  &  Tar:  Emetic  every  hour  the  3d 
day  untill  the  Fit  &  half  an  hour  before  the  fit  give  a  pill  of  \  }4  gr.  Opium  and  1  gr.  Ant: 
Tartariz:  Gamph:  4  gr.  Proved  S.C.G. 

Of  the  Dysentery.  Cure.  1st  New  Churned  Butter,  melt  it,  skim  off  the  curdy  part, 
give  2  spoonfulls  of  the  clarified  remainder  2  or  3  times  a  day.  2nd  Take  a  large  apple, 
pick  out  the  core,  fill  it  with  Honey  Comb  (ye  honey  being  out)  cover  it  with  hot  ashes 
till  roasted  soft,  mix  it  together  &  eat  all  at  once.  Vinegar  and  as  much  Salt  as  it  will 
dissolve.  Take  3  spoonfulls  of  the  brine  &  six  d°.  of  boiling  aqua;  give  two  Tea  Spoonfulfs 
hot -every  2  hours.”  S.  C.  GRAHAM. 

On  Oct.  15,  1804,  another  deed  involving  the  heirs  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey2  Graham  was 
executed,  and  this  deed  was  also  signed  by  Stephen  C.  Graham  and  his  wife  Ann  N. 

We  have  been  unable  to  find  any  record  of  the  exact  date  of  Stephen’s  death.  He  is 
listed  as  a  taxpayer  in  Nansemond  County  in  March,  1809,  but  is  not  on  the  list  dated 
March,  18x0.  The  census  of  that  county  for  1810  (and  for  x8oo)  are  not  in  existence. 
However,  years  after  his  death  his  heirs  made  application  for  bounty  land  due  Stephen 
Graham  for  his  service  during  the  Revolutionary  War;  and  in  connection  with  it,  John 
Nash,  Justice  of  Peace,  made  an  affidavit  on  Apr.  29,  1853,  that  “Doctor  Stephen  Graham 
was  a  citizen  and  resident  of  Nansemond  County  and  died  in  that  county  the  last  of  the 
year  1809  or  beginning  of  18x0.”  It  is  likely  that  he  was  buried  in  Suffolk,  but  his  grave 
has  not  been  found. 

It  was  also  in  connection  with  the  application  for  bounty  land  that  we  learned  the 
names  of  the  children  of  Stephen  and  Ann  and  their  descendants. 

We  find  no  clue  to  the  date  and  place  of  death  of  Stephen’s  widow,  Ann  N.  Graham. 
She  may  have  been  the  Nancy  Graham  listed  in  the  1820  census  of  Norfolk  County,  Va., 
as  x  female  between  26  and  45  (herself)  with  x  female  between  10  and  x6  (her  younger 
daughter,  Mary  Ann  S.  Graham?).  Her  older  daughter  was  already  married. 

Children  of  STEPHEN  CURTIS2  GRAHAM  and  ANN  N.  — - - 

106.  A.  Elizabeth  C.4  Graham,  born  about  1795;  died  about  1826. 

107.  B.  Mary  Ann  S.4  Graham,  born  about  1806;  died  about  1835. 


*  Virginia  Calendar  of  State  Papers,  5:666. 
|See  footnote,  p.  79. 
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38.  (8)  ZEPHANIAH  PLATT3  GRAHAM  (Chauncey,2  John1),  son  of  the  Rev. 
Chauncey2  Graham  and  Elizabeth  Van  Wyclc,  was  born  May  16,  1764,  in  BrinckerhofT 
N.Y.,  and  was  baptized  June  24,  1764,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct.' 
He.  died  probably  between  1805  and  1810.  He  married,  probably  about  1794,  Mary 
- —  in  Northampton  County,  N.C. 

In  the  first  of  the  three  deeds  by  which  the  property  of  Chauncey2  Graham,  Sr.,  was 
conveyed  to  his  heirs,  Zephaniah  Platt  is  in  the  list  of  grantor-heirs,  deed  dated  Feb. 
20,  1790.  The  second  deed,  dated  Nov.  r,  1790,  is  signed  by  him  “Z.  P.  Graham”;  his 
signature  was  witnessed  by  Cullen  Wood  in  North  Carolina.  In  the  last  deed,  dated  Oct. 
15,  1804,  and  made  when  Daniel  Everett  Graham,  the  youngest  of  the  heirs,  came  of  age, 
“Zephaniah  P.  Graham  and  Mary,  his  wife”  are  mentioned.  No  deed  with  Mary’s  sig¬ 
nature  has  been  found. 

Zephaniah  Platt  settled  in  Northampton  County,  N.C.;  and  since  he  was  a  physician, 
he  undoubtedly  lived  in  Jackson,  the  county-seat.  His  brother  Chauncey,  Jr.,  was  a 
physician  in  the  adjoining  county  of  Hertford,  N.C.;  and  his  brother  Stephen  Curtis 
was  a  physician  in  Norfolk  County,  Va.  Several  prescriptions  written  about  1799  by 
Zephaniah  are  found  with  those  of  his  brothers  in  the  family  medical  notebook. 

The  1800  census  for  Northampton  County,  N.C.,  lists  Zephaniah  Platt  Graham  as 
follows:  one  male  under  10,  one  male  between  26  and  45  (himself),  one  female  between 
26  and  45  (his  wife,  Mary),  and  one  slave.  Since  he  is  not  listed  in  any  subsequent  census, 
it  is  probable  that  he  died  before  the  1810  census  was  taken.  The  1810  census  for  Hertford 
County,  however,  shows  “Nelly  Graham — one  female  between  26  and  45,  and  one  male 
between  10  and  16.”  This  looks  as  though  “Nelly”  may  be  a  miswriting  for  “Molly”  or 
Mary  Graham,  Zephaniah  Platt’s  widow.  She  may  very  well  have  moved  to  Hertford 
County  after  the  death  of  her  husband  in  order  to  be  near  his  brother  who  lived  there 
in  Murfreesboro. 

In  the  1820  census  of  Hertford  there  is  the  following  listing:  “Eld  Graham,  16  to  26, 
and  one  female  over  45.”  It  is  a  mere  guess,  of  course,  but  Eld  Graham  may  have  been 
the  son  of  Zephaniah,  for  at  the  time  of  that  census  he  would  have  been  about  twenty-  four 
years  old  and  his  mother  over  forty-five. 

It  has  been  very  difficult  to  get  information  about  Zephaniah  Platt4  as  all  records  of 
Northampton  County — -vital'  statistics,  church  records,  deeds,  probate  records — -were 
burned  in  1862. 

39.  (11)  SARAH3  GRAHAM  (Chauncey,2  John1),  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chauncey2 
Graham  and  Elizabeth  Van  Wyck,  was  born  Jan.  11,  1770,  in  BrinckerhofT,  N.Y.,  and 
was  baptized  Jan.  14,  1770,  in  the  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct.  Shq  died 
Aug.  16,  1844.  she  married  Oct.  22,  1793;  Dr.  Thomas  Boyd  of  New  York,  son  of  John 
Boyd*  and  Ann  Logan.  He  was  born  in  Albany,  N.Y.,  Apr.  19,  1772,  and  died  Mar.  18, 
1856.  They  were  both  buried  in  the  Thomas  Boyd  vault,  in  the  New  York  City  Marble 
Cemetery  on  Second  Street  near  Second  Avenue. 

Sarah  Graham  was  the  eleventh  and  youngest  child  of  her  mother,  Elizabeth  (Van 
Wyck)  Graham,  who  died  when  Sarah  was  eight  months  old.  Her  father,  the  Rev. 
Chauncey2  Graham,  married  again  the  following  year.  In  1774  they  moved  to  Stillwater, 

*John  Bo)d  was  born  in  1725  in  Dean  Castle,  Kilmonach,  near  Glasgow,  Scotland.  In  early  life  he  went  to  the 
north  of  Ij  eland,  where  he  married  Ann  Logan,  who  was  born  in  1739.  They  came  to  America  and  settled  in  Johns- 
town.  No Y.,  where  he  had  a  large  sawmill.  He  died  in  1779  and  was  buried  in  the  old  cemetery  in  Johnstown.  His 
wife  died  in  Albany,  Feb.  15,  1815,  aged  77.  From  obituary  of  their  son,  Dr.  Thomas  Boyd. 
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Dr.  Thomas  Boyd  '  Sarah  Graham3  Boyd 


V*  y  }  but  soon  returned  to  Brinckerhoff,  where  Sarah  probably  spent  her  youth. 

On  Oct.  22,  1793,  Sarah  married  Dr.  Thomas  Boyd,  whom  she  met  in  New  York  City 
vshilc  visiting  her  sister,  Elizabeth  (Graham)  Storm.  They  went  to  live  in  Schaghticokc, 

N  Y.,  where  another  sister,  Abigail  (Graham)  Storm,  was  living.  Elerc  Sarah  and  Dr. 
Bovd  joined  the  Dutch  church  and  here  their  first  two  children  were  baptized  in  1 795  and 
j-tjy.  Their  third  child  was  born  about  1800. 

/ In  1805  Dr.  Boyd  and  his  wife  returned  to  New  York  City,  and  the  directory  of  that 
year  show's  them  living  in  Washington  Street.  Two  more  children  were  born  to  them,  and 
they  were  baptized  in  the  New'  York  Reformed  Dutch  Church — one  in  1806  and  the 
other  in  1808.  In  1816  the  family  moved  to  54  Cedar  Street.  From  1819  to  1830  they 
lived  in  Liberty  Street,  and  in  1842  they  moved  to  Fourth  Street. 

Dr.  Thomas  Boyd  was  a  charter  member  of  the  New  York  Academy  of  Medicine  and 
was  one  of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  his  day.*  “At  the  time  of  his  death,”  his 
great-grandson,  Dr.  William  A.  Boyd  writes,  “he  w'as  the  oldest  practitioner  in  the  city.” 

Descendants  of  THOMAS  BOYD  and  SARAH3  GRAHAM 

A.  Elizabeth  boyd,4  born  Aug.  25,  1795,  and  baptized  Sept.  25,  1795,  in  Schaghticoke, 
N.Y.  (church  record).  She  was  buried  Feb.  15,  1881  ,f  in  the  Thomas  Boyd  vault  In  the 
Marble  Cemetery  at  Second  Street  near  Second  Avenue,  New  York  City.  She  married 
Mar.  1,  1821,  John  H.  McCall  of  New'  York  City,  who  died  in  1831. 

(A)  SARAH  graham  mccall,5  born  Dec.  28,  1821,  and  baptized  Mar.  31,  18224  She 
died  July  20,  1855,  and  was  buried  in  the  Thomas  Boyd  vault  in  Marble  Cemetery. 

(B)  ELIZABETH  jane  mccall,5  born  Oct.  30,  1825,  and  baptized  June  8,  18284  Stu¬ 
died  Nov.  28,  1897.  She  married  Charles  L.  Vose,  who  died  Apr.  30,  1884.  Both  were 
buried  in  the  Thomas  Boyd  vault  in  Marble  Cemetery. 

(C)  MARIA  LOUISA  boyd  mccall,5  born  Oct.  18,  1827,  and  baptized  June  8,  18284  She 
died  unmarried  and  was  buried  Dec.  3,  1892,1  in  the  Thomas  Boyd  vault  in  Marble 
Cemetery. 

(D)  THOMAS  BOYD  mccall,5  born  Oct.  5,  1830,  and  baptized  July  3,  1831  .$  He  was 
.  buried  Jan.  16,  1862,!  in  the  Thomas  Boyd  vault  in  Marble  Cemetery. 

B.  john  thomas  boyd,4  born  July  4,  1797,  and  baptized  Aug.  4,  1797,  in  Schaghticoke, 
N.Y.  (church  record).  He  died  June  8,  1859,  aged  61  (death  certificate),  and  was 
buried  in  the  Thomas  Boyd  vault  in  Marble  Cemetery.  He  married  about  1838  Hannah 
Agnes  Shea,  who  was  born  in  1810  in  Ireland  and  died  in  1852  in  New  York  City. 
(A)  john  thomas  boyd,  Jr.,5  born  Mar.  22,  1840,  in  New  York  City  and  died  May  3, 

1904.  He  married  May  1,  1871,  Annette  Hartmeyer  Griscom,  who  was  bora  Oct.  18, 
1846,  and  died  Feb.  13,  1912.  Both  are  buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York  c 
City. 

a.  william  Augustus  boyd,6  (M.D.),  born  May  29,  1872,  and  living  (1942)  unmarried 
in  New  York  City.  -• 

b.  Florence  annette  boyd,6  born  Jan.  g,  1875,  and  died  Jan.  10,  1884.  She  is  buried 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

c.  john  thomas  boyd  in,6  bom  Apr.  28,  1 877,  and  died  Dec.  26,  1883.  He  is  buried 
in  Woodlawn  Cemetery. 

*  History  of  the  College  of  Physicians  <£?  Surgeons  of  JVew  York 

t  Cemetery  record.  The  New  York  City  .Marble  Cemetery,  and  Street  near  and  Avenue. 

t  Birth  and  baptism  in  records  of  the  New  York  South  Reformed  Church  in  the  library  of  the  N.Y.  Gen.  &  Biog. 
Soc.,  New  York  City. 
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d.  erastus  graham  boyd, 6  born  Sept.  25,  1878.  He  married  Nov,  5,  1907,  Frances 
Deeves.  No  children. 

e.  Carlisle  storm  boyd6  (M.D.),  born  July  3,  1881,  in  Morrisani,  N.Y.,  and  living 
(1938)  unmarried  in  New  York  City. 

f.  Gertrude  boyd, «  born  Jan.  3,  1886.  She  married  Apr.  30,  1908,  Frederick  Acker- 
raann. 

(a)  FREDERICK  BOYD  ACKERMANN,7  bom  May  25,  1 909. 

(B)  william  Augustus  boyd, s  born  Nov.  25,  1841,  and  died  Jan.  24,  1918  {N.T.  Gen.  & 
Biog.  Record ,  Vol.  63),  at  Midwood  Sanitarium,  Brooklyn.  He  married  in  1875 
Adeline  Todd  Spaight,  who  was  born  in  1853  and  died  Feb.  25,  1899.  Both  arc 
buried  in  Woodlawn  Cemetery,  New  York  City. 

a.  Beatrice  spaight  boyd,6  born  July  24,  1876,  and  baptized  Jan.  28,  1877.  She 
married  William  J.  Peters  and  is  living  (1942)  in  Chevy  Chase,  Maryland. 

b.  beverly  boyd,6  born  Dec.  18,  1877,  and  baptized  June  12,  1878.  She  died  Oct. 
26,  1878,  aged  10  months. 

c.  lucille  boyd,6  born  Dec.  24,  1878,  and  baptized  June  17,  1879.  She  died  May  26, 
1883,  aged  4. 

d.  Adeline  Virginia  boyd,6  born  about  1880,  and  living  (1942)  in  New  York  City. 
She  married  William  West  Shaw. 

e.  addie  spaight  boyd,6  born  about  1883.  She  married  George  Homer  Tower. 

f.  leontine  AUGUSTA  boyd,6  born  Apr.  30,  1886,  and  baptized  Mar.  5,  1887.  She 
married  Harold  Lusk  Flint  and  is  living  (1942)  in  Garden  City,  L.  I. 

g.  Constance  chauncey  boyd,6  born  Dec.  8,  1 888.  She  married  (i)  — —  Clifford 
and  (2)  Carlton  C.  Smith,  living  (1942)  New  York  City. 

h.  Nathalie  G.  boyd,6  living  (1942)  unmarried  in  Detroit,  Michigan. 

i.  gansevoort  Melville  boyd,6  living  (1942)  unmarried  in  Randolph,  Mass. 

(C)  sarah  matilda  boyd,5  bom  July  9,  1844,  and  died  Jan.  24,  1931.  She  was  buried  in 
the  Stephen  Storm  vault  in  Trinity  Cemetery,  New  York  City.  She  married  (1)  at 
St.  Georges  Church,  New  York  City,  Apr.  1 1,  1871,  Thomas  Storm,  son  of  Stephen 
Storm  and  Jane  Maria4  Graham.  He  was  born  Oct.  14,  1826,  in  New  York  City 
and  died  May  1,  1890.  She  married  (2)  June  29,  1893,  Charles  Eustis  Orvis  of  New 
York  City,  who  died  Mar.  8,  1915.  He  also  was  buried  in  Trinity  Cemetery.  For 
children,  see  Thomas  Storm,4  page  209. 

(D)  Theodore  boyd,5  died  young. 

(E)  Hamilton  boyd,5  died  young  and  was  buried  May  5,  1850,  in  the  New  York  City 
Marble  Cemetery. 

(F)  melville  boyd5  (Rev.),  bom  Oct.  6,  1850,  and  baptized  Apr.  27,  1851.  He  died 
of  pneumonia  Mar.  3,  1894,  aged  43.  He  married  about  1882  Mary  Hall.  (Walden) 
Davidson,  who  was  born  in  1859  and  died  Oct.  7,  1896,  aged  37.  She  had  two  children 
by  a  former  marriage. 

Melville  Boyd  was  rector  of  the  Episcopal  Church  in  Ashland,  Va.,  and  on  June  1 1, 
1876,  became  rector  of  All  Saints  Church  in  Brooklyn,  N.Y.,  which  position  he  occu¬ 
pied  for  eighteen  years.  He  lived  at  425  Seventh  Street  in  Brooklyn.  He  was  greatly 
beloved  by  his  congregation  and  on  his  death  the  following  resolution  was  passed: 
“Resolved:  That  in  the  death  of  our  beloved  Rector  the  Parish  has  been  deprived  of 
a  godly,  faithful,  true  and  arduous  worker  in  his  Master’s  service,  and  the  whole 
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community  has  suffered  irreparable  affliction  and  bereavement.  That  the  world  has 
been  the  gainer  by  his  having  lived  in  it,  and  the  deep  sorrow  and  mourning  bear 
testimony  how  strong  in  the  affection  of  his  people  he  was  held  and  esteemed.” 

a.  Minnie  boyd,6  born  about  1886  in  Brooklyn  and  baptized  in  All  Saints  Church. 

b.  Melville  boyd,  Jr.,6  born  Feb.  1,  1888,  in  Brooklyn  and  baptized  Apr.  n,  1888, 
in  All  Saints  Church  by  Bishop  Littlejohn. 

c.  Reginald  price  boyd,6  born  Nov.  28,  1890,  and  baptized  May  24,  1891.  He  died 
young. 

d.  ruth  boyd,6  born  Sept.  8,  1893,  and  baptized  Nov.  26,  1893. 

C.  Margaret  ann  boyd,4  born  about  1800,  and  died  Feb.  27,  1841  ( New  York  Observer, 
Mar.  20,  1841).  She  married  Mar.  8,  1836,  Alexander  Chalmers.  He  died  Nov.  12,  1864, 
and  was  buried  in  Marble  Cemetery,  New  York  City. 

(A)  sarah  graham  Chalmers,5  born  Feb.  13,  1837,  and  baptized  July  30,  1837,  in  the 
New  York  South  Reformed  Dutch  Church.  She  died  Dec.  25,  1845,  and  was  buried 
in  Marble  Cemetery. 

(B)  thomas  boyd  Chalmers,5  born  Nov.  2,  1840,  and  died  Jan.  27,  1841,  aged  2  months. 
He  was  buried  in  Marble  Cemetery. 

D.  maria  boyd,4  born  Nov.  19,  1805,  and  baptized  Jan.  13,  1806,  in  the  New  York 
Reformed  Dutch  Church.  She  died  unmarried. 

E.  sarah  matilda  boyd,4  baptized  Feb.  22,  1808,  in  the  New  York  Reformed  Dutch 
Church.  She  died  unmarried. 

•10.  (13)  DANIEL  EVERETT5  GRAHAM  (Chauncey,2  John1),  son  of  the  Rev. 
Chauncey2  Graham  and  Mary  Everett,  was  bora  Mar.  5,  1778,  in  Brinckerhoff,  N.Y., 
and  was  baptized  in  the  First  Presbyterian  Church  of  Rumbout  Precinct.  He  died  — — . 

Daniel  Everett  was  the  thirteenth  and  last  child  of  his  father,  the  Rev.  Chauncey 
Graham.  He  was  one  of  two  children  by  the  Rev.  Chauncey’s  second  wife,  Mary  (Everett) 
Graham.  The  first  child,  a  daughter,  died  young.  Daniel  was  undoubtedly  named  for  his 
maternal  grandfather,  Daniel  Everett. 

The  Rev.  Chauncey  Graham  died  in  1784  when  Daniel  was  only  six  years  old.  His 
mother  married  (q)  General  William  Allison  in  1789,  and  probably  Daniel  lived  with 
them  in  Goshen,  N.Y. 

His  father  had  left  certain  property  in  Berlin,  Vt.,  to  his  children;  and  when  this  prop¬ 
erty  was  sold  by  them  in  1790  to  Elizabeth  (Daniel’s  sister)  and  Thomas  Storm,  Daniel’s 
mother,  Mary  Allison,  signed  the  deed  disposing  of  Daniel’s  interest  since  he  was  a  minor. 

Daniel  entered  Columbia  Medical  College  in  179b,  when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  but 
did  not  graduate.  The  college  record  states  that  he  was  “from  Virginia.”  Perhaps  he  had 
been  in  Virginia  with  his  brother,  Dr.  Stephen  Curtis  Graham.  After  leaving  Columbia 
College,  he  undoubtedly  joined  Stephen  in  Virginia  and  continued  his  study  of  medicine 
'vith  him.  In  the  medical  notebook*  which  was  kept  by  the  doctors  in  the  family,  Daniel 
h.  inscribed  one  of  his  favorite  remedies: 

To  Cure  an  Intermittent  Fever 
H  Tine:  Thebaic  gt.  xv  —  vel  xx 

Vin:  Antimo  gt.  xv  -  xx  Misce  fiat  Haustus 

The  notebook  is  in  the  library  of  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  New  York  City.  See  also  page  79. 
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In  the  beginning  or  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  ague  give  the  above  draught, 
&  two  more  at  the  interval  of  half  an  hour,  giving  at  the  same  time  Saline  &  Sudorific 
Drink.  Sometimes  an  Emetic  in  the  beginning  of  the  ague  &  continuing  the  Sweating  by 
50  guttae  of  Tincture  Thebaic  &  as  much  Vin:  Antimo  in  a  pint  of  Snake  root  tea  to  be 
drank  in  an  hour  &  a  half.  And  immediately  after  the  paroxysm  give  the  Dor:  Per:  in 
large  quantities,  tho’'  I  place  the  most  confidence  in  the  Sudorific  draught  above.  Will 
cure  (tried).  D.  E.  GRAHAM 

There  is  no  date  attached  to  this  prescription,  but  it  appears  immediately  above  one 
written  by  his  brother  Stephen,  dated  1799. 

In  1804  Daniel  Everett  signed  the  final  deed  conveying  the  Berlin,  Vt.,  property  to  his 
sister  and  brother-in-law,  Elizabeth  and  Thomas  Storm.  He  was  then  twenty-six.  The 
original  recording  was  in  New  York  City: 

State  of  New  York  SS.  On  the  15th  day  of  October  1804  before  me  came  Stephen  Storm 
to  me  known  and  being  by  me  duly  sworn,  deposed  that  he  saw  DANIEL  E.  GRAHAM, 
to  him  known  to  be  one  of  the  persons  described  in  and  who  executed  the  within  Indenture 
duly  execute  the  same-r-and  that  he  and  Garret  Storm  became  subscribing  witnesses 
thereto,  which  being  to  me  satisfactory  proof  of  its  execution  by  the  said  Daniel,  I  do 
allow  it  to  be  recorded. 

PIERRE  G.  VAN  WYGK 

Recorded  Dec.  28,  1804  Master  in  Chancery 

The  probabilities  are  that  young  Daniel  Everett3  was  living  in  Goshen  with  his  mother. 
His  eldest  brother,  Theodorus  Van  Wyck,3  visited  the  family  in  1804  and  while  there 
found  in  a  book  belonging  to  Daniel  a  short  genealogy  of  the  Graham  family  written  by 
their  father,  the  Rev.  Chauncey2  Graham.  This  he  copied,  and  the  paper  has  come  down 
in  his  family.  Daniel’s  book,  alas,  has  disappeared. 
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FAMILY  OF  ANDREW2  GRAHAM 

ji  (i)  CURTXS3  GRAHAM  (Andrew,®  John* *),  Son  of  Dr.  Andrew®  Graham  and 
Martha  Curtis,  was  born  May  23,  1754,*  in  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died 
dicrc  unmarried  Sept.  12,  1807,!  aged  53. 

Curtis  was  the  oldest  of  nine  children.  He  never  married;  and  most  of  what  we  know  of 
l,im  is  learned  through  his  connection  with  other  people.  At  the  beginning  of  the  Revo¬ 
lutionary  War  he  was  twenty-one  years  old.  His  father  immediately  entered  the  army  as 
a  surgeon,  and  his  brothers  Andrew,  Jr.,  and  Isaac  Gilbert  also  enlisted.  But  Curtis 

remained  at  home  to  take  care  of  the  family. 

Curtis,  together  with  his  father,  received  several  pieces  of  land  from  the  town  propri¬ 
etors.  On  Nov.  21,  1781,  his  father  gave  him  two  pieces  of  land.  The  deed,  recorded  Nov. 
23,  1781,  in  Woodbury,  is  as  follows: 

ANDREW  GRAHAM  of  Woodbury  for  the  consideration  of  the  love  and  respect  that  I 
have  for  my  dutiful  son  CURTIS  GRAHAM,  which  is  to  my  full  satisfaction,  give  unto 
him  2  certain  pieces  of  land  lying  in  the  township  of  Woodbury,  one  m  the  Society  of 
Southbury  it  being  2  acres  off  of  the  southwest  corner  of  my  home  lot,  beginning  at  the 
street  running  in  a  parallel  line  with  the  north  end  of  the  old  house  my  honoured  father 
lived  in,  running  so  far  East  as  to  include  2  acres  as  aforesaid,  reserving  the  south  end  of 
the  old  house  for  my  aged  mother  during  her  life,  said  lands  bounds  south  on  Capt.  Joseph 
Sanford’s  Land,  West  on  the  Street,  north  and  east  on  my  own  land;  the  other  piece  lying 
at  Quassapogue  pond,  the  one  half  of  what  I  now  own  of  that  tract  as  it  now  lies  undivided,- 
which  was  laid  out  to  David  Curtis,  Nathan  Curtis  &  Myself,  reference  to  the  town  records 
therefore.  Witnesses:  Jabez  Bacon  &  Peter  Gilchrist. 

On  Aug.  29,  1782,  he  received  another  gift  of  land  from  his  father. 

ANDREW  GRAHAM  of  Woodbury  for  the  love  and  good  will  that  I  have  for  my  dutiful 
son  CURTIS  GRAHAM  do  make  over  unto  him,  one  quarter  part  of  a  piece  of  land 
lying  in  Woodbury  near  Quassapogue  pond  known  by  the  name  of  the  Dead  Swamp 
which  was  laid  out  to  me  the  one  half  I  have  deeded  to  Eleazer  Knowles,  the  other  halt 
to  be  equally  divided  upon  a  division  between  my  son  Curtis  and  Myself.  Witnesses. 

William  Thompson  &  Hezekiah  Thompson. 

On  June  15,  1785,  his  father  died.  Curtis,  his  mother,  and  her  brother,  Nathan  Curtis, 

were  appointed  administrators  of  his  estate  (bond  dated  Aug.  18,  1785)- 

A  note,  signed  by  Curtis,  was  found  recently  in  the  attic  of  the  old  Shadrack  Osborn 

house  in  Southbury. 

Southbury,  Nov.  10,  1785 

Mr.  Osborn— 

Sir  Please  to  let  the  Bearer  John  A.  Graham*  trade  at  your  Store 
Eight  Shillings  L:M  and  charge  the  Same  to  Your  Humb1  Serv1 

CURTIS  GRAHAM 


•V.R.,  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren. 
f  Connecticut  Herald,  Oct.  6,  1807. 

*  Curtis’  brother,  who  had  left  immediately  after  their  father’s  death  for  Vermont.  He  probably  had  returned 
home  that  fall  for  a  brief  visit. 
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Another  paper  found  in  the  same  place  reads: 

August  7th  1 787  Mr.  Osborn  Sir  please  to  pay  Elijah  Booth  thirteen 
shillings  and  four  pence  and  Charge  the  same  to  Martha  and  Curtis 
Graham 

MARTHA  GRAHAM 

In  the  1790  census,  Curtis®  appears  as  the  head  of  the  household  with  “2  males  over  16 
and  2  females.  ’  They  were:  himself  and  his  youngest  brother,  William  Hackaliah  Preston  3 
who  was  just  twenty;  and  his  mother  and  his  sister  Polly  Matilda,  who  was  then  fifteen 
ten  years  later  in  the  1800  census,  Curtis  is  listed  with  “1  male  between  o  and  10  years 
of  age,  1  male  over  45,  and  1  female  over  45.”  By  this  time  William  Hackaliah  had  joined 
his  brothers  in  Vermont  and  Polly  Matilda  had  married.  Curtis  and  his  mother  were  alone 
with  her  grandson,  George  Washington*  Graham,  son  of  Andrew,  Jr. 3  If  it  were  not  for 
a  memorandum  showing  that  Curtis  had  purchased  clothes  for  the  young  boy  we  should 
not  have  been  able  to  identify  him  in  the  1800  census.  Taking  the  census  of  1800  was  a 
ong,  slow  task,  and  young  George  Washington*  had  been  counted  previously  when  his 
father  s  household  in  Derby  was  enumerated  earlier  that  year. 

One  by  one  Curtis’  brothers  and  sisters  had  left  home,  but  he  stayed  on  with  his  widowed 
mother.  He  died  Sept.  12,  1807,  aged  fifty-three,  eighteen  years  before  his  mother’s  death. 

ears  later,  John  Andrews  Graham,  LL.D.,  then  a  successful  lawyer  in  New  York  Citv 
erected  two  tombstones— one  for  his  father,  Dr.  Andrew,  and  the  other  to  be  shared  by 
his  mother,  Martha  Graham,  and  his  brother,  Curtis.  On  the  latter  stone  appeared  two 
mistakes:  Curtis  was  fifty-three,  not  forty-four  years  old  when  he  died;  and  Martha  died 
m  1825,  not  1826  Strangely  enough,  the  grave  of  the  grandmother,  Abigail  (Chauncey) 
Graham,  remained  unmarked.  7 

Estate  of  Curtis  Graham 

The  inventory  of  the  estate  was  dated  Jan.  23,  1808,  at  Southbury.  The  claims  of  credi- 
tors,  dated  July  4,  1808,  were  as  follows: 

To  the  widow  Martha  Graham  for  paying  Andrew3 
Graham  for  labours  and  for  finding  clothes  for  George* 

Graham  Si 5.00 

To  widow  Martha  Graham  for  funeral  charges  Si 3. 70. 

To  widow  Martha  Graham  for  Serving,  etc.,  S247.50.* 

The  distribution  of  the  estate,  dated  June  13,  1816,  at  Southbury,  was  as  follows: 

To  the  Heirs  of  Polly  Mitchell:  John  Mitchell  and  Nathan  Mitchell,  land  in  Southbury 
tools  and  S3. 58.  S55.02  total.  7 

To  John  A  Graham  a  piece  ofland  on  the  East  side  of  the  Highway  leading  through 
outhbnry  about  >2  mile  North  on  the  Meeting  house;  r  pair  Black  nankin  trousers; 
i  Bottle  Greene  Caszimere  vest  and  S4.66.  S55.02  total. 

To  Andrew  [Jr.]  piece  of  land  right  next  to  John  A.  Graham’s  and  another  piece;  ,  pair 
velvet  breeches  and  $3.33.  S55.02  total.  P  ’  F 

To  Mary  Ann  Hinman  piece  ofland  on  the  East  side  of  the  highway  in  Southbury  South 
ot  the  land  of  Martha  Graham,  S55.02. 


♦Probate  Records  in  the  Slate  Library,  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
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To  Isaac  Gilbert  Graham,  land  in  Ash  Swamp  and  Saw  Teeth  Mountain;  one  Broad 
cloth  coat  and  $83.  $55.02  total. 

To  Nathan  B.  Graham  land  in  Ash  Swamp  and  Saw  Teeth  Mountain;  1  Castor  Hat 
and  S2.49.  $55-02  total. 

To  William  H.  P.  Graham,  land  on  East  side  of  the  highway  in  Southbury  and  $5.83. 
$3-, .02  total. 

To  the  heirs  of  Polly  Matilda  Moseley:  William  G.  Moseley,  Polly  Maria  Moseley  and 
Mary  Ann  Moseley,  piece  of  land  on  the  East  side  of  the  highway  in  Southbury;  1  saddle 
and  $3-33-  $55-°2  total.* * 

-12.  (2)  MARTHA3  GRAHAM  (Andrew,2  John*),  daughter  of  Dr.  Andrew2  Graham 
and  Martha  Curtis,  was  born  Sept.  10,  1756,  in  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died 
(here  Sept.  9,  1794,!  aged  38.  She  married  Sept.  10,  1782,  Matthew  Mitchell,  son  of  Lieut. 
Matthew  MitchellJ  and  Hannah  Preston.  He  was  baptized  July  14,  1751,  and  died  Dec. 
16,  1800, f  in  Woodbury. 

Descendants  of  MATTHEW  MITCHELL  and  MARTHA3  GRAHAM 

A.  Esther  Mitchell,4  baptized  Sept.  7,  1783,  and  died  in  1785. 

B.  preston  Mitchell,4  bom  in  1 786  and  died  Sept.  1 1,  1794,  aged  8,  in  Woodbury,  Conn. 

C.  john  graham  mitchell,4  baptized  July  5,  179I5  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  and  died  Aug. 
13,  1863,  in  Chicago,  Ill.  He  married  in  November,  1818,  Julia  Lotz,  daughter  of  John 
Hertman  Lotz  and  Martha  Towsley.  She  was  born  Oct.  9,  1798,  in  Salisbury,  Conn., 
where  they  lived  and  where  John  Graham  Mitchell  practiced  law. 

(A)  john  graham  mitchell,  Jr.,5  bom  in  1 824  and  died  Mar.  30,  1844,  aged  20.  He 
is  buried  in  Salisbury,  Conn. 

D.  nathan  mitchell,4  born  Nov.  1 6,  1 792,  in  Woodbury,  Conn.,  and  died  Nov.  14,  1874, 
aged  82,  in  Southbury.  He  married  June  16,  1823,  his  cousin,  Martha  Hinman,  daughter 
of  David  Hinman  and  (45)  Mary  Ann3  Graham  of  Southbury.  She  was  born  about  1800. 

(A)  Harriet  m.  mitchell,5  born  Mar.  26,  1826,  in  Southbury  and  died  Oct.  23,  1832, 
aged  6. 

(B)  mary  ann  mitchell,5  born  Feb.  28,  1 834,  in  Southbury  and  died  there  June  4, 
1841,  aged  7. 

•Probate  Records  in  the  State  Library,  Hartford,  Conn. 
fV.R.,  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren. 

*  Matthew  Mitchell,1  was  born  in  1590  in  England.  He  was  a  man  of  considerable  fortune;  but  on  account  of 
religious  persecutions  he  left  England  May  23,  1635;  arriving  in  Boston,  Aug.  17,  1635.  He  settled  in  Charlestown, 
Mass.,  but  later  removed  to  Saybrook,  Conn.  He  had  many  misfortunes  from  storms,  attacks  of  the  Pequot  Indians, 
and  several  fires.  He  finally  located  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  where  he  died  in  1645.  He  had  two  sons,  Jonathan2  and 
David.2 

David  Mitchell,2  son  of  Matthew,  was  baptized  Nov.  14,  1619,  in  York  County,  England,  and  died  in  1686  in 
Stratford,  Conn.  He  married  Elizabeth - . 

Matthew  Mitchell,3  son  of  David,  died  Sept.  1 1,  1746,  in  Southbury,  Conn.  He  married  Mary  Thompson,  daughter 

of  John  Thompson  (died  in  1678)  and  Mirable - —  (died  Apr.  13,  1690)  of  Stratford.  She  was  born  July  20,  1655, 

and  died  June  18,  1711. 

Jonathan  Mitchell,4  son  of  Matthew,  was  baptized  in  July,  1683,  and  died  May  5,  1744,  in  Woodbury-Southbury, 
Conn.  He  married  Jan.  25,  1706,  Hannah  Jenners,  who  died  Nov.  7,  1732. 

Matthew  Mitchell,5  son  of  Jonathan,  was  born  Mar.  3,  1709.  and  died  Oct.  29,  1792.  He  married  Hannah  Preston, 
daughter  of  William  Preston  (born  Mar.  21,  1677,  and  died  Sept.  5,  1754,  son  of  Hackaliah  Preston  and  Emma 
lairchild)  and  Martha  Judson  (daughter  of  John  Judson).  Hannah  Preston  was  born  Dec.  18,  1713,  and  died  in 

1761. 

Matthew  Mitchell,®  son  of  Matthew,®  married  Martha  Graham.  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren,  p.  633. 
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43.  (3)  ANDREWS  GRAHAM,  Jr.,  (Andrew,2  John1),  son  of  Dr.  Andrew2  Graham 
and  Martha  Curtis,  was  born  Aug.  14,  1758,  in  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died 
probably  between  1825  and  1830.  He  married  (1)  Apr.  4,  1782,  at  the  Congregational 
Church  in  Oxford,  Conn.,  Sarah  Smith,  daughter  of  Andrew  Smith,  Jr.,*  and  Mary 
Black  of  Oxford.  She  was  born  July  28,  1752,  in  Derby,  Conn.,  and  died  Oct.  19,  i8o6,{ 
in  Derby.  He  married  again  about  1809,  but  the  name  of  his  second  wife  is  unknown. 
No  record  of  her  death  or  that  of  Andrew,  Jr.,  has  been  found. 

William  Cothren  in  his  Ancient  Woodbury ,  a  book  which  has  long  been  accepted  as  an 
authority  on  Woodbury  families,  says  that  Andrew  Graham,  Jr.,  “died  without  issue.” 
Our  first  intimation  that  this  statement  was  not  correct  came  with  the  reading  of  his 
mother’s  will,  in  which  Andrew,  Jr.,  is  cut  off  with  two  dollars  and  her  property  left  “to 
his  two  children,  Chauncey  and  Preston  Graham.”  Our  search  for  Andrew,  Jr.,  and  his 
children  was  fruitless  until  we  found  a  clue  which  led  us  to  Derby,  Conn.  This  clue  was  a 
papery  signed  Nov.  10,  1788,  in  Derby  by  Andrew3  Graham  showing  that  he  served  a 
notice  to  three  men  of  Derby  to  appear  in  court  in  Southbury.  A  search  of  the  Derby 
records  revealed  much  which  has  enabled  us  to  identify  our  Andrew,  Jr. 

As  he  was  seventeen  in  1775  when  the  Revolutionary  War  began,  Andrew,  Jr.,  was 
undoubtedly  in  the  army.  It  has  not  been  possible  to  identify  him  with  certainty,  but  he 
was  probably  the  Andrew  Graham  in  Captain  John  Hinman’s  Company,  13th  Regiment 
of  Connecticut  militia. 

Before  the  close  of  the  war,  Andrew  Graham,  Jr.,  married  Sarah  Smith  on  Apr.  4,  1782, 
in  the  Congregational  Church  of  Oxford,  Conn.  Soon  after  they  settled  in  Derby,  where 
they  were  listed  in  the  1790  census  with  their  two  eldest  sons,  Curtis  and  Andrew  Smith. 
In  the  1800  census  of  Derby  the  household  is  listed  as  follows:  one  male  under  10  (George 
Washington),  one  male  between  10  and  16  (Andrew  Smith)  one  male  between  26  and 
45  (Andrew),  and  one  female  over  45  (his  wife,  Sarah).  The  eldest  son,  Curtis,  was  in 
Vermont  with  his  guardian. 

Sarah  died  in  1806.  We  have  never  found  her  grave.  A  letter  written  by  her  son,  Andrew 
Smith,  to  his  older  brother,  Curtis,  who  was  living  in  New  London,  Conn.,  tells  of  her  last 
illness. 

Derby  Oct.  19,  1806 

Beloved  brother— 

This  will  inform  you  of  our  late  situation  here.  My  Mother  is  now  on 
'  her  death  bed.  We  expect  she  will  not  live  the  day  out.  It  is  her  desire 
that  I  should  inform  you  of  her  late  situation.  I  hope  you  will  not  neglect 
your  duty  on  this  occasion.  As  for  myself,  I  am  in  perfect  health.  I  could 
write  much  more  if  time  would  permit  me.  So  I  remain  Your  affectionate 
brother, 

ANDREW  GRAHAM 


*  Andrew  Smith,  Jr.,  was  born  Oct.  3,  1 7 1 1 ,  and  lived  in  Derby.  His  will,  dated  Jan.  23,  1792,  was  proved  the 
following  March.  Mary  Black,  his  wife,  wrote  her  will  Mar.  2,  1792,  which  was  proved  Nov.  19,  8794.  Andrew  Smith, 
Jr.,  was  the  son  of  Andrew  Smith,  who  married  May  21,  1696,  Sarah  Tomlinson.  History  of  Derby,  Conn.,  Orcutt 
and  Beardsley. 

fBate  from  letter  written  by  her  son,  Andrew  Smith  Graham. 

{The  paper  was  found  by  the  minister  of  the  church  in  Southbury  in  the  attic  of  the  old  house  of  Shadrach  Osborn, 
who  kept  a  general  store  during  and  after  the  Revolution. 
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Sarah  had  inherited  land  from  her  mother,  Mary  Smith.  From  1792  to  1807  Andrew 
was  concerned  in  a  half  dozen  transactions  involving  the  land.  The  last  one  was  after 
Sarah’s  death,  and  was  a  lease  to  his  brother  William  Hackaliah  “for  the  full  term  of  my 
natural  life,  a  piece  of  land  at  Rock  House  hill  a  little  southerly  from  my  dwelling  house 
being  the  same  land  which  was  conveyed  to  my  late  wife  Sarah  Graham  by  her  late 
mother  Mary  Smith.” 

Andrew,  Jr.,3  was  listed  in  the  1810  census  for  Derby  as  over  45  and  with  1  female  over 
who  was  possibly  his  mother.  He  probably  married  again  shortly  after  this,  but  thus 
f.u-  it  has  been  impossible  to  discover  the  identity  of  this  second  wife.  There  were  two 
children  by  this  second  marriage,  both  of  whom  are  listed  in  the  1820  census  for  Derby: 
two  males  under  10  (Chauncey  and  Preston),  one  male  over  45,  one  female  between  10 
and  16  (possibly  the  daughter  of  his  wife  by  a  former  marriage),  and  one  female  over  45. 

Neither  Andrew  nor  his  wife  are  in  the  1830  census.  Her  son  Chauncey  was  in  Plymouth 
in  1838  (in  which  year  he  was  admitted  as  an  elector  of  the  town),  and  it  is  possible  that 
Plymouth  was  her  birthplace  and  that  she  had  returned  there  with  her  sons  after  Andrew’s 
death. 

Among  the  probate  files  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library  is  a  petition  of  three  selectmen 
of  Derby,  dated  Aug.  16,  1799,  asking  that  a  guardian  be  appointed  for  the  children  of 
Andrew3  Graham  because  he  was  “not  a  fit  person”  to  be  entrusted  with  their  property. 

This  may  certify  to  the  Honorable  Court  of  Probate  for  the  District  of  New  Haven 
that  the  children  of  Andrew  Graham  of  Derby  in  said  District  had  left  to  them 
by  their  Ancestors  considerable  property  and  that  their  father  Andrew  Graham 
is  not  a  fit  person  to  be  entrusted  with  said  property  or  to  be  appointed  their 
Guardian.  We  therefore  pray  you,  Sir,  to  appoint  Mr.  Jonathan  Lumm,Jr.  of  said 
Derby,  Guardian  to  said  Minor  Children,  that  he  can  secure  and  take  care  of 
said  property  and  save  the  town  from  any  trouble  or  expense  in  the  premises— 
the  said  Andrew  Graham  now  has  a  master  or  overseer  appointed  over  him  and 
said  property  is  left  in  the  hands  of  said  Graham. 

Derby,  Aug.  16,  1799 

DAVID  HITCHCOCK 
REUBEN  LUM 
NATHAN  STILES 

Exactly  what  made  Andrew3'  an  “unfit  person”  is  somewhat  difficult  to  establish, 
though  the  traditions  in  his  branch  of  the  family  throw  some  light  on  the  question.  His 
eldest  son,  Curtis,4  left  home  as  a  young  lad  and  spent  a  number  of  years  with  his  guardian, 
Jonathan  Lumm,  in  Vermont.  Curtis  married  well  and  has  left  a  number  of  descendants 
who  are  living  in  the  vicinity  of  Unionville,  Conn.  When  the  writer  called  on  them  during 
the  summer  of  1935  with  the  hope  of  learning  more  about  Andrew,  Jr.,3  than  the  meager 
records  could  tell,  family  traditions  were  recounted.  In  all  our  experience  in  talking  with 
descendants  of  the  Rev.  John*  Graham,  this  is  the  only  family  who  has  not  immediately 
told  the  story  of  their  descent  from  the  Duke  of  Montrose.*  We  know  from  letters  dated 
as  late  as  1800  that  Andrew,  Jr.,3  was  on  very  good  terms  with  his  brothers,  Nathan  Burr 
and  John  Andrew.  But  not  many  years  later  all  connections  between  his  branch  and  other 
branches  of  the  family  were  broken  so  that  in  1935  Andrew’s  descendants  in  the  sixth 

*  Later  we  found  one  other  family,  the  descendants  of  Narcissus3  Graham,  who  settled  in  Clarendon  County* 
S.C.,  in  1786.  These  people  knew  nothing  of  Narcissus,3  the  Rev.  John,1  or  the  Duke. 


Selectmen  of  Derby 
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generation  knew  nothing  of  their  relationship  to  the  Rev.  John1  Graham.  They  believed 
that  Andrew,  Jr. ,3  was  the  first  of  their  family  to  come  to  this  country  and  that  he  came 
shortly  after  the  Revolution  with  a  cargo  of  rum  from  England. 

An  elderly  gentleman  in  Derby,  who  has  an  excellent  memory  for  names  and  dates  and 
an  intense  interest  in  the  stories  of  old  Derby,  told  us  more  about  him.  Andrew3  had  been 
a  smuggler  of  rum  toward  the  close  of  the  Revolution.  At  that  time  there  was  a  great  deal 
of  smuggling  in  and  around  Derby,  mostly  by  Tories.  Boats  which  by  day  were  anchored 
in  the  sound  came  up  the  river  at  night  and  unloaded  at  the  docks.  Andrew  lived  in 
Seymour,  near  Derby,  in  a  part  of  the  town  known  as  “Hell’s  Lane.”  At  least  in  his 
mother’s  eyes  he  was  thoroughly  disreputable,  for  she  cut  him  off  in  her  will.  It  is  difficult 
to  ascertain  just  what  influence  his  friends  and  environment  had  upon  his  life.  But  his 
eldest  son,  Curtis,4  wrho  was  sent  up  to  Vermont  as  a  young  man  and  thereby  escaped 
these  undesirable  influences  in  his  youth,  turned  out  very  well;  whereas  Andrew’s  next 
two  sons,  Andrew  Smith4  and  George  Washington,4  who  remained  at  home,  fared  badly — 
as  did  their  sons,  who  died  as  drunkards. 

Children  of  ANDREW3  GRAHAM  and  SARAH  SMITH 

(First  marriage) 

10S.  A/  Curtis4  Graham,  born  in  1783;  baptized  Feb.  2,  1784;  died  Sept.  15,  1825. 

109.  B.  Andrew  Smith4  Graham,  baptized  July  15,  1787;  died  Apr.  3,  1871. 
no.  C.  George  Washington4  Graham,  born  about  1795;  baptized  Nov.  22,  1803; 
died  - - -. 

Children  of  ANDREW3  GRAHAM  and  — - — -  _ 

(Second  marriage) 

111.  D.  Chauncey4  Graham,  bom  Aug.  7,  1816;  died  May  18,  1902. 

112.  E.  Preston4  Graham,  bom  about  1818;  died  after  1879. 

44.  (4)  ISAAC  GILBERT3  GRAHAM  (Andrew,2  John1),  son  of  Dr.  Andrew2  Graham 
and  Martha  Curtis,  was  born  Sept.  10,  1760,*  in  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died 
Sept.  1,  1848,  aged  88,  in  Unionville  (now  Hawthorne),  N.Y.  He  married,  probably 
about  1782,  Auley  (Bancker)  Garrison,  daughter  of  Hendrick  Bancker  and  Catrina  Van 
Tassel  and  the  widow  of  Jan  Garrison  (or  John  Gerritson).  She  was  baptized  Oct.  28, 
1753, t  in  Tarrytown,  N.Y.,  and  died  Jan.  2,  1835,  aged  82,  in  Unionville,  N.Y.  Both  are 
buried  there  in  the  churchyard  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church. 

Isaac  Gilbert  was  a  doctor  and  undoubtedly  learned  his  profession  from  his  father, 
Dr.  Andrew  Graham.  Though  still  a  very  young  man  at  the  time  of  the  Revolution,  he 
entered  the  army  and  became  surgeon’s  mate  in  Lieut.  Colonel  John  Brook’s  7th  Regiment 
of  Massachusetts.  In  the  records  of  the  War  Department  in  Washington,  D.C.,  his  name 
appears  on  the  muster  rolls  of  field  and  staff  officers  dated  July  18,  1781,  and  on  a  list  of 
commissioned  officers  dated  July  11,  1783.  He  served  to  Nov.  3,  1783,  in  the  2nd  Regi¬ 
ment,  Massachusetts  Continental  Levy.  The  records  further  disclose  that  leave  was  granted 
him  Dec.  2,  1781,  to  go  to  Connecticut  for  fourteen  days,  that  he  served  at  Philadelphia, 

•V.R.,  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren. 

f  Baptismal  record  of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Sleepy  Hollow  (now  the  First  Reformed  Church  of  Tarry- 
town).  It  shows  “Altje  Banker,  daughter  of  Hendrick  Banker,”  with  sponsors  Jacob  Van  Tassel  and  Aaltje  Van 
Tassel.  Like  most  Dutch  names,  Altje  went  through  many  states  of  corruption,  some  of  the  variations  being  Aaltje, 
Altie,  Altye,  Aulchie,  Aultye,  Auley,  Aulee. 
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Dr.  Isaac  Gilbert3  Graham 


and  that  he  was  reported  sick  at  Windsor,  Conn.  The  Revolutionary  Pension  Rolls  call 
him  surgeon’s  mate,  with  an  annual  allowance  of  $240.  It  is  also  stated  that  he  received 
$j6o  and  that  his  name  was  put  on  the  pension  list  Aug.  3,  1818,  when  living  in  West¬ 
chester  County,  N.Y. 

In  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren  speaks  of  General  Washington’s  warm  regard  for  Isaac 
Gilbert  as  a  man  and  for  his  patriotic  devotion  to  the  great  cause  and  for  his  medical 
knowledge.  As  the  young  surgeon  was  but  twenty-two  when  the  war  ended  in  17833  his 
medical  knowledge  was  probably  somewhat  less  than  his  patriotic  devotion.  At  any  rate, 
his  fellow-officers  gave  him  a  gold-headed  cane,  which  was  presented  by  General  Wash¬ 
ington.  This  cane,  in  1942,  is  in  the  possession  of  Isaac  Gilbert’s  great-grandson,  Henry 
Sylvester6  Graham  of  New  York  City,  who  prizes  it  highly. 

Isaac  Gilbert’s  name  is  in  the  list  of  those  officers  who  had  served  three  years  in  the  war 
and  were  entitled  to  membership  in  the  Society  of  the  Cincinnati;  however,  he  was  not  a 
member  of  the  organization.  (See  footnote  page  222.) 

Before  the  end  of  the  war,  Isaac  Gilbert  had  married  Auley  Bancker,  the  young  widow 
of  Jan  Garrison.  There  is  no  record  of  the  marriage,  owing  possibly  to  the  confusion  of  the 
times.  They  were  probably  married  in  the  old  Dutch  Reformed  Church  in  Sleepy  Hollow. 

Isaac  Gilbert  purchased  a  four-hundred  acre  farm  in  Westchester  County,  N.Y.,  from 
the  government.  It  was  land  confiscated  from  Tories  who  had  left  the  county  during  the 
war.  Nothing  remains  of  the  farmhouse  which  he  built  but  a  pile  of  large  stones  where  the 
great  chimney  stood.  The  site  of  the  old  house  is  back  of  the  present  Graham  house,  which 
is  near  Hawthorne  station.  In  early  spring  before  the  grass  has  grown,  the  foundations  of 
the  barn  are  visible.  The  stone  wall,  which  enclosed  the  barnyard,  still  stands  and  is  at 
least  three  feet  high  and  more  than  half  as  broad.  Lilac  bushes  still  grow  near  the  site  of 
the  old  house,  and  the  trees  stand  in  such  a  way  as  to  suggest  a  roadway  leading  to  the 
door.  On  one  side  of  what  was  probably  the  front  yard,  a  large  outcropping  of  rock, 
covered  with  vines  and  moss,  shows  here  and  there.  On  the  other  side  of  the  yard  is  a 
flat  stone,  a  perfect  natural  bench,  beside  which  grew  a  fine  young  tree.  Here  they  must 
have  sat  in  the  cool  of  the  day  when  the  work  was  done.  The  tree  has  now  grown  very 
large,  and  part  of  the  trunk  has  grown  around  one  end  of  the  stone.  The  house  was  built 
upon  high  ground.  The  Saw  Mill  River,  now  little  more  than  a  creek,  ran  below  and  to 
the  east  of  the  house.  An  arm  of  hills  partly  encircled  the  small  fields  east  of  the  river. 
Westward,  across  the  valley,  rose  higher  hills,  covered  with  dense  forest.  In  this  house, 
the  site  of  which  is  located  by  a  marker  erected  by  the  Westchester  Historical  Society,  nine 
children  were  born  to  Dr.  Isaac  Gilbert  Graham  and  his  wife,  Auley. 

In  addition  to  his  farming,  Dr.  Graham  continued  the  practice  of  his  profession  for  fifty 
years  and  became  famous  for  his  “usefulness  and  benevolence.”  In  1850  Cothren  wrote  of 
him:  “He  was  always  ready  and  prompt  to  visit,  without  reward,  the  dwellings  of  the  poor 
and  afflicted,  however  remote  or  desolate,  as  a  humane  and  ministering  brother.  Those 
who  knew  him  long  and  intimately  esteemed  his  sterling  qualities.  With  steadiness  of 
purpose  and  regularity  of  life,  he  combined  an  incorruptible  integrity  which  secured  for 
him  through  life  unlimited  confidence  and  an  unblemished  fame.” 

Auley  (Bancker)  Garrison- Graham  lived  to  be  eighty-two  and  was  to  the  end  famous 
for  her  beauty.  Unfortunately  no  picture  of  her  has  been  found,  but  the  tradition  of  her 
great  charm  persisted  long  after  her  death.  Dr.  Graham  survived  his  wife  thirteen  years 
and  lived  on  in  his  house,  on  the  hill,  and  apparently  was  active  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He 
left  a  will  dated  Dec.  10,  1839.  It  was  probated  by  his  executors,  Isaac  Gilbert  Graham,  Jr., 
and  Aaron  Ward,  on  Nov.  27,  1848,  nearly  three  months  after  his  death. 
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Ten  years  passed  before  the  estate  was  finally  closed.  The  packet  of  old  papers  in  the 
Surrogate  Court  files  in  White  Plains,  N.Y.,  gives  the  list  of  heirs  at  various  periods*  and 
shows  how  widely  the  family  had  scattered.  The  oldest  son,  Dr.  Frederick,  had  gone  to 
“Ottoway”  in  Illinois.  Andrew,  the  next  son,  was  living  in  New  York  City.  Patty,  who 
had  married  Holly  Newman,  and  Betsey  Ann,  wife  of  Joseph  Scofield,  were  living  in 
Mount  Pleasant  Township,  N.Y.;  and  the  other  daughter,  Harriet,  had  gone  with  her 
husband,  Annanias  Worden,  to  Courtland,  Mich.  The  son  Henry  was  dead,  and  his 
family  were  living  in  Washington,  D.C.,  and  Camden,  N.J.  Isaac  Gilbert,  Jr.,  was  living 
on  the  old  place,  and  it  may  have  been  for  him  that  the  present  Graham  house  was  built. 

From  the  estate  papers  we  learn  that  the  daughters  received  of  their  father  s  “move¬ 
ables”:  one  Black  Horse,  one  Horse  Carrage,  one  Horse  Waggon  and  Harness,  one  Car- 
rage  Harness,  a  Hand  Fan,  a  Clock  and  Case,  one  Franklin  (stove),  Dog  House,  one 
Hogset,  and  one  Pair  of  Iron  Hoppels. 

Will  of  Isaac  Gilbert3  Graham 

I,  ISAAC  G.  GRAHAM,  of  the  town  of  Mount  Pleasant,  in  the  County  of 
Westchester,  Physician,  do  make  and  declare  this  my  last  Will  and  testament,  in 
manner  and  form  following, 

FIRST:  After  the  payment  of  my  just  debts  and  funeral  expenses,  I  give,  devise 
and  bequeath  unto  my  three  daugh-  ters — Patty  wife  of  Holly  Newman,  Betsey 
Ann  wife  of  Joseph  Scofield  and  Harriet  wife  of  Annanias  Worden,  all  my  per¬ 
sonal  moveable  estate,  consisting  of  my  household  goods  and  chattels,  wearing 
apparel,  farming  utensils,  &c  to  be  divided  between  them,  the  survivors  or  survivor 
of  them,  share  and  share  alike. 

SECOND:  I  do  give,  devise  and  bequeath  unto  all  my  children,  living  at  the 
time  of  my  death  all  the  money,  stocks,  notes, -bonds,  mortgages,  or  other  securities 
to  which  I  am  or  may  be  entitled  at  the  time  of  my  death— to  be  divided  among 
them  share  and  share  alike,  and  in  case  of  the  death  of  either  of  my  said  children, 
before  me,  I  do  hereby  give  and  devise  the  share  of  the  child  so  dying  unto  the 
legal  heirs  of  the  child  so  dying  share  and  share  alike. 

LASTLY:  I  do  hereby  constitute  and  appoint  Isaac  G.  Graham,  and  Aaron 
Ward,  my  executors,  to  this  my  last  will  and  testament. 

IN  WITNESS  WHEREOF  I  have  hereunto  set  my  hand  and  seal  this  tenth 
day  of  December,  one  thousand  eight  hundred  and  thirty  nine. 

ISAAC  G.  GRAHAM 

Signed,  sealed,  published  and  declared  by  the  said  testator,  to  be  his  last  will  and 
testament  in  our  presence  and  in  the  presence  of  each  other — subscribed  our 
names  as  witnesses  hereto 

THOMAS  ANGEVINE 
EBENEZER  M.  NEWMAN 


•For  this  reason  the  papers  were  a  valuable  source  of  information. 
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Ancestry  of 
AULEY  BANCKER 


LAURENS  MATTYSE 
BANCKER 


HENDRICK 

BANCKER 


bp  Oct  28  1727 

d  Oct  28  1805 
Tarrytown,  N.Y. 

AULEY  BANCKER 

lived  near 
Pleasantville, 

bp  Oct  28  1753 
Tarrytown,  N.Y. 
d Jan  2  1835 
Hawthorne,  N.Y. 
m(2)  about  1782 

Isaac  Gilbert 
Graham* 

Westchester  co., 
N.Y. 

m  Nov  17  1750 

CATRINA  VAN 
TESSEL 

bp  Apr  17  1733 
First  Ref.  Church 
of  Tarrytown 
d  Sept  15  1799 

FREDERICK 

BANCKER 

bp  May  22  1698 
New  York  City 


b  between  1650  and 
1660  in  Holland 
living  1735 

m  about  1681  in 
New  York  City 


HENDRICK 

HARMENSEN 


d  before  1744 
m  Apr  1  172! 


AALTJE  STORM 
b  Aug  20  1701 


JOHANNIS  VAN 
TESSEL 


of  Flatlands 

from  Amsterdam,  1658 

EGBERTIE  JANS 


DIRCK  STORM 


b  in  Holland 

GREGORIUS  STORM 

came  to  N.Y.G.  1662 

b  in  Holland  1656 
d  1711 

MARIA  PIETERSE 

m  in  New  Utrecht, 

MONTFORT 

L.I. 

THOMAS  JANSE 

ENGELTJE 

VAN  DYKE 

VAN  DYCK 

MARITJE 

ANDRIESSEN 

JANETJE 
b  1670  c 

d  1701 


b  “on  the  Manor  of 
Cortlandt” 

m  Nov  21  1724 
Phillipsburgh,  N.Y. 

CATHARXNA 
(Treintie)  BUYS 


“young  girl  of  Ac- 
quackanonck,  N.J.” 


•Note  Auley  Bancker  married  (1)  Jan  Garrison  who  died  1778  c  after  which  she  married  (2)  about  1782  Isaac 
Gilbert  Graham.3 


\ 

References : 


BANCKER  -  STORM 

Bancker  or  Banker  Families  of  America,  N.  J.  Banker  (Rutland,  Vt.,  1909) 
Baptisms  N.  Y.  Ref.  Dutch  Church 

Death  Records  Sleepy  Hollow  Cemetery,  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

VAN  TESSEL 

Records  of  the  First  Ref.  Dutch  Church  of  Tarrytown,  N.  Y. 

STORM 

Bancker  or  Banker  Families  of  America  (quoted  above) 

Baptisms  N.  Y.  Ref.  Dutch  Church 


Children  of  ISAAC  GILBERT3  GRAHAM  and  AULEY  (BANCKER)  GARRISON 

A.  Henry4  Graham,  born  about  1783;  died  young, 
in  B.  Frederick4  Graham,  born  July  10,  1785;  died  May  13,  1863. 

1 14.  C.  Andrew4  Graham,  born  Aug.  2,  1786;  died  Apr.  17,  1850. 

1 15.  D.  Henry4  Graham,  born  Mar.  17,  1788;  died  May  31,  1828. 

116.  E.  Martha4  Graham,  born  Apr.  11,  1789;  died  June  9,  1863. 

F.  Isaac  Gilbert4  Graham,  Jr.,  born  May  12,  i79°>  died  young. 

II7  g.  Elizabeth  Ann4  Graham,  bora  July  12,  1791;  died  in  1873. 
ng  h.  Harriet4  Graham,  born  July  26,  1793  died;  Sept.  28,  1883. 

119.  I.  Isaac  Gilbert4  Graham,  Jr.,  bora  Feb.  15,  17995  died  Oct.  4,  1874. 

4-  (,)  MARY  ANN3  GRAHAM  (Andrew,*  John4),  daughter  of  Dr.  Andrew2  Graham 
and  Martha  Curiis,  was  born  June  27,  1762,  in  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died 
Mar  8,  1847,  aged  84.  She  married  Feb.  1,  1784,  David  Hinman,  Jr.,  son  of  Deacon  David 
Hinman*  and  Sarah  Hinman.  He  was  bom  Jan.  18,  1756,  and  died  Jan.  5,  1820,  aged  64. 
They  are  both  buried  in  the  Graham  lot  in  White  Oak  Cemetery,  Southbury,  Conn. 

Descendants  of  DAVID  HINMAN,  Jr.,  and  MARY  ANN3  GRAHAM 

A.  FREDERICK  hinman,4  born  Nov.  3,  1784,  in  Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died  there  Apr.  15, 
1832,  aged  47.  Like  his  father,  he  was  a  farmer.  He  married  May  8,  1814,  m  Southbury, 
Fanny  Mitchell  (name  recorded  variously  as  Pharma,  Phemia,  and  Phanna),  daughter 
of  Simeon  Mitchell  and  Anna  Pierce.  She  was  bora  Sept.  20,  1791,  and  died  Oct.  17, 
1866,  in  Southbury. 

(A)  HORACE  REEVE  hinman,5  born  Aug.  1 3,  1815,  and  died  Aug.  16,  1818. 

(B)  Harriet  rose  hinman,5  born  Aug.  10,  1816.  She  married  Apr.  5,  1836,  Charles 

Hall,  postmaster  and  merchant  in  Southbury. 

(C)  david  Ralph  hinman,5  born  Dec.  ii,  1818.  He  married  Betsey  Curtis  of  Newtown, 

'  who  was  born  Nov.  15,  1824.  No  children. 

B  nathan  hinman,4  born  Feb.  8,  1787?  4n  Southbury  and  died  there  Mar.  21,  1842,  aged 
55.  He  married  May  10,  1821,  Selina  Burrit,  daughter  of  Dr.  Anthony  Burnt  and  Anna 
Curtis  of  New  Haven.  She  was  born  in  Southbury,  May  29,  1789,  and  died  Feb.  or 
Mar.  1  g,  1874,  aged  84. 

(A)  MARY  ANN  HINMAN,5  bom  Feb.  14,  1 822. 

(B)  selina  hinman,5  born  Oct.  3,  1 823,  and  died  May  23,  1849,  aged  25. 

(C)  nathan  burrit  hinman,5  born  Jan.  4,  1 825;  and  died  Noy.  15,  1827.  ^ 

(D)  nathan  burr  hinman,5  born  Apr.  io,  1 828,  and  lived  in  Litchfield,  Conn.  e 

married  Apr.  14,  1852,  Julia  Ray. 

a.  CHARLES  WILBUR  HINMAN6  * 

(E)  julia  hinman,3  born  Feb.  5,  1830.  , 

(F)  martha  hinman,5  born  Feb.  29,  1832.  She  married  Dec.  23,  1850,  Frederic  on. 

(G)  anthony  B.  hinman,5  born  June  29,  1834. 

(H)  william  curtis  hinman,5  born  Mar.  6,  1841. 

*  Deacon  David  Hinman,  son  of  Benjamin  Hinman,  Jr.,  and  Sarah  Sherman,  was  bom  in  1722  and  died  July 
19.  1758,  aged  36.  He  married  Sarah  Hinman,  daughter  of  Titus  Hinman,  Jr. 
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C.  david  hinman,4  born  Dec.  20,  1790,  in  Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died  there  July  9,  1799. 
He  is  buried  in  the  Graham  lot  in  the  White  Oak  Cemetery,  Southbury. 

D.  benjamin  jay  hinman,4  born  May  27,  1795,  in  Southbury  and  died  Oct.  15,  1857,  aged 
62.  He  was  a  farmer,  “a  most  worthy  citizen  of  Southbury.’5  He  married  (1)  Oct.  29, 
1823,  flarriet  Minor,  daughter  of  Seth  Minor  and  Emma  Judson  of  Woodbury.  She 
was  baptized  July  4,  1802,  and  died  Dec.  2,  1827.  He  married  (2)  Feb.  28,  1830,  Harriet 
(Burrit)  Bacon,  daughter  of  Dr.  Anthony  Burrit  and  Anna  Curtis  and  the  widow  of 
Daniel  C.  Bacon.  She  was  born  Nov.  19,  1797,  in  Southbury. 

(A)  seth  curtis  hinman,5  born  Oct.  20,  1824,  and  died  May  29,  1876,  in  New  Haven, 
Conn.  He  married  Apr.  24,  1855,  Maria  M.  Wheeler. 

(B)  jane  adams  hinman,5  born  Apr.  26,  1827.  She  married  Denison  D.  Lambert  of 
New  Haven. 

(C)  emetine  hinman,5  bom  July  29,  1833.  She  married  in  December,  1855,  Alonzo 
Brown. 

E.  mary  hinman4  (Polly),  born  Feb.  1,  1797,  and  died  Jan.  31,  1875,  aged  78,  Id  South¬ 
bury.  She  married  June  2,  1825,  James  W.  Ward  of  Vermont. 

(A)  ELLEN  WARD5 

(B)  Caroline  ward,5  married  Dr.  Cauder  of  Bristol. 

(C)  fanny  ward5 

(D)  MARY  WARD5 

(E)  EUGENE  WARD5 

F.  martha  hinman4  (Patty),  bom  Jan.  7,  1803.  She  married  June  26,  1823,  Nathan 
Mitchell,4  son  of  Matthew  Mitchell  and  Martha3  Graham  (42).  He  was  bora  Nov.  16, 
1792,  and  died  Nov.  14,  1874,  aged  82.  He  was  a  merchant  in  Woodbury  but  later 
became  a  farmer. 

(A)  Harriet  m.  Mitchell,5  born  Mar.  26,  1826,  in  Southbury  and  died  Oct.  23,  1832, 
aged  6. 

(B)  mary  ann  Mitchell,5  bom  Feb.  28,  1834,  in  Southbury.  She  married  David 
■Wheeler  of  Southbury.* 

46.  (6)  JOHN  ANDREW3  GRAHAM  (Andrew,2  John1),  son  of  Dr.  Andrew2  Graham 
and  Martha  Curtis,  was  born  June  ro,  1764,  in  Woodbury- Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died 
Aug.  29,  1841,  aged  77,  in  New  York  City  {New  York  Observer ,  Sept.  4,  1841).  He  married 

(1)  Jan.  24,  1788,  Rachel  Freeman  Hodges,  daughter  of  Dr.  Silas  Hodges  and  Rachel 
Freeman  of  Clarendon,  Vt.  He  divorced  her  Feb.  2,  1796,  in  Rutland,  Vt.  (She  married 

(2)  Feb.  4,  1796,  Roger  Fuller  .of  Sudbury,  Vt.,  later  of  Brandon,  Vt.)  John  Andrew 
married  (2)  May  26,  1796,  in  London,  England,  Margaret  Lorimer,  daughter  of  James 
Lorimer  and  Susanna  Anderson.  She  was  bora  in  1774  and  died  Jan.  13,  i860,  aged  86,  in 
New  York  City.  Boih  she  and  John  Andrew  are  buried  in  vault  85  at  St.  Mark’s-in-the- 
Bouwerie,  New  York  City. 

John  Andrew  was  educated  in  Woodbury  by  the  Rev.  Jehu  Minor  and  was  the  first 
one  in  the  family  to  choose  the  law  as  a  profession.  After  receiving  the  classical  education 
of  the  times,  he,,  in  1781,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  entered  the  law  office  of  Edward  Hinman 

*  References  for  the  Hinman  family:  V.R.,  Ancient  Woodbury,  Cothren,  and  Genealogy  of  the  Puritans,  Descendants  of 
Sergeant  Edward  Hinman.  R.  R.  Hinman  (1856). 
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f  Southbury  In  1785  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  but  he  did  not  practice  m  Connecticut. 
Tlu.t  same  year  his  father,  Dr.  Andrews  Graham,  died;  and  John  Andrew  was  left  with 
■  care  of  his  two  younger  brothers,  Nathan  Burr  and  William  Huckaliah. 

xhe  prospects  of  the  three  young  men  were  not  very  bright  in  Woodbury.  The  town,  at 
die  close  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  found  itself  bankrupt,  and  business  was  at  a  standstill. 
Many  of  its  ablest  citizens  had  been  killed.  Many  had  lost  everything  they  possessed,  and 
ihc  currency  was  worthless.  The  prospects  of  making  a  livelihood  were  poor.  It  is  no 
wonder  then  that  the  younger  sons  of  the  family  determined  to  try  their  fortunes  elsewhere. 

Vermont  seemed  their  logical  goal.  Many  tales  of  the  beauty  of  the  country  and  the 
fertility  of  the  land  had  been  brought  back  to  Woodbury  by  the  returning  soldiers.  The 
boundless  forests  of  pine  and  hardwood  and  the  unknown  possibilities  of  the  mountains 
which  it  was  rumored,  contained  stores  of  coal  and  minerals— were  glowing  inducements 
to  men  in  Connecticut.  Also  the  Government  was  offering  free  land  to  settlers.  Very  little, 
h0Wever5  was  really  known  of  Vermont.  The  “wilderness”  was  but  thinly  settled,  and  the 

territory  had  not  yet  been  admitted  to  the  Union. 

In  1785  John  Andrew  left  Woodbury  for  Rutland,  one  of  the  newest  settlements  m 
Vermont  which  promised  to  become  a  center  of  trade  and  an  important  town  because  of 
its  situation  at  the  junction  of  all  the  principal  Indian  trails.  Here  the  young  lawyer  opened 
his  office.  He  had  an  unusual  gift  for  making  his  w'ay  and  established  himself  rapidly.  He 
soon  sent  for  his  brother  Nathan  Burr  and  a  little  later  for  William  Hackaliah. 

On  Jan  24,  1788,  John  Andrew  married  Rachel  Freeman  Hodges,  the  daughter  o 
Dr.  Silas  Hodges  of  Clarendon,  Vt.  Two  years  later,  in  1790,  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Vermont.  This  was  the  year  in  which  the  first  national  census 
was  taken,  and  John  Andrew  is  listed  as  the  head  of  a  family  of  three  males  over  sixteen 
and  two  females — himself  and  two  brothers,  his  wife,  and  probably  a  maid. 

In  his. Descriptive  Sketch  of  Vermont*  written  in  1797,  John  Andrew  thus  summarized 

this  period  of  his  life: 

In  1781,  my  father  removed  me  from  my  tutor,  the  Rev.  Jehu  Minor,  of  South  Britain, 
and  placed  me  in  the  office  and  under  the  care  of  Edward  Hmman,  Esq.,  a  lawyer  of 
eminence;  with  him  I  continued  till  1 785,  in  which  year  my  father  died,  not  leaving  behind 
him  an  independence  to  his  family,  occasioned  by  the  calamities  of  the  war  and  the 
depreciation  of  the  paper  money  of  Congress.  Under  these  circumstances,  to  meliorate 
my  fortune,  I  entered  into  the  practice  of  my  profession  and  settled  m  Rutland,  a  shire 
town,  situated  on  Otter  Creek,  in  the  State  of  Vermont.  Where  industry  and  persever¬ 
ance  are  joined  to  an  upright  intention,  I  believe,  it  will  seldom  be  found  that  we  have 
much  cause  to  be  displeased  with  the  world.  Success,  in  a  great  degree,  depends  upon  our¬ 
selves;  and  honesty  and  exertion  will,  I  am  convinced,  generally  lead  us  to  all  that  we 

ought  reasonably  to  hope  for.  r 

I  moved  forward  as  well  as  I  could  desire,  in  the  different  Courts  of  the  Court  of  Com¬ 
mon  Pleas,  till  the  year  1790,  when  I  was  called  to  the  Bar  at  the  Supreme  Court  of  t  e 
State.  I  practiced  in  this  Court  until  June,  1792,  when  at  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States  of  America,  for  the  district  of  Vermont,  at  Bennington,  I  was  called  to  the  Bar  oi 
■  that.  Court,  and  admitted  and  sworn  an  attorney  and  counsellor.  In  January  1792,  Mr. 
Chittenden,  Captain  General,  Governor  and  Commander  in  chief  of  the  State  of  Vermont, 

~~*The  title-oase  of  the  pamphlet  is  as  follows :  “ A  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Vermont  One  of  the  United 
States  JUncfby  j  A  Graham.  LL.D.,  Late  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the  Service  of  the  above  State  Printed  and 
sold,  for  the  Author,  by  Henry  Fry,  at  the  Cicero  Office  Finsbury  Place  Loncion  i 797-  Copies  of  the  pamphlet 
are  in  the  Connecticut  State  Library,  Hartford,  and  the  Congressional  Library,  Washington,  D.C. 
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was  pleased  to  honour  me  with  the  appointment  of  Aid-de-camp  to  his  Excellency,  with 
the  rank  of  Lieutenant  Colonel  Commandant. 

His  first  son,  John  Hodges  Graham,  was  born  in  Rutland  on  Mar.  9,  1794. 

In  October  of  that  year  John  Andrew  attended  the  convention  of  the  Episcopal  Church 
of  Vermont  as  a  delegate  from  Rutland.  He  was  appointed  on  Nov.  13,  1794,  their  special 
agent  to  the  Courts  of  Canterbury  and  York  and  was  sent  to  England  to  obtain  the  con¬ 
firmation  of  the  appointment  and  the  consecration  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters*  as  Bishop 
of  Vermont.  It  was  a  difficult  and  complicated  mission,  requiring  ability  and  tact.  The 
refusal  of  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  is  set  forth  in  the  following  letter  to  John  Andrew 
Graham: 


Canterbury,  June  17,  1795 

Sir:  Having  frequently  stated  to  you  in  the  fullest  and  most  explicit  manner,  and  once 
particularly  in  the  presence  of  the  Rev.  S.  Peters,  the  grounds  and  reasons  which  induced 
me  to  decline  taking  any  steps  to  obtain  his  Majesty’s  licenses  for  the  Consecration  of  a 
Bishop  for  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  Vermont,  I  hoped  there  would  be  no  call 
upon  me  to  repeat  them  but  that  your  representation  of  those  statements  would  be 
all-sufficient  to  exculpate  you  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of  Vermont, 
who  have  elected  that  gentleman  their  Bishop,  and  that  his  Excellency  Governor  Chit¬ 
tenden,  who  united  with  their  convention  in  recommending  him  for  Consecration  in 
England. 

I  cannot,  however,  refuse  your  request  to  me  to  state  in  writing  the  grounds  on  which 
my  conduct  in  this  business  is  founded. 

I  beg  leave  to  observe,  then,  that  the  statement  which  I  made  to  you,  was  founded  on  a 
perfect  recollection  that  the  spirit  and  intention  of  the  Act  of  Parliament,  which  enabled 
the  English  Archbishops  and  Bishops  to  consecrate  Bishops  for  America,  with  the  King’s 
license,  extends  only  to  such  number  as  might,  on  their  return  to  that  country,  consecrate 
a  sufficient  supply  to  keep  up  the  succession  in  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  there.  His 
Majesty  clearly  understood  this  to  be  the  sole  object  of  the  Bill  presented  to  Parliament. 
The  Archbishops  and  Bishops  understood  it  precisely  in  the  same  way;  and.  that  such  was 
the  intention  and  purport  of  it,  and  no  more,  I  myself  stated  in  the  house  of  Lords,  when 
I  was  called  upon  by  the  Earl  of  Effingham,  and  others,  to  explain  “what  occasion  there 
was  for  such  a  Bill,  and  to  what  number  of  Bishops  our  Consecrations  were  meant  to 
extend.” 

I  must  add  further,  that,  on  the  5th  of  July,  1786,  I  wrote  from  Canterbury  to  the 
Committee  of  the  General  Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Convention  in  America, 
sending  a  copy  of  the  Act,  and  stating  that  we  understood  it  as  above  explained. 


♦Samuel  Peters,  son  of  John  Peters  and  Mary  Marks,  was  born  in  Hebron,  Conn.,  Nov.  20,  1835,  and  died  Apr.' 
19,  1826,  in  New  York  City.  He  is  buried  in  Hebron.  He  was  graduated  in  1757  from  Yale,  where  he  studied  theology. 
He  then  went  to  England,  and  there  was  ordained  deacon  and  priest  in  1759.  He  returned  in  1760  to  Hebron,  Conn., 
where  he  took  charge  of  a  church.  He  lived  like  a  country  squire,  entertaining  his  friends  with  great  liberality  and 
driving  about  in  a  coach  and  four.  Much  as  his  parishoners  diapproved  of  his  manner  of  living,  he  remained  in 
undisturbed  charge  of  his  clerical  duties.  But  in  1774  when  the  Revolution  was  approaching,  his  love  for  royalty 
came  into  conflict  with  the  growing  patriotism  of  the  day,  and  he  could  no  longer  remain  in  contact  with  his  old 
friends.  The  situation  became  so  strained  that  he  was  finally  attacked  on  two  different  occasions  by  mobs  who 
threatened  to  tar  and  feather  him.  He  managed  to  escape  on  horseback  to  Boston,  which  was  then  in  possession  of  the 
British,  and  from  there  left  for  England.  In  England  he  was  given  a  pension  and  a  grant  of  property  in  restitution  for 
his  property  in  America  which  had  been  confiscated.  He  seems  to  have  been  a  very  unfortunate  choice  by  the  church 
convention  for  the  important  position  of  second  ranking  bishop  in  America.  It  is  not  surprising  that  after  prolonged 
consideration  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  turned  down  the  request  for  his  ordination. 
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You  will  find  my  letter  in  the  printed  Journal,  which  I  sent  you  before  I  left  London,  of 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  holden  at  Wilmington,  October  io  and 
a  l785  To  the  same  Journal  I  must  also  refer  you  for  another  letter  sent  by  me  and  the 
‘  ’hbishop  of  York  to  the  Convention,  stating  the  solemn  testimony  we  should  require 
respecting  the  literary,  moral  and  religious  characters  of  the  persons  sent  to  us  for  Con- 

5‘ Youwill  allow  me  to  recommend  to  your  particular  attention  the  very  solemn  form  of 
testimonials  w'hich  accompanied  our  letter,  and  which  we  insisted  upon  as  essential  to  us 
in  point  of  conscience,  before  we  could  proceed  to  consecrate  any  person  sent  to  us  for 

Consecration  from  that  distant  country.  .  .  . 

So  much  for  the  general  question  respecting  the  number  of  Bishops  intended  by  the  Act 
to  be  consecrated  here  for  the  States  of  America,  on  which  the  Archbishops  and  Bishops 
entirely  concur  in  opinion.  But  were  the  case  otherwise,  w'ere  they  all  of  opinion  that  any 
creator  number  might  be  consecrated  by  that  Act,  Mr.  Peters  could  not  receive  Consecra¬ 
tion  from  us,  since  we  could  have  no  such  testimony  relative  to  him  from  Vermont,  (where, 
for  the  last  twenty  years,  he  has  never  resided,)  as  we  always  have  insisted  upon,  previous 
to  the  solemn  act  on  our  part.  Nor  could  the  want  -of  that  testimony  be  supplied  m  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  has  lived  all  that  time,  without  the  exercise  of  any  ecclesiastical  function 
w  ithin  the  cognizance  or  jurisdiction  of  any  of  our  Bishops. 

I  am,  Sir,  your  humble  Servant, 

J,.  CANTU AR* * * § 


An  account  of  John  Andrew’s  negotiations  was  printed  in  Boston  in  1795  in  a  pamphlet 
entitled  A  True  Copy  of  the  Proceedings  of  John  A.  Graham ,  Esq.,  L.L.D.,  Agent  to  the  Protestant 
Church  of  the  State  of  Vermont  in  North  America ,  at  the  Court  of  London  A.D.  1795.  Some  years 
later,  in  1835,  another  pamphlet  was  published  in  regard  to  his  mission:  The  Correspondence 
of  John  A.  Graham  with  His  Grace  of  Canterbury  when  on  his  Mission  as  Agent  of  the  Church  of 
Vermont  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Courts  of  Canterbury  and  York  for  the  Consecration  of  Dr.  Peters, 

Bishop  Elect  of  Vermont,  1794-5.  f  .  ,  ttT.  .  . 

While  in  London,  John  Andrew  was  awarded  a  doctor  s  degree  in  law.  During  my  stay 
in  London,  the  Principals  of  the  Royal  College  of  Aberdeen,  being  informed  of  my  arrival 
in  England,  were  pleased  to  confer  on  me  a  Doctor’s  degree  of  the  Civil  and  Canon  Laws: 
•and  sent  a  diploma  to  London  accordingly.” J  Under  the  heading  “University  and  King  s 
College  Doctors  of  Law',”  this  degree  is  recorded  at  Aberdeen  in  Scotland  as  follows: 
“1795,  March  23.  Honorabilis  Vir  JOHANNES  ANDREAS  GRAHAM  de  civitate 
Rutlandiae,'in  statu  Americano  Boreali  Verdmont  denominate.  (Recommended  by  Drs. 
Lorimer  and  James  Hodson  and  four  Americans.)  ”§  From  then  on  John  Andrew  never 
omitted  the  cherished  LL.D  from  his'  signature.  It  appeared  even  in  the  New  York 
directories. 

John  Andrew  was  in  London  from  January,  1795,  until  July  18,  1795,  when  he  sailed 
for  home.  This  latter  date  is  settled  by  a  letter  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters  just 
before  sailing  in  which  he  said:  “I  humbly  request  the  interest  of  your  prayers  for  me 


*  Annals  of  the  American  Pulpit,  Wm.  B.  Sprague,  Vo!.  5,  p.  199.  .  _ 

fThe  second  pamphlet  was  published  by  J.  Narine,  Printer,  Wall  and  EroadS  tree  tsNewYork  City.  Copies to 
both  pamphlets  are  in  the  Rare  Book  Collection  in  the  Congressional  Library,  Washington,.  D.C.,  and  in  the  Con 
necticut  State  Library,  Hartford. 

X Sketch  of  Vermont,  John  Andrew  Graham. 

§  Dr.  John  Lorimer  of  London  and  Dr.  James  Hodson  had  both  received  degrees  from  Aberdeen. 
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whilst  I  am  on  the  seas,  and  whilst  I  am  absent  from  you;  and  should  we  now  part  to  meet 
no  more  in  this  changing  scene — farewell — till  we  meet  in  the  third  heavens.”* 

On  his  return  to  Rutland,  John  Andrew  found  that  his  absence  in  England  had  been 
fatal  to  the  happiness  of  his  home,  for  there  was  much  gossip  about  his  wife.  He  at  once 
started  legal  proceedings  to  obtain  a  divorce.  The  case  was  heard  the  following  February 
(1796),  and  his  brother  Nathan  Burr  was  one  of  the  three  attorneys  in  the  case.  There  was 
no  contest,  and  he  was  given  a  decree. 

However,  John  Andrew  did  not  appear  when  the  case  was  in  court,  for  he  had  sailed 
again  for  England  on  Dec.  11,  1795.  On  the  same  ship,  the  Minerva ,  were  the  following 
cabin  passengers:  Mr.  Cole,  Mr.  Oliver  Phelps  and  Mrs.  Phelps,  Mr.  Stuart,  Mr.  Forbes, 
Mr.  Foster,  Mr.  Smith,  and  Ira  Allen.  From  the  journal  of  the  last  named  we  have  the 
following  information  about  the  voyage: 

The  wind  being  fair  we  sailed  fast.  .  .  On  the  Great  Sand  Bank  had  a  severe  wind  one 
day  Calm,  the  Remainder  of  the  Time  Good  wind  &  weather;  we  had  a  very  agreeable 
Party  &  Everything  pleasant.  .  .  Capt.  Scott  furnished  an  Excellent  Table  every  day  with 
Plenty  of  Wine  Brandys  for  Calling  on  the  Steward  for  when  we  please.  We  Paid  35  Guineas 
each  for  our  Passage.  Jany  2d,  1796.  At  about  one  o’clock  we  dropped  anchor  in  the 
Harbor  of  Falmouth.  A  severe  Squall  of  Wind  came  on  &  the  Sea  was  so  rough  we  did 
not  Land  until  evening.  .  .  We  put  up  at  a  hotel  &  in  the  Morning  before  day  we  took 
Postchaise  and  set  out  for  London.  .  .  I  therefore  proposed  to  Col.  Graham  as  he  &  I  had 
agreed  to  take  a  Postchaise  together  to  London,  that  we  would  keep  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Phelps 
Company  all  the  way,  which  we  did.  .  .  .  There  is  a  most  beautiful  Road  from  Bath  to 
London,  many  pleasant  Towns  and  Villages,  Country  Seats  .  .  .* 

They  arrived  at  the  Adelphi  Hotel,  London,  on  January  8th.  Allen  continues: 

Next  morning  I  sent  for  Mr.  D.  Owen,  Tailor  in  Norfolk  Street;  he  took  my  measure  & 
he  sent  me  a  suit  of  Clothes  at  twelve  o’clock  Next  day.  I  went  &  Dined  at  Mr.  James 
Larimers,  No.  340  in  the  Strand,  where  Col.  Graham  and  I  took  Lodgings.  I  then 
Visited  several  places  in  London,  also  Dr.  S:  Peters  and  a  number  of  Merchants.  .  . 
Colonel  Graham’s  mine  business  took  up  some  time.* 

The  mine  business  is  a  reference  to  the  fact  that  in  October,  1795,  John  Andrew  had 
obtained  from  the  legislature  of  Vermont  the  passage  of  an  act  giving  him  the  exclusive 
privilege  of  “smelting  and  mining  all  the  gold,  silver  and  other  ores  mined  in  Vermont 
for  a  term  of  thirty-five  years.”  The  state  was  to  receive  one-twentieth  of  the  net  proceeds. 
It  has  been  said  that  he  never  attempted  to  extract  any  ore  but  that  he  sold  stock  in  a 
mining  company  both  in  England  and  in  America.  Since  most  people  at  that  time  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  mountains  of  America  were  full  of  gold,  it  seems  hardly  fair  to  criticize  his 
business  methods  as  he  and  the  buyers  of  his  stock  undoubtedly  acted  in  perfect  good  faith. 

In  his  Sketch  of  Vermont ,  John  Andrew  tells  of  another  project  which  he  was  interested 
|n  promoting  in  London. 

One  of  the  motives  which  brought  me  to  London  was  a  hope  that  the  British  Govern¬ 
ment  would  join  with  the  State  of  Vermont  in  opening  a  communication  by  means  of  a 
canal  between  Lake  Champlain  and  the  River  Saint  Lawrence,  which,  instead  of  obliging 
the  inhabitants  of  Vermont  to  convey  their  exports  and  imports  in  waggons,  at  a  vast 

•Quoted  in  Ira  Allen,  Founder  of  Vermont,  J.  B.  Wilber  (Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1928). 
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nse  over  a  large  tract  of  country  by  Hudson  s  River  (a  journey  that  consumes  half 
ST  profits  of  the  husbandman’s  and  manufacturer’s  labour  and  industry)  would,  to  the 
'  t  advantage  of  both  countries,  in  a  navigation  of  sixteen  or  eighteen  miles,  enable 
f.  m  to  receive  from  the  bosom  of  the  Thames  into  Lake  Champlain,  the  produce  and 
ruiufactures  of  Great  Britain;  and  to  send  thither,  at  infinitely  a  more  reasonable  rate, 
i he  superfluities  of  their  own  State,  such  as  pot  and  pearl  ashes,  bar  iron,  lumber,  etc. 

I  had  the  honour  of  applying  to  his  Grace,  the  Duke  of  Portland,  on  this  subject,  and 
of  laving  before  him  the  wishes  of  the  gentlemen  of  Vermont,  relative  to  it,  many  of  whom 
would  from  truly  patriotic  motives,  undertake  the  work  at  their  own  expense;  but  the 
pressure  of  more  weighty  affairs,  no  doubt,  prevented  his  Grace  from  giving  that  con¬ 
sideration  to  the  business,  which,  perhaps,  he  otherwise  would  have  done,  but  which, 
on  a  future  day,  he  may  yet  be  pleased  to  reconsider. 

In  the  meantime  I  am  engaged  to  the  utmost  of  my  power  and  fortune  m  promoting 
the  trade  of  Great  Britain  and  America,  as  well  for  the  benefit  of  the  inhabitants  of  both 
countries,  as  for  my  own  particular  advantage. 

The  last  paragraph  is  interesting  and  rather  significant  in  regard  to  John  Andrew  s  busi¬ 
ness  in  London.  .  ,  •  D 

His  brother  Nathan  Burr  was  engaged  at  this  time  m  an  importing  business  in  Boston. 

The  firm  never  advertised,  and  it  failed  in  1800  when  the  government  tightened  the 
smuggling  laws.  Evidently  the  business  was  the  sort  that  was.  referred  to  at  the  time  as 
“illicit  commerce.”  Nathan  Burr  was  also  in  London  for  a  while  with  John  Andrew,  and 
it  is  very  probable  that  John  Andrew  was  connected  with  the. Nathan  B.  Graham  &  Co., 
Importers  of  English  Goods.  Having  been  a  lawyer  in  a  frontier  town  m  Vermont  before 
going  to  London,  he  could  not  have  made  enough  money  by  his  profession  to  enable  him 
to  live  in  London,  where,  of  course,  he  could  not  practice  law.  Whatever  may  have  been 
his  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  he  met  with  considerable  success;  for  he  was  able  to 
remain  in  London  for  six  years,  entertaining  and  going  into  the  best  society. 

While  living  at  the  Lorimers,  John  Andrew  met  the  oldest  of  the  Lorimer  daughters, 
Margaret;  and  they  were  married  May  26,  1796,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters,  bishop- 
elect  of  the.  state  of  Vermont.”  One  of  the  witnesses  was  Ebenezers  Graham,  son  of  the 
Rev.  John2  Graham,  Jr.,  and  John  Andrew’s  cousin,  who  was  in  London  studying  medi¬ 
cine  at  the  time.  The  following  record  of  the  marriage  is  in  the  Register  of  the  Church 
of  St.  Bartholomew- by-the- Exchange:* 

John  Andrew  Graham  Esq.,  of  this  parish,  widower,  and  Margaret  Lorimer  of 
the  Parish  of  St.  Mary'  le  Strand  in  the  county  of  Middlesex,  spinster,  were  married 
in  this  church  by  License  this  26th  day  of  May,  1 796,  by  me  Samuel  Peters,  LL.D. 

This  marriage  was  JOHN  A.  GRAHAM 

Solemnized  between  us  MARGARET  LORIMER 

Witnesses:  JAMES  LORIMER 
JOHN  VICKERY 
E.  GRAHAM 

The  following  notice  of  the  marriage  appeared  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  of  1796:  “26 


♦The  church  is  no  longer  in  existence,  and  its  records  are  kept  at  the  City  Metropolitan  Bureau. 
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May,  1796.  At  St.  Bartholomew’s  Church,  Royal  Exchange,  by  the  Rev.  Samuel  Peters, 
LL.D.,  bishop-elect  of  the  state  of  Vermont,  John  A.  Graham,  LL.D.  of  London,  to  Miss 
Lorimer,  daughter  of  Mr.  James  Lorimer  of  the  Strand.” 

After  their  marriage,  the  young  people  went  to  live  at  No.  6  Lower  Gower  Street,  near 
Bedford  Square.  The  Square,  which  divides  Gower  Street  into  Upper  and  Lower,  is  a 
charming  bit  of  old  London,  filled  with  beautiful  trees  and  surrounded  on  four  sides  by 
rows  of  three-storied  Georgian  houses. 

Here  John  Andrew  wrote  A  Descriptive  Sketch  of  the  Present  State  of  Vermont,  which  was 
dedicated  to  the  Duke  of  Montrose*  in  the  following  words: 

My  Lord  Duke, 

Having  the  Honour  of  being  descended  from  the  House  of  Montrose,  I  know 
not  where  I  can,  with  such  propriety,  venture  to  claim  the  privilege  of  inscribing 
the  following  Pages,  as  to  your  Grace.  But,  my  Lord,  this  is  a  tribute  you  would 
never  have  received  from  me,  did  not  the  general  excellence  of  your  Character 
entitle  you  to  the  esteem  of  all  good  men.  I  despise  the  servile  voice  of  adulation; 
but  wherever  unequivocal  worth  is  to  be  found,  it  affords  me  the  highest  gratifi¬ 
cation  to  praise  and  to  admire  it;  and  most  happy  am  I  in  thus  joining  the  public 
voice,  which  so  decidedly  and  so  truly  pronounces  on  your  merits. 

If,  my  Lord,  the  Sketch  I  have  given  of  the  State  of  Vermont,  and.  of  its  In¬ 
habitants,  can,  for  a  single  moment  interest  your  attention,  or  afford  your  Grace 
the  slightest  amusement,  every  purpose  of  this  Dedication  is  answered  to, 

My  Lord  Duke, 

Your  Grace’s  most  Obedient 
And  Most  Humble  Servent 

JOHN  ANDREW  GRAHAM 

On  Mar.  20,  1797,  a  day  before  the  completion  of  the  Vermont  Sketch,  John  Andrew’s 
second  son,  and  the  only  child  of  his  second  marriage,  was  born.  He  had  named  his  first 
son  John  Hodges4  and  now  named  his  second  son  John  Lorimer.4  There  is  a  tradition  in 
the  family  that  he  said,  “If  I  had  a  hundred  sons  I  would  name  them  all  John.”f 

Ira  Allen,  John  Andrew’s  fellow  passenger  in  crossing  the  Atlantic  and  a  fellow  Ver¬ 
monter,  had  gone  to  England  to  buy  merchandise  and  ostensibly  to  buy  arms  in  France 
for  the  Vermont  militia.  In  Allen’s  biography,  Ira  Allen,  Founder  of  Vermont,%  it  is  alleged 
that  in  London  John  Andrew  unjustly  refused  to  honor  a  small  draft,  and  as  a  result 
Allen  was  denied  credit  by  various  merchants  and  was  unable  to  obtain  vitally  needed 
goods  he  had  ordered.  Also,  Allen  accused  John  Andrew  of  informing  the  English  govern¬ 
ment  that  the  arms  he  had  procured  in  France  were  for  the  purpose  of  arming  an  insur¬ 
rection  in  lower  Canada.  Allen  never  forgave  John  Andrew  for  what  he  called  his  treachery. 

In  the  summer  of  1800,  Colonel  Graham  returned  to  the  United  States  with  his  wife 
and  son  and  settled  again  in  Rutland.  We  find  his  name  constantly  mentioned  on  the 
dockets  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Rutland  and  in  the  County  Court  during  the  years  1800 

*The  Duke  of  Montrose  was  James  Graham,  the  third  Duke,  who  was  born  in  1755  and  died  in  1836.  He  was  the 
son  ofWilliam,  the  secondDuke,  who  was  born  Aug.  27, 1712,  and  died  Sept.  23,  1790.  For  their  ancestry,  see  appendix. 

f  Story  toid  by  his  niece,  Jane  Louisa4  (Graham)  McCall,  daughter  of  Nathan  Burr3  Graham,  and  also  by  a 
number  of  older  members  of  the  family. 

JThis  biography  by  J.  B.  Wilber,  published  in  two  volumes,  contains  many  references  to  John  Andrew3  Graham. 
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to  1803.  He  then  moved  to  New  York  City,  where  he  became  so  well  established  that  the 
family  seems  to  have  lost  sight  entirely  of  the  fact  that  he  had  spent  in  all  thirteen  years 
in  Rutland. 

In  the  New  York  City  directory  for  1805,  John  Andrew  appears  as  counsellor  at  law  at 
Broad  Street.  In  181 1  his  brother  Nathan  Burr  came  to  New  York  City,  and  they  had 
their  law  office  together.  John  Andrew’s  residence  in  1813  was  at  3  Nassau  Street,  in  1816 
at  43  Chambers  Street,  and  in  1822  at  298  Broadway. 

John  A.  Graham  practiced  continually  in  the  criminal  courts,  where  he  soon  acquired 
a  wide  reputation  through  his  spectacular  eloquence  and  versatility.  Of  good  presence, 
always  respectful  to  the  court,  extremely  effective  in  eliciting  the  sympathy  of  the  jury 
and  having  a  ready  command  of  picturesque  language,  he  became  one  of  the  most 
popular  advocates  in  New  York.  His  protest  against  the  practice  of  examining  in  private, 
and  without  the  aid  of  counsel,  a  person  accused  of  crime,  and  subsequently  using  the 
testimony  as  evidence  against  him  at  his  trial,  created  a  sensation  and  led  to  an  amend¬ 
ment  of  the  code  by  the  legislature.* 

John  Andrew  used  the  case  of  Hiram  Maxwell  to  convey  his  plea  for  fairer  treatment 
of  prisoners  at  the  bar.  Some  extracts  from  that  plea  follow: 

The  Report  of  Hiram  Maxwell’s  Case.  Decided  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  City  of  New  York 
on  the  3rd  day  of  February,  1823,  with  the  Speech  and  Doctrine  advanced  by  John  A. 
Graham,  LL.D. 

May  it  please  the  Court,  It  always  affords  me  highest  gratification  in  advocating  the 
cause  of  humanity;  and  more  especially,  on  the  present  occasion,  in  having  the  honour  of 
appearing  in  her  cause  before  judges  who  have  been  rocked  and  nurtured  in  the  cradle  of 
legal  science;  knowing  as  I  do  that  your  honours  will  duly  appreciate  whatever  may  be 
said  by  the  advocate  in  favor  of  suffering  humanity. 

There  is  evil  in  the  city.  Evil  did  I  say?  Yes!  And  evil  greatly  to  be  deprecated.  I  allude 
to  the  mode  and  manner  practised  in  taking  examinations  of  persons  charged  with  crime, 
when,  in  the  first  instance,  brought  before  the  police — a  practice  which  has  crept  into  that 
office,  unwarranted  by  the  constitution  and  the  laws  of  our  country.  I  therefore  call  on 
your  honors  as  judges  and  magistrates  who  have  sworn  to  support  the  constitution,  main¬ 
tain  public  justice,  protect  private  right,  and  bring  to  justice  every  offender  against  the 
majesty  of  the  law,  the  peace  of  the  people  and  their  dignity,  to  remedy  the  evil. 

In  addressing  myself  to  your  honours,  on  this  very  important  subject,  I  desire  it  may 
be  distinctly  understood  by  the  Court  and  by  all  who  hear  me,  that  I  have  no  intention 
of  wounding  the  feelings  of  the  present  incumbents  of  the  police — being  personally  friendly 
to  each  of  those  gentlemen:  but  whenever  duty,  honour  or  humanity  calls  for  my  profes¬ 
sional  services,  and  in  the  performance  of  those  services,  my  legal  opinion  should  be 
required  explanatory  of  the  constitution  and  the  laws  or  of  the  administration  of  those 
laws  by  gentlemen  in  power,  fearless  of  man,  I  shall  always  obey  the  call. 

A  new  era  has  commenced:  the  State  of  New  York,  on  the  first  day  of  January,  was 
regenerated — was  bom  again.  The  time  has  arrived  and  justice  demands,  that  the  practice 
heretofore  pursued  in  taking  examinations  and  confessions  by  the  police,  of  prisoners 
charged  with  crime,  ought  to  be  abolished  and  a  new  system,  under  the  new  constitution, 
adopted.  .  .  . 

*  Dictionary  of  American  Biography,  Vol.  7,  p.  478. 
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If  the  magistrates  are  bound  to  do  any  one  official  act,  while  in  office,  they  are  bound 
to  give  to  every  prisoner  brought  before  them,  charged  with  crime,  the  following  infor¬ 
mation,  to  wit:  (i)  Prisoner,  you  are  entitled  to  counsel.  (2)  Your  confession  must  be  free 
and  voluntary,  without  fear,  threats  or  promises.  (3)  You  are  not  bound  to  answer  any 
question  which  may  tend  to  criminate  yourself.  (4)  Whatever  you  confess  against  yourself, 
may  be  made  use  of  on  your  trial  and  in  aid  of  your  conviction. 

...  I  shall  here  present  your  honours  with  a  faint,  but  which  not  infrequently  happens 
in  this  temple  of  the  law,  a  true  picture.  A  prisoner,  charged  with  felony,  is  brought  to 
the  door  of  the  police,  which  on  entering,  strikes  him  with  horror.  He  is  conducted  by 
the  officer  to  the  place  assigned  for  his  examination— when  the  agile  clerk  proceeds  to 
spread  on  paper,  with  iron-pen  and  diamond-point,  whatever  perchance  may  fall  from 
the  bps  of  this  half  distracted  prisoner,  who,  with  stammering  accents,  and  eyes  staring 
wild  affright,  begins  as  he  is  commanded,  to  confess:  examination  proceeds— prisoner 
trembles,  absorbed  in  contemplating  the  objects  around  him— to  him  awful  tribunal- 
judges  with  grave  and  solemn  look,  on  the  scarlet  cushion  magistratically  seated,  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  troop  of  cabalistical  officers,  each  with  his  hundred  eyes,  flashing,  like  the 
lightning  of  Jove  himself,  waiting  a  nod,  wink  or  look  from  the  Bench,  to  execute  emphati¬ 
cally,  mandates  of  the  office.  This  is  the  awful  spectacle  which  the  prisoner  beholds;  his 
eyes,  his  voice,  his  deadly  hue,  his  gestures,  his  agitated  form,  express  the  convulsive 
feelings  of  his  heart  and  soul.  To  crown  the  climax— the  ne  plus  ultra  of  the  examination, 
it  is  presented  for  his  signature,  at  the  very  moment  when  his  eyes  are  drowned  in  the 
element  of  their  own  fountain.  With  tears  and  groans  he  is  committed  to  the  bridewell, 
there  to  await  his  day  of  trial.  Thus  ignorant,  blind  and  frightened,  out  of  his  senses,  the 
prisoner  often  signs  or  acknowledges  to  matters  and  things  contained  in  the  examination, 
which,  in  fact  and  in  truth,  he  is  as  perfectly  innocent  and  ignorant  of  as  his  Majesty  Don 
Pedro  the  First.  Such  examinations  shock  every  precept  of  morality— every  feeling  of 
humanity — every  sentiment  of  honour. 

...  I  look  with  confidence  to  this  honourable  Court,  which  has  jurisdiction  of  all  criminal 
proceedings  in  the  city  of  and  county  of  New  York,  for  remedying  the  evil  complained  of, 
by  the  rigid,  stern  virtue  of  the  people’s  constitution  and  the  laws  of  our  country. 

My  prayer  is  that  the  God  in  whom  I  trust  may  crown  my  efforts  with  victory  and 
forever  after  bind  the  brows  of  each  of  the  judges  now  on  the  bench  with  honour — honour 
that  shall  rise  in  the  heraldry  of  heaven,  and  their  names  diffuse  a  lustre  through  the 
extent  of  space,  and  the  archives  of  eternity.* 


John  Andrew  Graham,  LL.D.,  was  counsellor  and  advocate  in  all  the  high  courts  and 
one  of  the  masters  in  chancery  for  the  state  of  New  York.  In  1812  he  published  Speeches 
Delivered  at  the  City  Hall  of  the  City  of  New  York  in  the  Courts  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  Common 
Pleas  and  General  Session  of  the  Peace f  and  a  pamphlet  entitled  Memoirs  of  John  Horne  Tooke, 
Together  with  his  Valuable  Speeches  and  Writings :  Also  Containing  Proofs  Identifying  him  as 
the  Author  of  the  Celebrated  Letters  ofjunius.j  This  last  was  dedicated  to  the  Honorable 


frnm'thr  Graham  l;\sued  a  pamphlet containing  this  speech,  together  with  letters  applauding  his  eloquence 

DeWh  nfnfnnTT  "T’  £°  C0Pies:  John  Adams,  Thomas  Jefferson.  John  Jay,  Morgan 

and  the^  fS  ’  Andrew  Jackson  John  Marshall,  James  Kent,  Cadwallader  D.  Colden,  Pierre  C.  vkn  Wyck, 

*•  tar  Vale.  Arthur  Butler 

t Printed  by  George  Forman,  New  York  City,  1812. 

Flushing^L  I  1116  Congressional  LibrarV,  Washington,  D.C.  Another  is  owned  by  Malcolm  Montrose  Graham  of 
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Ambrose  Spencer,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  state  of  New  York,  in  these  words:  “To  you, 
whose  friendship  has  been  the  pride  of  my  life — whom  neither  absence,  distance  nor  the 
revolution  of  fifty  years  has  estranged  from  me  . .  The  preface  explains  how  John  Andrew 
happened  to  be  in  London  and  how  he  met  many  prominent  Londoners,  including  John 
Horne  Tooke: 

In  the  year  1794,  I  was  sent  on  a  mission  to  England,  by  the  Episcopal  Convention  of  the 
State  of  Vermont,  upon  ecclesiastical  affairs  connected  with  the  Courts  of  Canterbury  and 
Voik  and  “the  venerable  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts.”  The 
nature  of  my  duties  as  accredited  agent  of  so  highly  respectable  a  body  brought  me  at  once 
into  contact  with  most  of  the  great  and  learned  men  of  England.  ...  It  may  not  be  con¬ 
sidered  superfluous  to  add  that  I  had  the  honor  of  being  recognized  as  a  kinsman  and 
hospitably  entertained  by  one  of  the  most  noble  and  distinguished  personages  in  Great 
Britain  [the  third  Duke  of  Montrose!] 

His  grand-nephew,  Alexander  Kelsey,6  writing  of  John  Andrew3  in  1902,  says: 

I  got  mother  the  other  day  to  raise  the  latch  of  memory  and  reminisce  a  bit  over  John 
Andrew,  LL.D.,  the  gentleman  of  your  snuff  box.*  She  said  as  she  remembered  him 
seventy  years  ago  [i.e.,  in  1832]  he  was  a  man  of  distinguished  bearing  and  striking  pres¬ 
ence.  He  carried  a  gold-headed  cane,  opened  constantly  a  snuff  box  and  offered  its  con¬ 
tents  to  those  near,  never  failing  to  take  a  large  pinch  himself.  He  wore  knee  breeches 
with  buckles  at  the  sides  and  also  buckles  on  his  shoes.  What  always  impressed  her  greatly 
was  the  wonderful  cloak  with  bright  red  facings  which  he  wore  on  every  possible  occasion. 
He  was  pompous  but  very  stately — a  type  now  seldom  seen  except  in  some  one  of  those 
delightful  old  English  comedies,  unfortunately  almost  obsolete,  probably  no  doubt  for  the 
lack  of  actors  who  have  the  least  conception  of  how  a  high  bred  gentleman  of  the  old 
school  deported  himself. 

This  description  is  confirmed  by  a  portrait  in  the  possession  of  the  family  of  his  grandson, 
Augustus  Clason°  Graham  of  New  York,  in  which  John  Andrew3  is  dressed  in  black  satin 
knee  breeches,  black  coat,  and — as  his  great-granddaughter,  Mabel6  Graham,  describes  it 
— “a  very  nifty  white  vest  and  lace  ruffles  at  his  cuffs,  not  to  mention  a  wig.” 

Very  little  seems  to  be  known  of  John  Andrew’s  last  years.  In  1823  we  find  that  he  had 
moved  his  office  to  143  Fulton  Street,  which  office  he  shared  with  his  son,  John  Lorimer,4 
until  1835.  During  that  time  they  were  also  living  together  at  145  Fulton  Street.  In  1835 
John  Lorimer4  built  a  large  house  on  St.  Mark’s  Place  and  Second  Avenue,  and  his  parents 
lived  there  with  him. 

John  Andrew  died  Aug.  29,  1841,  at  the  age  of  seventy-seven,  and  was  buried  at  St. 
Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie.  His  widow,  Margaret  (Lorimer)  Graham,  survived  him  eighteen 
>cars,  during  which  time  she  continued  to  live  with  her  son.  She  was  totally  blind  during 
the  last-years  of  her  life.  She  died  Jan.  13,  i860,  aged  eighty-six,  and  was  buried  beside 
her  husband  in  the  churchyard  of  St.  Mark’s-in-the-Bouwerie. 

Child  of  JOHN  ANDREW3  GRAHAM  and  RACHEL  FREEMAN  HODGES 

(First  marriage) 

120.  A.  John  Hodges4  Graham,  born  Mar.  g,  1794;  died  Mar.  15,  1878. 

A  round  wooden  box  about  three  inches  in  diameter  on  the  cover  of  which  is  painted  a  portrait  of  John  Andrew 
faring  “1S  ‘wonderful  cloak.”  The  cloak  is  now  in  the  possession  of  Kellog  Fairbank,  Jr.,7  of  Chicago,  whose  great- 
grrat-grandfather,  Nathan  Burr3  Graham,  was  John  Andrew’s3  brother. 
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Child  of  JOHN  ANDREW3  GRAHAM  and  MARGARET  LORIMER 

(Second  Marriage) 

121.  B.  John  Lorimer4  Graham,  born  Mar.  20,  1797;  died  July  22,  1876. 

THE  LORIMER  FAMILY 

James  Lorimer  of  London,  England,  whose  daughters,  Margaret  and  Jean,  married 
into  the  Graham  family,  was  the  son  of  James  and  Margaret  Lorimer.  He  was  born  in  1749 
and  died  July  29,  1818,  aged  69,  in  London,  where  he  was  buried  in  the  Church  of  St. 
Mary  le  Strand.  His  father  died  early,  and  his  mother  married  (2)  Abraham  Vickery, 
who  was  a  stockbroker  in  London. 

James  married  Susannah  Anderson,  the  daughter  of  Hugh  and  Jane  Anderson.  She  was 
born  in  Scotland  in  1749  and  died  Feb.  10,  1831,  aged  82.  She  was  buried  in  the  Church 
of  St.  Paul’s  Parish,  Hammersmith,  London. 

They  had  five  children:  Abraham,  Margaret,  Jean,  Susannah,  and  James.  About  1789, 
before  the  birth  of  the  youngest,  the  family  came  from  the  north  of  Scotland  to  London! 
This  approximate  date  was  derived  from  the  fact  that  no  records  of  the  baptisms  of  the 
first  four  children  could  be  found  in  London  but  the  youngest  child’s  baptism  was  recorded 
Aug.  7,  1789,  in  London  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Crown  Court,  Covent  Garden. 

James  Lorimer  was  the  head  of  a  large  silk  dyeing  firm.  It  was  evidently  a  family 
business,  for  at  the  same  time  there  was  a  cousin,  another  James  Lorimer,  in  London,  who 
was  also  in  the  silk  dyeing  business. 

The  Lorimer  residence  in  London  was  at  340  in  the  Strand.  From  records  in  the  Land 
Registers  of  London  ^Volume  4,  Folio  4°4)j  R  appears  that  an  indenture  was  made  May  7, 
1792,  between  James  Lorimer  and  a  Mary  Mitchell,  spinster,  whereby  James  Lorimer 
mortgaged  the  house  for  five  hundred  pounds  and  that  on  Apr.  10,  1797,  the  obligation 
was  discharged : 

INDENI  URE  made  7  May  1792  between  James  Lorimer  of  the  Strand  co. 
Middlesex,  dyer,  of  the  one  part,  and  Mary  Mitchell  of  St  Pancras,  Middlesex, 
spinster,  of  the  other  part.  Whereby  for  the  consideration  therein  mentioned,  the 
said  James  Lorimer  demised  to  the  said  Alary  Alitchell  the  newly  erected  brick 
messuage  in  the  parish  of  St  Alary  le  Strand,  where  formerly  stood  a  messuage 
known  as  the  “Talbot,”  adjoining  on  the  west  side  a  tenement  formerly  called 
the  Three  Sugar  Loaves,  abutting  south  on  the  Strand,  on  the  north  on  the 
hereditaments  in  the  occupation  of  Dudley  Bate,  and  on  the  east  on  a  messuage 
commonly  called  the  “Red  Lion,”  and  also  a  vault  or  cellar  behind  the  cellar 
under  the  yard,  for  the  term  of  five  hundred  years  with  a  provisoe  that  the  said 
Mary  Alichell,  upon  payment  to  her  of  £500  by  the  said  James,  did  assign  the 
said  messuage  for  the  residue  of  the  said  term  to  the  said  James  Lorimer  or  as  he 
should  direct. 

Witnesses,  Richard  Shadwell  of  St  Pancras,  Middlesex,  and  John  Fox  of  St 
Margaret,  Westminister.  [Alarginal  note]  That  the  above  was  discharged  on  10 
April  1797  &  upon  the  certificate  of  the  said  Alary  Michell  on  7  April  1797. 

The  grandmother,  Airs.  Abraham  Vickery,  lived  in  London  but  owned  a  farm  just 
outside  of  the  city,  where  she  spent  the  summers  and  where  the  children  were  often  with 
her.  The  oldest  Lorimer  son,  Abraham,  was  named  for  his  stepgrandfather  and  was  taken 
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into  his  business  when  he  was  twenty-one.  Their  office  was  located  at  61  Threadncedle 
Street. 

James  Lorimer’s  will  was  probated  Oct.  28,  1818,  three  months  after  his  death.  A  copy 
of  the  will  follows: 

The  will  of  James  Lorimer  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  Westminster,  Co.,  Middlesex,  now 
carrying  on  the  business  of  a  dyer. 

To  my  wife  Susana  Lorimer  (whose  name  was  Susanah  Anderson)  and  to  her  children 
bv  me  I  bequeath  all  my  effects  of  property  in  the  funds  three  per  cent  Consols,  my  estate 
and  everything  relating  thereto  for  life,  subject  to  the  following  conditions,  viz.,  I  request 
that  the  house  I  now  live  in  340  in  the  Strand  is  my  own  freehold,  and  premises  attached 
to  it,  which  must  continue  to  be  insured  from  fire  in  the  Westminster  Fire  Office  for  not 
less  than  £1000  where  it  is  now  for  7  years.  I  request  all  the  property  if  any  to  purchase 
in  the  3  percent  Consols  with  the  other  stock  now  there  in  Bank  of  England,  £4,000  be 
placed  in  my  wife’s  name  and  such  other  trustee  as  may  hereafter  be  appointed,  to  hold 
and  secure  for  the  benefit  of  those  hereafter  mentioned  after  the  death  of  my  wife  Susannah 
Lorimer,  I  leave  and  bequeath  to  my  son  Abraham  and  family,  and  my  son  James  Lori¬ 
mer  now  both  in  London,  and  to  my  daughter  Margaret  Graham,  wife  of  John  A.  Graham 
now  in  New  York,  North  America,  and  to  my  daughter  Joan  Graham  wife  of  Nathan  B. 
Graham  of  New  York,  North  America,  I  leave  my  wife  sole  executrix  and  such  other 
executor  as  may  hereafter  be  appointed  by  myself  or  my  wife  to  secure  all  my  property  for 
the  benefit  of  these  after  the  death  of  my  wife,  she  only  to  receive  the  interest  of  Bank 
Stock  and  rental  of  such  property  I  die  possessed  of. 

To  my  daughters  Margaret  Graham  and  Jane  Graham,  if  living  after  the  death  of  their 
mother,  £1,000  stock  in  the  3  per  cent  Consols  Bank  of  England  each,  if  either  die  before 
their  mother,  then  the  same  to  be  sold  out  and  equally  divided  between  their  children. 

To  John  Lorimer  Graham  my  grandson,  son  of  my  daughter  Margaret,  £200  stock  in 
the  2  per  cent  Consols  Bank  of  England  after  the  death  of  his  grandmother.  To  James 
Lorimer  Graham  son  of  my  daughter  Joan  the  same. 

To  my  grandson  James  Busby  Colborn  son  to  my  late  daughter  Susanna  Colborn,  who 
lives  at  Boston,  North  America,  with  his  father,  £200  stock  to  be  sold  out  at  the  death  of 
his  grandmother,  in  the  abovesaid  Consols  for  his  own  use. 

My  granddaughters  Susannah  Lorimer  and  Frances  Lorimer,  both  daughters  of  my 
son  Abraham  Lorimer  £200  Stock  in  the  same,  to  be  paid  after  the  death  of  their  grand¬ 
mother  and  when  they  are  of  age  if  either  die,  the  whole  to  the  survivor,  if  both  die  the 
same  to  be  divided  between  their  father’s  children  then  living.  To  my  sons  Abraham  and 
James  Lorimer  and  their  children,  after  the  death  of  their  mother  Susannah  Lorimer,  all 
the  remaining  part  of  my  property  after  settling  the  above  mentioned  bequests  and  the 
payment  of  £50  which  must  be  paid  to  each  executor  or  trustee  as  may  hereafter  be 
appointed  by  my  wife  or  self.  If  my  son  Abraham  should  die  before  his  mother  all  his 
share  of  the  property  to  be  equally  divided  amongst  his  children. 

To  my  son  James  Lorimer  all  the  business  I  now  carry'  on  in  the  dying  &c.,  if  he  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  house  I  now  live  in,  he  must  take  it  by  the  year  and  pay  a  yearly  rent  to  his 
mother  quarterly  for  the  sum  of  £100  a  year  to  keep  the  premises  in  good  repair,  and  pay 
all  taxes.  The  second  floor  and  the  front  room,  three  pair  of  stairs  of  the  house  to  be  free 
of  any  expense  not  included  in  the  rental  of  the  house,  but  be  kept  for  my  wife’s  occupa¬ 
tion  whenever  she  pleases  to  be  in  London  without  any  deduction  being  made  in  the  rent 
of  £100,  she  also  to  have  the  use  of  the  kitchen  &c. 
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The  freehold  house  I  leave  to  iny  wife  either  to  sell  it  or  bequeath  it  to  any  of  the  family 
as  she  may  think  best,  that  I  leave  entirely  to  my  wife’s  good  conduct,  as  she  no  doubt  will 
do  for  the  best  as  she  may  find  herself  treated  with  respect  and  attention  by  her  own 
children.  Also  the  furniture,  if  she  die  without  bequeathing  or  selling  it,  then  I  leave  it  to 
my  son  James  Lorimer  and  his  children,  should  he  die  without  issue  before  his  mother 
then  to  my  son  Abraham  and  his  children. 

To  my  son  James  my  gold  watch  finished  by  myself  for  his  own  wear,  also  my  musical 
china  clock  after  the  death  of  his  mother. 

Wife  Susannah  sole  executrix. 

The  Reverend  Mr.  George  Greig  of  Wellington  House,  Morning  Place,  Hempstead 
Road,  to  be  trustee. 

20  March  1815/ 

Appeared  personally  on  28  October  1818  Griffith  Henry  Todd  of  the  Strand,  gent., 
and  Thomas  Humphrey  of  the  same,  gent.,  and  made  oath  that  they  believe  the  above 
will  to  be  in  the  hand  writing  of  the  said  James  Lorimer. 

On  3  February  1819  administration  with  will  annexed  was  granted  to  James  Lorimer, 
the  son  and  one  of  the  residuary  legatees  substituted.  Susannah  Lorimer,  widow,  the 
relict,  and  the  Reverend  George  Greig,  the  executors  having  renounced,  and  the  said 
Susannah  Lorimer,  the  residuary  legatee  for  life,  having  first  renounced  the  Letters  of 
Administration  (with  the  will)  of  the  goods  of  the  said  deceased.* 


Descendants  of  James  Lorimer  and  Susannah  Anderson 


1.  Abraham,  born  1772  c.  in  Scotland.  His  children  were: 

(1)  Susannah  Lorimer  (2)  Frances  Lorimer 

2.  Margaret,  born  in  1774  anc^  died  Jan.  13,  1866,  aged  86,  in  New  York  City.  She  mar- 
ried  May  26,  1796,  in  London,  John  Andrews  Graham,  LL.D.  Their  son  was: 

(1)  John  Lorimer  Graham 

3.  Jean,  born  Sept.  4,  1776,  and  died  May  25,-1857,  aged  80,  in  New  York  City.  She 
married  Mar.  27,  1 79 7>  ^  London,  Nathan  Burr3  Graham.  Their  children  were: 


(1)  Jane  Louisa  Graham  (3)  John  Andrew  Graham 

(2)  Mary  Ann  Graham  (6)  Henry  Montrose  Graham 

(3)  James  Lorimer  Graham  (7)  Edward  Chauncey  Graham 

(4)  Nathan  Burr  Graham,  Jr.  (8)  Susan  Matilda  Graham 

4.  Susannah,  born  in  1778.  She  married  in  1807  in  London,  James  Colburn  of  Boston. 
She  died  m  1811  in  Boston,  shortly  after  her  arrival  there,  as  a  result  of  hardships 
endured  in  crossing  the  ocean.  Their  son  was 

(1)  James  Busby  Colburn 

5.  James,  born  in  1789  and  baptized  Aug.  7,  1789  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  Crown 

Court,  Covent  Garden,  London.  He  married  Harriet  — - - - .  Their  chil¬ 

dren  were: 

(1)  James  Lorimer,  born  Sept.  30,  1822. 

(2)  Harriet  Lorimer,  born  Oct.  15,  1823. 

(3)  Cornelius  Lorimer,  born  Nov.  10,  1824 

(4)  Susannah  Lorimer,  born  Mar.  25,  1826 

(5)  Jean  Lorimer,  born  Aug.  27,  1827 


♦Papers  are  in  the  Prerogative  Court  of  Canterbury,  76  Ellenboro,  London. 
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•17.  (7)  NATHAN  BURR3  GRAHAM  (Andrew,2  John1),  son  of  Dr.  Andrew2  Graham 
and  Martha  Curtis,  was  born  Dec.  20,  1767,*  in  Woodbury-Southbury,  Conn.,  and  died 
June  17,  1832,1  aged  64,  in  New  York  City.  He  married  Mar.  27,  1797,+  in  London, 
England,  Jean  Lorimer,  the  daughter  of  James  Lorimcr  and  Susannah  Anderson  of  Lon¬ 
don.  She  was  born  Sept.  4,  1776,  and  died  May  25,  1857,  in  New  York  City.  Both  are 
buried  in  Green  Wood  Cemetery,  Brooklyn,  N.Y. 

Nathan  Burr  spent  his  childhood  in  Southbury  in  the  old  Graham  house  on  Main  Street. 
He  went  to  school  at  the  little  White  Oak  Schoolhouse  with  his  brothers,  but  in  the  unrest 
of  the  times  his  education  must  have  been  negligible.  He  was  too  young,  of  course,  to 
take  any  active  part  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  though  in  Southbury  even  the  children 
did  their  share  of  patriotic  work.  When  his  father  died  in  June,  1785,  Nathan  Burr  was 
only  seventeen;  and  he  and  his  younger  brother,  William,  were  committed  to  the  care  of 
John  Andrew,  their  older  brother,  who  seemed  the  natural  head  of  the  family.  We  can 
imagine  the  earnest  consultation  of  the  three  lads  as  to  what  they  should  do  and  the  envy 
with  which  the  younger  boys  watched  John  Andrew’s  departure  for  Vermont  in  the  fall 
of  1 785. 

A  year  later,  in  1786,  Nathan  Burr  joined  John  Andrew  in  Rutland,  Vt.,  where  he  read 
law  with  his  brother.  It  has  been  impossible  to  discover  when  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
because  the  Vermont  records  were  very  loosely  kept  in  those  days — usually  by  notation  or 
memorandum  on  the  fly-leaf  of  the  docket  of  the  term  in  which  the  attorney  was  admitted. 
By  1790  their  younger  brother,  William,  had  joined  them;  and  in  the  census  of  that  year 
we  find  Nathan  Burr  and  William  living  with  John  Andrew,  who  had  married  in  1788. 

Also  living  in  Rutland  was  their  cousin,  Robert3  Graham,  and  his  family.  Robert  was 
the  son  of  the  Rev.  John2  Graham,  Jr. 

Nathan  Burr  acquired  some  property  in  Rutland,  doubtless  a  government  grant  as 
there  are  no  deeds  recording  it.  There  is  in  the  land  office  of  Rutland  a  deed  dated  Apr. 
10,  1792,  recording  the  sale  of  land  by  Nathan  Burr  to  Stephen  Williams.  On  Dec.  n, 
1797,  he  bought  land  from  his  brother  William. 

In  the  fall  of  1794  John  Andrew  went  to  London  on  a  mission  for  the  Episcopal  Church, 
and  Nathan  Burr  remained  in  Rutland  in  charge  of  his  brother’s  family.  In  1795  Nathan 
Burr  went  to  Boston,  where  he  entered  into  some  sort  of  importing  business.  He  made  an 
affidavit  in  connection  with  a  legal  matter,  stating  that  he  was  in  Boston  in  1795;  and  the 
Boston  directory  of  1796  shows  ‘“Nathan  Burr  Graham  &  Company,  merchants,  Nathan 
Spear’s  Wharf,  near  Codman’s  Wharf  and  Long  Wharf.”§ 

Nathan  Burr  returned  to  Rutland  in  February  of  1796  as  one  of  the  lawyers  in  his 
brother  John  Andrew’s  divorce  suit.  His  company  was  still  active  in  Boston  in  1798,  listed 
in  the  directory  as  “Nathan  B.  Graham  &  Co.,  Importers  of  English  Goods,  South  Side 
Market.”  His  residence  was  on  Sudbury  Street. 

After  the  embargo  had  been  lifted  on  English  goods  after  the  close  of  the  Revolutionary 
War,  trade  in  clothing,  furniture,  food  stuffs, etc., had  been  very  active.  We  find  numerous  ref¬ 
erences  to  men  having  gone  abroad  to  order  goods  in  England  and  France  to  replenish  their 
stocks.  In  1 797  and  1 798  we  find  Nathan  Burr  in  London,  undoubtedly  buying  for  the  firm. 

*V.R.,  Ancient  Woodbury ,  Cothren. 

t New  York  Post,  Monday,  June  18,  1832. 

J  Register  of  Church  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand,  London,  England. 

§Long  Wharf  extended  from  the  bottom  of  State  Street,  1,743  feet  *n  a  straight  line  into  the  harbor.  The  breadth 
was  104  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  wharf  the  water  at  ebb  tide  was  17  feet  deep.  Long  Wharf  was  covered  on  the  north 
side  with  large  and  commodious  stores  and  in  every  respect  exceeded  anything  of  the  kind  in  the  United  States. 
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There  is  a  certain  mystery  about  this  importing  business  which  has  been  impossible  to 
entirely  unravel.  In  the  first  place,  we  have  three  young  men — John  Andrew  and  Nathan 
Burr,  lawyers,  and  their  cousin  Robert — settled  in  Vermont.  Suddenly,  John  Andrew 
leaves  and  establishes  himself  in  London;  and  the  other  two  go  to  Boston.  There  Nathan 
Burr  opens  an  importing  house  on  the  docks,  most  likely  in  conjunction  with  the  other 
two.  One  curious  thing  is  that  the  firm  did  not  conform  to  the  accepted  custom  in  the 
matter  of  advertising  and  selling  its  goods.  The  newspapers  of  that  period  gave  notice 
each  week  of  the  arrival  of  vessels,  listing  their  cargoes,  giving  the  names  of  the  firms  where 
articles  could  be  obtained  and  notices  of  special  sales.  During  the  entire  time  that  the 
Graham  company  was  in  business  in  Boston,  no  mention  of  the  firm  occurs  except  in  the 
city  directory.  It  seems  possible  that  they  were  among  the  many  men  of  the  time  who  were 
carrying  on  what  was  called  “illicit  commerce,”  i.e.,  smuggling.*  When  the  government 
tightened  the  laws  in  1800,  the  firm  went  out  of  business.  However,  from  all  evidence  it 
appears  that  they  must  have  been  highly  successful,  for  these  lads  who  went  to  Rutland  all 
but  penniless  were  able  ten  years  later  to  live  in  comparative  luxury. 

John  Andrew  had  married  (2)  Margaret  Lorimer  in  London  in  1796.  When  Nathan 
Burr  joined  him  there  the  following  year,  he  was  doubtless  made  most  welcome  in  the 
Lorimer  circle.  A  romance  soon  developed,  and  Nathan  Burr  and  Jean  Lorimer,  Mar¬ 
garet’s  sister,  were  married  on  Mar.  27,  1 797- 1  As  the  Lorimers  were  Scotch  Presbyterians, 
one  would  suppose  that  the  young  people  w'ould  be  married  in  the  Presbyterian  Church, 
which  was  only  a  few  blocks  from  the  Lorimer  house.  But  a  law  had  been  passed  declaring 
illegal  those  marriages  not  celebrated  by  the  Church  of  England,  so  it  was  to  the  Parish 
Church  of  St.  Mary  le  Strand  that  they  went.  The  church  register  has  this  record: 

Nathan  Burr  Graham  of  the  Parish  of  St.  Pancreas,  Middlesex, 

Bachelor,  and  Jean  Lorimer,  of  this  Parish,  Spinster,  a 
minor,  married  in  this  church  by  license,  this  27th  day 
of  March,  1 797,  by  Mr.  Thomas  Iliff. 

In  the  presence  of  JAMES  LORIMER 

JOHN  A.  GRAHAM 
IRA  ALLEN 

The  wedding  party  did  not  have  far  to  go  as  the  Lorimer  house  was  at  340  in  the  Strand, 
on  the  corner  of  Catherine  Street,  where  the  Gaiety  Theatre  now  stands.  The  old  church 
is  still  standing  in  the  middle  of  the  Strand.  But  today  as  one  watches  the  traffic  rush  of 
motor  cars  and  busses  whirl  past,  it  is  hard  to  imagine  the  street  as  it  was  in  the  days  of 
sedan  chairs. 

We  do  not  know  whether  the  young  couple  lived  with  the  Lorimers  or  with  John  Andrew 
in  Gower  Street,  but  they  did  not  remain  long  in  London.  Nathan  Burr  was  still  in  the 
Boston  Directory  in  17985  and  their  first  child,  Jane  Louisa,  was  born  Aug.  19,  1798,  in 
the  United  States,  though  just  where  is  not  definitely  known.  Probably  it  was  in  Rutland, 
Vt.,  for  Nathan  Burr  settled  there  soon  after  his  return  to  this  country.  However,  there  is  a 
tradition  that  she  was  born  in  Connecticut.  Her  grandson,  Alexander  Kelsey,  says  it  was 
in  Norwich,  where  “being  on  her  way  home  her  mother  was  overtaken.”  If  this  is  true,  it 
may  be  that  Nathan  Burr  was  taking  his  new  wife  to  see  his  mother  in  Southbury  enroutc 

*We  do  not  know  in  what  kind  of  stock  the  firm  dealt.  But  one  of  Robert’s  granddaughters  remembers  that  as  a 
child  she  heard  talk  of  rolls  of  silk  brought  in  in  mattresses. 

tJames  Lorimer5  Graham  of  New  \ork  City  has  a  pastel  portrait  of  Jean,  made  at  the  time  of  her  marriage. 
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Nathan  Burrs- Graham  Jean  Lorimer  Graham 


Church  of  St.  Mary’s  le  Strand 


to  Rutland.  In  those  days  the  journey  from  Boston  to  the  West  was  far  from  easy.  The 
roads  were  rough  and  the  stage  coaches  uncomfortable.  By  starting  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning,  changing  horses  every  twenty  miles,  one  could  make  forty  miles  by  evening. 
The  trip  to  Southbury  by  stage  must  have  taken  about  ten  days.  Perhaps  they  went  by 
boat  to  Norwich  and  New  Haven,  thence  to  Southbury  by  stage,  and  then  through  Nor¬ 
folk,  Colcbrook,  Pittsfield,  Williamstown,  and  so  north  to  Vermont. 

Mary  Ann,  their  second  child,  was  born  in  Rutland  Sept.  7,  1801.  James  Lorimer  was 
born  there  on  Feb.  16,  1804,  Nathan  Burr,  Jr.,  on  June  6,  1806,  and  John  Andrew  on 
Dec.  h,  1808  * 


Nathan  Burr  entered  into  public  life  in  Rutland.  In  Deming  s  Vermont  Public  Officers  it  is 
stated  that  he  was  one  of  the  assistant  judges  of  the  Rutland  County  Court  from  1803 
to  1806  and  that  he  was  state’s  attorney  for  the  county  for  two  biennial  terms,  1806  to 
1810.  In  the  records  his  signature  is  found  on  the  placetae  for  the  various  terms  of  couit 
held  during  those  years. 

In  1803  his  brother  John  Andrew  had  left  Rutland  and  established  himself  as  a  lawyer 
in  New  York  City.  Nathan  Burr  followed  him  eight  years  later— in  1811—  and  the  two 
brothers  shared  an  office  at  31  Broad  Street.  The  New  York  City  directory  for  1812  gives 
Nathan  Burr’s  residence  as  17  Chatham  Street.  Later  the  number  was  changed  to  37. 
Here  his  three  youngest  children  were  born:  Henry  Montrose  on  Nov.  20,  1812;  Edward 
C.hauncey  on  July  29,  1815;  and  Susan  Matilda  on  July  4,  1819. 

Nathan  Burr’s  house  has  long  since  disappeared,  and  lower  New  York  has  changed  so 
completely  that  one  can  find  few  old  landmarks.  James  Lorimer5  Graham,  son  of  Henry 
Montrose4  Graham,  is  the  only  one  of  the  family  living  in  1935  w^*°  ^as  anY  recollection 
of  the  old  home.  In  1930  he  wrote:  “The  house  at  37  Chatham  Street  w'as  still  standing 
about  sixty  years  ago,  say  in  1870.  It  was  a  wide,  three-story  house  of  yellow  Dutch  brick 
and  must  have  been  quite  an  imposing  mansion  in  its  day.  It  was  located  in  wffiat  is  now 
Park  Row,  facing  the  City  Hall  Park  and  about  a  block  north  of  the  entrance  to  the 


Brooklyn  Bridge.” 

Up  to  the  time  of  the  Revolution  the  town  did  not  extend  beyond  Chamber  Street, 
the  north  boundary  of  the  City  Hall  Park,  which  was  still  in  ‘  the  Fields.  During  the 
Dutch  occupation,  “the  Fields "  was  a  common  pasture  ground.  Just  north  of  it  was  a 
large  fresh  water  pond  from  which  the  water  supply  of  the  town  w'as  taken.  After  the 
Revolution  the  population  increased,  and  the  pond  became  a  dumping  ground  and  a 
public  nuisance.  About  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  it  was  filled,  and  the 
made  land  sold  for  building  lots.  In  1774  the  Common  Council  ordered  that  the  street 
which  began  at  the  house  of  Andrew  Harper  on  the  corner  of  Ann  Street  and  Broadway , 
which  wras  nearly'  opposite  St.  Paul’s  Church  and  which  led  to  the  Fresh  Water  Pond, 
should  be  called  Chatham  Street  in  honor  of  W  illiam  Pitt,  Earl  of  Chatham,  who  at  that 
time  was  valiantly',  though  vainly,  upholding  in  Parliament  the  cause  of  the  American 
colonists.  There  is  an  early'  picture  of  Pearl  Street  at  its  junction  with  Chatham,  which 
shows  two  country'  roads  bordered  by'  rail  fences  with  one  or  two  farmhouses  and  barns. 
In  1789  the  Council  ordered  that  Chatham  Street  should  be  paved,  and  aiter  that  the 
neighborhood  was  quickly  settled.  In  1811,  when  Nathan  Burr  came  to  New  York, 
Chatham  had  become  one  of  the  fashionable  streets.  By  1825  the  section  of  Chatham  Street 
facing  the  City  Hall  Park  w'as  known  as  Park  Row.  But  this  wras  not  its  official  title  until 


♦All  the  dates  are  from  family  records  as  no  birth  records  were  kept  at  that  time  in  Rutland  and  no  baptismal 
records  can  be  found  because  there  was  no  Presbyterian  church  and  the  Episcopal  church  records  were  very  care¬ 
lessly  kept  until  after  1830. 


; 
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